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THE GOLDEN APPLE: 
OR, CHRISTMAS WITH THE SHERSTONS 
ie 
CHAPTER XVL 
I love thee not, therefore pursue me not. 

Shakespeare 
The darkest day, live but to-morrow, i 
Will have passed away. Anon 

Mark unfolded the note hastily, and upon reading 
it, a perfect glow of transport broke over his fac». 

“Saved, saved! but it must be, indeed, by wizard 
magic; yet I have the utmost faith in him. I am cer- 
tain it will be so, not a single doubt shgJl mar my 
confidence.” 

What would Mark have said had he known the 
frightful interruption to the proposed appearance of 
the wizard planned by the Australian and to be exe- 
cuted by the evjj natured Marjorie? How would his 
brave heart have sunk within him had he guessed the 
gees end they had designed for the Wizard of the 





For even then, Mr. Kinmouth, restless and appre- 
hensive of miscarriage of his plans, had determined 
to run over to the island, and was boldly shoving off 
in the boat so lately moored by Rufus. 

“There’s.no harm in looking round the place 
again,” muttered the old man, “if Marjorie is about 
she'll come down to me, and he will not venture 
near me, I'll swear. If he does, I have my pistols, 
though the peison is the safest. If there’sany investi- 
gation, who can say he has not died by some of his 
own potions? No, no, I wouldn’t shoot him if I 
could.” 

It took him some time to reach the island for he was 
saving of his strength, and oftentime allowed the cur- 
rent alone to drift him along; and when he was there, 
he sat a long time idly twirling tlie oar, in apparent 
Peeps but his keen eye was busily watching the 
shore, 

Old Marjorie’s scarlet hood emerged to view 
through the green shrubbery, and she came hobbling 
down the path y 
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[AN EVIL ComPAct. ] 


Kiumouti slowly left the boat, and went part way | 
up the ledge to meet hér. 

“Ho, ho, itis you! I thought so,” cried the crone; 
‘and what has brought you here so early?” 

“ Are you sure he will not be listening someway ?” 

“ If he stood right there on the bank in plain sight 


he could uot hear so far as this upon the ledge. Hold 
out your hand, and make as if I was telling your 


fortune. 1 told him I guessed it was some one for a 
fortune. He, he! .it is to settle his misfortune I mis- 
trust.” 


“Yes, I can’t wait till to-night; I brought the 
powder. I want you to give it to him te-day. Let it 
be done before nightfall. I will double the money.” 

Her eyes glittered. 

“You wout cheat me now? ‘You wont keep back 
the gold when the deed is done? ‘If you do, I promise 
you I'll find a speedy revenge.” 

“No, no. See, you may have all I have with me 
this minute, here is the powder. And you, woman, 
you will not dare to fail me ?” 

She clutched the powder in one hand and shuffled 
the coia he tossed into her apron into her pocket 
with the other, wiiile she replied im her shrill witch's 
voice : 

“He will call for his bowl of coffee in less than an 
hour. You bring this dainty potion at the right 
minute. I swear to you that the old wizard shall die 
to-night, and Marjorie shall be without a master. He 
does not think of doubting me ; does he think a slave 
wili always cringe, and not when the opportunit 
comes strike for freedom? I tell you the island will 
be desolate before to-morrow'ssun. The wizard will 
have perished, the witch flown. Ha! ha! what 
powerful dust is this to work the change ?” 

Even Mr. Kinmouth shuddered at the fierce fero- 
city of hertone. He turned slowly toward the boat, 
saying only: 

“Then there is no further need of my staying. I 
will return before I am missed.” 

He reached the Manor just as the family were 
sitting down to breakfast, having waited more than an 
hour for his appearance. 

“Wasn't alarmed about me, were you?” asked he, 
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peering into Mv, Sherston’s haggard face with some- 
thing between a sneer and leer. “I hurried back as 
fast as possible to spare your affectionate anxiety 
Why what ails you? (You seem to have lost your 
appetites. Now I'm in Capital order. Nothing like e 
good bit of exercise in the morning.” 

i It was true that scarcely any one else touched the 
ood. 

Even Jessie pushed away her plate after an in- 
effectual attempt. 

Mrs. Sherston, with an inaudible murmur about 
attending to Mark, left the table. Her husband 
speedily followed. 

The Australian coolly continued his vigorous attacks 
on the viands, nor desisted until the waiter was tired 
out, if his own organs of mastication survived their 
task without disgust. 

It was a dreary, anxious, intolerably long day. 

Mark persisted in keeping his chamber, nor would 
allow either of his parents to remain with him. He 
gave them no hint of his changed intention, but his 
mother, seeing his brightened face, made sure that he 
had reconciled himself to the fulfilment of their wishes, 
and more than once he. felt an inward pang of re- 
proach recalling her tender kiss, and fervent, ‘“ God 
biess my dutiful and generous boy.” 

Yet he steadily adhered to the advice of the mysteri- 
ous dweller upon the Wizard's Isle. His confidence 
in the promised aid was in no wise shaken. 

They were pale faces, with eyes gleaming with 
suppressed excitement, which gathered around the 
sofa, just as the hall clock chimed out the hour of nine. 
Mark was placed. His low whisper affected the desired 
arrangement at the window, for the servant un- 
fastened if before leaving the room without attracting 
observation to the movement. 

Mr. Sherston sat down by the table, and with his 
clasped hands veiléd his face from observation. His 
wife brought a footstool to the sofa and sat down there, 
with her cheek pressed against Mark’s hand. 

The Australian drew his chair under the full’blaze 
of the candelabra, crossed his arms, and fell to 
whistling, while Jessie, still with that impassive coun- 








tenance and stately reticence of manner, leaned back 
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as tranquil in appearance as at a ballor opera. A 
dead silence fell upon them all. 

It must be confessed that now the heur had come, 
Mark was filled with a nervous excitement, an irre- 
pressible alarm lest the wizard should fail to appear, 
or that his'intervention should not prove as potent as 
the fatal exigency reqfttired. 

“Well,” began the Australian, in so loud a tone 
the listeners instinctively shrunk away from him, “I 
don’t see’the need of such solemn faces. One would 
think it was a funeral instead of a meeting to plan a 
wedding party. Say the word, young man, and I 
bring Jessie over there to shake hands upon it.” 

Mark’s voice was husky when he commenced, but 
it gradually cleared as he went on in his reply. 

“JT wish Jessie, once and for all, to understand that 
I have only the kindest feelings towards her, but the 
idea of taking a wife in this manner’‘may well be ex- 
tremely repulsive. I cannot consent to it.” 

“What do you mean, youngster, that you reject 
my offer, that you will not-marry Jessie?” roared the 
old man. 

“Exactly. I shall not marry “except to please 
myself,” was Mark's steady reply. 

Mr. Sherston sprang to his feet, and*then fell*back 
again with a low exclamation of despair. 
His mother wrung his hand fiercely. 

‘Mark, Mark, you cannot mean it? You areaot 
20 cruel, so pitiless !” 

Jessie took a step forward, flushing purple rither 
han crimson, and then sat dowmegain, folding “ier 
hands across her heart. 

‘“Ingolent puppy! Arrogant'simpleton’!” frowned 
the Australian; “do you know what fate you ‘ascept 
instead? The shame, the disgrace for yoursélf, the 
gallows for the fitfultrembler over there!” 

‘“‘T know*what you threaten, cruel man. I°know 
whose machinations have-placed my poor fatberin 
your power; but Pdefy~you'to do-your worst !”.an- 
swered Mark, firmly. 

‘« Are, you mad, Mark?» eried’ hismother. 

“T should think so,” sneered\Mr/Kinmouth. “I 
should think only a cracked brain could refuser this 
fair and generous offer of mine. Novmatter, sovbeit, 
To-morrow certain papers shall bepritted imevery 
paper in the United Kingdom; flung» breadeast over 
the land :” 

‘Mark, Mark, have mercy!” shrieked his“ mother. 

“You will criminate yourself. How will you es- 
plain your long silence?” said Mark, coldly. 

“I do not care what becomes of myself.if I only 
humble you,” cried he, in a furious rage; “but there 
is no danger for me. I shall declare I have been held 
under threatened murder if I divulged a word. I 
shall be crown evidence, and receive unconditional 
pardon. You know it as well as I.” 

Mr. Sherston.groaned. 

Mark lotked anxiously at’ His*watch. Their per- 
sectitor perceived it. 

Ha!” said he; with-# eu look of’ intélligence, 
“ you expected a feiliforceme—lS to your’side. I un- 
derstand the move now; a nice dodge, bat you've 
lost, young,man—he is late ; beyond ‘the Hour set, 
eh?” and tiat hortible-chuckle made’ theni all shiver. 

“What does he mean, Mark?” demanded Mas. 
Shérston. 

“ T did expect someone. He will come yet.” 

“You haven't been out this afternoon, you haven't 
Heard'the news,” said'the Australian, in that ivy‘tone 
of his. 

‘What news?” stamtmered Mark, appalled by a 
terrible fear. 

“THat old witch has’ poisoned “the Wizard of the 
Isle, so they say ;, at all events he is dead.” 

Kinmouth — every word slowly, with a fierce 
extifation in the tone. 
Tt fell like lead upon poor Mark. He staggered to 
his feet unconscious of the movement, and stood 
steadying limself by a chair. 
“You are deceiving me!” shouted Le hoarsely. 

“ If it. if true, then am I Jest indeed.” 

“Of course it is trne. Who doubts it?” retorted 
Kinmouth. 

“T,? answered a deep voice,.and the window was 
pushed open, and the grand, majestic ‘figure of the 
wizard came slowly in. 

The old man, turning ghastly pale, stared at him 
as if a ghost had risen before him. 

Mark, fairly sobbing for joy, drepped: down upam the 
sofa again. All the others looked upon the intruder | 
with attentive, spell-bound eyes. } 





CHAPTER XVIL 


Bat what security has guilt? Their 
Whispers ite secrets: the earth renders ap 
The proofs of its foul acts. Nature will hold 
No part or lot in it. 


“I poust that the wizard is quite dead, Kenneth 


|yellow, time=wern 


meant for them to bear. They come to arrest you for 
an attempt at murder. These words of yours are 
your fatal condemnation. Why should you say that 
the wizard was dead?—Because you. had bribed 
a wretched woman to poisen him, because your 
own hands this very morning carried the fatal 
powder. Your conversation was overbeard. Old 
Marjorie herself has confessed all, these people here 
are all witnesses against you. I tell you, Kenneth 
Kinmeuth, yowshall know how agreeable it is to be 
indicted for murder. I tell you the web of circum- 
stances is so fatally against you, that there is no 
escape.” 

He spoke those words in a stern, terribly earnest 


voice. 
That obdurate, inflexible, evil old man quailed at 
last 


Hevstood shaking like a leaf. 

Threetimes he moved his ashy white lips and 
they'gave'no sound; then by a desperate’ éffort he 
artionlated : 


“Tanurtuined. I have played a desperate gameand 
‘lost. “What'will you have of me telet me go‘and»be 
‘seen by’ you no more ?” 

“These papers, hoary-headed intone 
you'stole away from me! Give me those, take 
yourself away, before I ‘recall all you havemadewne 
stiffer, all the anguish you have brought here. Give 
‘mae those, and I will send off the waiting gnetds.” 
“The Australian, with shaking hands, wsbuttoned 
this’ vest,thrust his hand into his bosompand*drew 
forth a small wubber case and laid it in the-wisatd’s 
outstretched*palm. 4 

He matlera*motion to retire, but the sternV¥eice 
forbade. 

“ Hold, dovyou think your life of fraud aridetrickery | 
has ta nothing? Let me be seretitheyare, 
‘the ge —that none are missing.” 

And ‘he “hastily examined the little»patkagevdf 


papers. 
A sigh of ‘intense relief shook the®troad breast’ of 
i. wizardj-as he thrust the papersitnto his own 
! m. 
‘They are all here—at last they arein my own 
hand. Oh’ eruel, pitiless kmave, learn”a ‘lesson of 
mercy, ns those ‘you a bid 
you go free. Away-with 

The Australiam bares 


e, 
for usin Australia. R 
She put up her white hand scornfully;her proud 
lip curled, her eye flashed. 
“De you think I shall share your humiliation and 
defeat? Go! I have never loved you; though for my 
own endsI have tried to hide my disgust. I can 
care for myself. You arenotbingtome, Go, I say.” 
His deepest punishment came from her hand. Was 
he’ proud ofthis stgn’ of his‘own blood in ter-veins? 
Like one crushed and thoroughly bréken down, the 
Australian’crept away. 
Sherston Mauor was‘free from’ its*torntenter. 
As*the door’ dar after‘him, ‘the breathless: won- 
we group’ questioningly into each others 
aces. 
‘Markowas'the‘first to:spéak. 
“Heaven ‘be’ praistd’ that you. huve ‘defeated* his 
malignant designs, that you are~safe ftom bis ‘evil 
plotting and themalagnity of that ungratéful Majorie. 
Oh, my generous friend, Fimew you would come to 
save me.” 
“ You" huve’seen Him ‘before, dear’ Mark; is“ itpos- 
sible !” exclaimed hismother. 
“Listen, my friend, for I Have'a story to” tell you. 
I will make'it as brief as:possibile;'that ‘those waiting 
without may come.to share the’ general ‘rejoicing, 
said the wizard., |““Theré wasa youth once, bead- 
strong, impulsive, vehement, with all'the wildness anid 
folly of early youth, and yet not without good and 
kindly emotions, or generous traits of character. He 
was without friends, and when he camé to know'trus 
attachments he clung to them with af ‘the fervour of 
his nature. 


“He had a friend*who'wasilikea brother to him; 


friend, an angel of gentleness and‘goodness. His sky 
was all sunshine and goodness for 4 time. 

“Thencamea cloud. This‘friend joinéi the chain 
of admirers around thebelovedione. Asiskening fear 


gupplant.him. Inhis fiery nature jealonsy neéded 
but 4 tiny seed sown to spring up into.a ‘fully guown 
plant. 
“He was wrong, he hid his thoughts from his 
friend and brooded over them’ fiercely. There was 
one, this dark-souled. man who has just crept away, 
who nourished the growing enmity, against his once 
trusted friend, 

“In @ thousand ways, with wily eek ee of 
thoughtless looks and’words,‘with downright false- 





Kinmouth, but there are those waiting without who 
will give deeper significance to your words than you | 





hoods, no doubt, be poisoned. the minds of the two 


rep: into the yeuth’s heart, that his’ fvieud should |'the 


—_—. 
Le 


“There ‘ame a time when there was an o 
quarrel, angry words, a ‘hasty blow, and then, {or 
one, oblivion. Six months’ oblivion, when tig 
stunned mind, the prostrated body gave no conscio; 
ness of definite being. 

“Struggling at last slowly from the insanity jp- 
duced by brain fever and-wrong treatment, this yout}, 
rallied his bewildered faculties enough to know his 
own identity. He found himself with strangers jy 
an unfamiliar spot. He demanded an explanation. 
they had none to give. 

“They had found him in the water, a senseless 
corpse, they believed, and bad taken him into their 
boat because they had caught the glitter of the golq 
chain across his throat. They were a party of sailors 
rowing back to their ship, which waited only tho 
completion of their crew to set sail. They found 
breath in the supposed corpse and restored life, but 
the sufferer was raving in brain fever. He was taken 
along in the ship, and still insane,was left on 
foreign shore in a hospital. 

“It was there memory returned. HM#ast recollec- 
tions were of setting out with this old*friend who had 
grown to be a rival, and the other, the evil genius, 
in a boat on‘a gunning expedition. “Stenggling des- 
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)jiperately for further enlightenment, ‘herteoalled the 


words, the sudden gesture. 
“He ferced himself to be calm, anébeet torwork to 
‘prove his identity before returnimg*home. In the 
midst of these efforts he suddenly eameupon tl:e evil 


jus. 

“Hevread on his face his astonishment and per- 
ty. Hevlearned that all attempts* to: prove his 
tity;were utterly fruitless; hewwaetold how his 

friend»and rival had deliberately:mmurdered him and 

taken oe of met mage jthatehe, rich end 
ppowerful, could crush down this*changed, poverty- 

‘stricken -wretch, comin oy aos Australia, * @ 
this»bestfriends, so had 


“*The man—he was a youthno longer;'so cruel] 
had he been dealt -with—beard him in silence, but 
resolutely gathered together dence. “Then this 
crafty evil genius seemed’tofavour his plans, he even 
oer him home passage,*and saw him on board 
the ship. 
“ That night, far out onthe homeward track, the 
— wretch discovered that he had been robbed. 
is precious packet’ of evidence was gone; a worth- 
less set of blank papers were in their place. 
“T will not distress you by picturing his rage and 
agony. But he would not be cast down. He leit 
the ship at its first port—never turned his face to- 
wards his home, but started back again to get another 
set of papers to®prové how he had been found, oy 
whom, and where. 
“ Arriving at last, after much hardship and pain, 
he found all trace of his’presence had been wiped 
out; not a soul who had known about it was to be 
found. His best friend was dead. A crafty hand had 
been at work obliterating allrecord of his presence at 


the hospi 

? Still, he did. not suspect the true foe; still he 
cursed only the usurper of his home—the old 
friend. 
“ Years came and went, the hope of righting him- 
self had grown cold in his: heart; he wandered over 
the world, but never found trace of those sailors again. 
Perhaps they all went down together in some lig)it- 
ning river bark, who knows? At length, crushed by 
inexorable circumstances, he-gave up all hope except 
of \wengeance,en his foes. 
“ A gentle-hearted wife wiled him away from his 
evil; vindictive plans for a few brief years, then she 
died; “and though her child might have tanght him 
better, his thirst for revenge broke forth anew. He 
found-means to ‘watch the movements @f the msn he 
hated with ‘such remorseless anger. He came nearer 
and’ nearer;* at length ‘he fixed his abode where he 
could watch the smoke curling from the chimneys of 
the hotse’'that*was rightfully his own. 
“And ‘then, behold, just in the hour when he 
thought the'bélt shouid fall, he discovered’the true 


he loved.a maiden who “seemed “beyond brother or |'foe—he read the whole history aright. The evil 


geniusthad duped them both; the usurper was ever 
more wretched.than the wronged one—then he learned 
that there was still love and friendship in his heart 
for‘his old eomrade, and when he heard him lament 
death; and bewail his own wrong-doing, 
he was ready to'weep tears of joy-——” 

The wizard’ paused, his eye was upon Serle Sher- 


‘stond. A grand, benignant smile overspread his face, 


he stretched out his hands. 

r. Sherston had not made a single movement 
through this long speech ; his eye had been fascinated 
by “that ‘earnest face, he had scarcely seemed to 
breathe. 

But he rushed forward now with one great sob of 
thanksgiving. 

“Werner, Werner! Can heaven indeed be se mer 





who had been like brothers. 


ciful to a guilty wretch ?” 
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«“§erlé, Serle, spare yourself. We were equally to 
plame, let the die ; we are friends now once more 
beyond \egvering;, anda closer tie is:to bind 


"The two men clasped hands, fell. into suck an em- 
prace-asonly the most: powerful emotion: allows: 
Mrs. Sherston was:weeping upon Mark’s shoulder. 

“ Your father’s good name. isisaved. The terrible 
weightisdifted’ Ob; Mark, Mark!” 

“My blessed mother, nobly; have» you) borne: the 
trial. If I could shold you: any: dearer: than.your 
tender, maternal love has won; it: would «be forthe: 
gonerous‘devotion you have: shown. as my) father's’ 
wife. Heaven be praised for:this:joyful.issuel” 

' -found Werner Sherston came. forward, 
hand, wri w ibjortally, 
, “So -perishes»the wizard; dear Marks, I told) him, 
the arch thatthe wizard would die to-night.” 

“And: you take the. Manor at. onee,” cried 
Serle Sherstony with eo: radiant a face his son could 

——_ it. “I shall pay back theinterestof, 
the money I have-used, Werner.” 

“We will settle that presently, Serle ; waitsa\.mo- 
ment and I will show you how.” 

He darted through the doorway, and presently re+ 
turned, followed by Rufus. White, leading by the 
hand the beautiful Oriole. 

Her sweet face was eager and yet'timid ; her lovely 
eyes drooping to the« floor ‘before:the surprised looks 
of Mark’s parents. 

Werner Sherston led her forward, and laid her 
hand in the outstretched one of Mark. 

“So, Serle, we shall settle the whole affair; the 
whole will pass*to them, why should it be divided. 
After our long estrangement, cannot we all live 
together in peace:and. happiness?” 

“Amen,” echoed Serle: Sherston, as he saw the 
swift look of joy lighting his son's face, as he.drew 
the sweet trembler to his side. 

Till this moment Jessie: had, stood like a marble 
statue, cold and impassive, listening and gazing.; She 
turned now, and with a swift and impetuous: step, 
darted from the room. 

“Will, Merk reject this .propositien?” asked his 
mother#anrehly, for a single giance had shown:to her 
the young man’s fervent) devotion to the.beautiful 
maiden beside him; ‘‘ but’ where have you seen her ? 
howdid you know her? when did you love-hen?” 

“These are explanations enough to. last;till mid- 
night,” said the whilom wizard; “ but there ‘is:one, 
Mark, you have not guessed, you will not guess.” 

“Pray what can it be about?” 

“My precious packet of evidence and identification, 
lobtained by a ruse. Only such @ threat ag/that 
would havedrawn it out of him. I gave him .to 
understand that Marjorie was waiting, to,testify 
against (him, but Marjorie is. gone, there will, beno 

“Whet:hasshe escaped? MThatis bad!” 

“ Not eseaped, but evaporated. She has dried up 
and fown away in true witch fashion.” 

“TI don’t understand.” 

“TI see I must tel you outright... Marjorie never 
existed,she is a phantom; in short, Marjorie and the 
wizard were one.” 

“ Tevit, 1” ejaculated Mark, extremely as- 
tonished, while Rufus White, from his respectful stand 
inthe rear; uttered ia long low whistle, ‘But cer- 
tainly I eaw the two together.” 

“Not so fast. You heard them converse, one be- 
rating the other. I learned ventriloquism in Aus- 
tralia; it. has served me well. Now, Mark, I have 
confessed all!” 

“What a joyful, joyful night!” repeated Mrs. 
Sherston, wringing ber husband’s hand again and 
again, and then coming to Mark’s side, she took, 
Oriole’s hand gently. 

“ This dear little one will surely allow me to love 
her already, for Mark’s sake. 
apeedily it will be entirely for hor own! 

Oriole kissed the soft white hand. 

“Mark has taught me to love you long ago, dear; 
madam !” 

“Whew!” murmured Rufus White, as.he directly 
withdrew. . “ Shiver my timbers if they’re not to have 
all. three-at. the Manor—wizard, fortune-teller, and 
angel! Who'd have thought I should ever say as.I do 
to-night, héaven bless ’em all !” 

It was an excited and eventful, but joyful, pee 
and before the happy group.di it was deci 


that the. world should only know that Wernor | to 


had been providentially saved and carried 
to a.foreign land,. which had weaned him from 
“—— for armeaayery gaat en 
he marriage of the young people was e 
place ag. soon as enough time has passed to convince 
them that their present ardent attachment was 
genuine love. It is needless to say that their early 
opinion was never revoked, that the wedding was a 
grand affair, and the bride the most lovely one of the 





read plainly how: the 


Jessie left the Manor that night, but in a day er two 
Mrs. Sherston received, a brief note annonncing her 


acceptance of one of her old admirers, and the speedy 
solemnization of : 


their marriage. 
Mr.,Sherston sent her a. generous marriage portion, 
which -was not returned, although an acknowledg- 
ment was given of his kindness and forbearance. 
Of the.wretched father. they never heard, but all 
supposed he:returned to Australia to end his blighted 
existence. 

The. Colonel: and ‘Meggia were of course at) the 
wedding, nor could the latter refrain from expressing, 
loudly; ber admiration forthe bride., 

“So sweet;sogood,.so thoroughly charming, with 
her; pretty, name. and beautiful face: Tell me, 
Mark, where yousawiher first,” cried she. 

“ Thats very; sweet secret,” quoth Mark. 

“ But I insist. upon.knowing.. If that queer/old 
wiserd and, the. weird. fortune-teller had not so 
mysteriously vanished from.the Island. I should go 
there:to:be enlightened.. The good people are: mar- 
velling greatly, yet I fancy Rufe kuows all about it, 
he; smilea so; knowingly, and. one. day he actually 
showed me.a falge-beard,.the same. white beard I do 
beliave the. wizard wore. It’sall. very queer, but I 
insist upon knowing; where you found the bride.” 

“ Bend.close and I will whisper, Maggie!” 

“ Don’t you see that I.am listening. ‘Tell me, now, 
; before she, comes.’ 

“ Yourwill. understand it all; remember, I promised 

only an answer for one question.” 

“ Yos,.yes, how tiresome you are.” 

“T found her——” 

“I found her——” 

“ Open .youreyes,. Maggie—I feund her—in the 

Oriole’s Nest, inthe Wizard's Isle.” 

THE END. 


BRITOMARTH, THE MAN-HATER, 
By E. D. E..N. Souruwortu, 
Authorivof *Sedf.Made)’ “All Alone)" 40. 40 
———_—————_ 
CHAPTER XXXL 
All places that;the eye of heaven visits 
Are to the wise man ports and happy havens, 
Teach thy necessity to reason thas— 
There is no virtue likenecessity. Shakespeare. 

Wirtn the earliést dawn of morning, Justin with- 
drew from his post and went and gathered some loose, 
dry sticks, and piled them up before’ the hole of ‘the 
grotto, and but a short distance from it. 

Then he took some matches thaf he had brought in 
his pocket, and kindled ‘a fire to protect Britomarte 
and her attendant from the approach of any beast of 
prey; for it is well known that no wild animal will 
ever venture to come near a fire. 

Then leaving his sleeping charge, he took up his 
stout walkingystaff and hurried away as fast as he 
could go in the direction of the causeway. 

His. wish andintention was to go to the ship and 
procure some provisions for Britomarte’s break fast, 
and to return with'them to the grotto before she 
should awake and miss him from his post. 

Knowing now the way so well, and being relieved 
from the trouble of looking. after the little dog that 
he had left sleeping at the feet of Britomarte, he made 
much faster progress over the distance between the 
island and the ship than he had made on the pre- 
ceding day. 

He plunged straight ahead through the thicket 
without the slightest regard to briers and brambles. 
He passed over the mountain with more haste than 








care; but, finally, he reached the landward end of the, 


causeway with safety as well as with swiftness. 
Then -he set out to walk across the causeway to 


He harried on without much respect 
dropping himself 'down the steeps; with the aid of 
his -stalf, which he used as a leaping-pole, 
flinging himself acrose the chasms; and running on 
all the level places, until he reached the ship, and 
jumped upon the leaning bows; which were down 
upon the level of the causeway. 

He found the ship:very much in the same condition 
in which he had left it, andin which it might remain 
for an indefinite length of time. 

- a also plenty of work to do, and he hastened 
lo 


First of all, the poor cat met him on deck, with 
“every demonstration of delight a dumb creature could 
make. 

That was his welcome. 


But of course she had lapped up all the mflk he} y 


bad left for her in the cabin; and she wanted 
more. 
He went immediately te the pens te look after the 


eondition of the animals, and he fomnd tliat they also 





season. 


had consumed all the provender he had placed there 
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for them, and that they were clamorous for a aew 
supply. He hastened to the store-room and mixed 
a mash and brought to the pens and fed all the crea- 
tures plentifully. Then he milked the cow and fed thé 
cat. For even in his eager impatience to get back to 
the island with provisions for his own suffering love, 
he could not neglect the sacred duty. of relieving the 
wants of these,» poor dumb brutes. which were so 
utterly helpless and dependent upon his kindness. 

These duties: faithfully d, he passed into 
the storeroonmr, to attend ‘to the business-upon which 
he tap pipers depen u ‘ large basket 
with a cover, e to fill it ‘with parcels 
of tea, coffee, sugar, biscuit, butter, bacon, pepper and 
salt,and a bottle of milk. Next he went to the pens 
again and found the hen’s nests:and collected about a 
dozen fresh eggs,. whieh ‘he'also:added to his.store. 

Then he ascended to, fle dining and from 
the mounds-of débris there he picked outa few knives, 
forks and 6 ‘and ‘cups, saucers’ a:.d plates, that 
had casaged Gis genend crash, and put them in with 
the provisions. And he took a table-cloth and folded 
it and laid it over all the contents of the basket, which 
was now quite-full, and upon which he shut down and 
fastened the cover. 

Next he went dow into the caboose and looked up 
a tea-kettle, a frying-pan,'a tea-pot and a coffee-boiler, 
and tied them together by the handles and hnng them 
upon a pair of tongs, which he slung over fis left 
shoulder. And with his heavy basket of provisions 
on his left arm, and the handle of the tongs in his left 
hand, and his stout walking-staff grasped in his right 
hand, he left the wreck and set out upon his return 
to. the island. 

Meanwhile Britomarte and her ‘companion fn mis- 
fortune, worn out with long watching, slept ‘like Rip 
Van Winkle, or the enchanted beauty, or the seven 
sleepers, or like death. There ‘was nothing to disturb 
them. °The distant sound of ‘the sea that came soft- 
ened to their senses; the ‘nearer cooing of the’ birds 
and rustle of leaves and ‘ripple of ‘waters, were all 
soothing, lulling, soporific’ sounds. They slept on 
until late in the morning, when nature herself gently 
awakened them. They opened their eyes nearly at 
the same time; but lay for a few minutes without 
speaking. Atlength Judith, hearing Miss»Oonyers 
move slightly, inquired: 

“ Are ye aslape, ma’am?” 

“No, Judith.” 

“ Are ye awake, thin?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Sure myself has had a queer drame entirely.” 

“A dream, Judith ?” 

“Sure yes, ma'am—a queer drame entirely. I 
dramed we was sitting on the sayshore, looking at 
the moon, whin suddenly—Lorrd kape us! the sperrit 
iv Mr. Rosenthal appeared tous. And thin; sure, the 
drame changed, and I thought it wasn’t his t at 
ren at all, but ‘hisself! I’m feared it’s a sign he’s 
ost !”” 

“ That-wasno dream, Judith, but a blessed reality. 
Mr. Rosenthal, thank heaven! reached this shore’in 
safety. Don't you remember that-he brought us here, 
and stood sentinel at the entrance there, to guard us 
while we slept?” 

“Oh, yes, sure, bother'my head! what is it good 
fcr, at all, atall? Stire I knew now it wasno drame. 
Ah, help'us! I wish the shipwreck was a drame itself. 
Oh, me poor ould daddy! me ‘poor ould daddy! 
Shall I niver see you again in this worrld? Are 
ye lost‘to me; for iverand iver—drowned in the salt 
say? And Foretop Tom—me poor, dear; darlint 
Foretop Tom! Oh, the black day! oh, the black 
day! Och-hone! Ow-o0! Ow-oo!” cried the woman, 
suddenly remembering her bereavements, and giving 
way to the wildest expressions ‘of grief. 

Miss Conyers knew by the last twenty-four hours’ 
experience that it was better to leave Judith alone in 
these periods of passionate sorrow; since all attem: 
to console her only made her worse, while if she were 
left. to herself she soon recovered. 

In this respect Judith was like an animal; her 
paroxysms of grief were no sooner over than their 
cause was forgotten until something new. arose to 


| remind herof it, And besides, she was always easily 


consoled by physical comforts or distracted by 
physical discomforts. 

The whole burden of the Jew Shylock’s lamenta- 
tion was—‘‘My ducats and my daughter!” Thatiof 
Judith’s might have been—" Me tay and me daddy!” 
And yet she had been a dutiful child, and her grief 
for the loss of her father was sincere while it lasted. 

Miss Conyers gently laid her hand upon the girl's 
head, saying: 

“Pray to the Lerd, Judith; He only can comfort 


ou.” 

And then she passed out of the grotto and went to 
to the little fountain, and washed her face and hands, 
and wiped them as well as she ceuld on her pocket- 
handkerchief. After which she washed her pocket- 








handkerc):ief, and spread it on the bushes to dry. 
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She looked around for Justin, but not seeing him 
anywhere, she thougit that he had walked away on 
purpose to leave hor and her attendant alone fora 
while, and that he would be back almost immedi- 
ately. 

She did not surmise that he had returned to the 
ship. 

Presently Judith emerged from the grotto. Poor 
thing! her eyes were red and her nose swollen; but 
her grief had for the present been washed away by 
her tears, and she spoke quite cheerfully : 

“Sure, where is Mr. Rosenthal gone to, thin ?” 

“T don’t know, Judith. I have not seen him this 
morning.” 

“ Bedad, thin, he’s forsook us; and sure the laugh- 
ing baste will be ating us alive next !” 

“ No, Judith, I am certain that Mr. Rosenthal has 
not forsaken us,” said Miss Conyers, earnestly. 

“Oh, here’s been a fire? Who made it, and what 
will it be here for? Sure there’s cannibals on the 
island, and they kindled it to cook us. Och-hone— 
ow-oo!” 

“Oh, hush, Judith!, There. ig no human being on 
the island but our threé selves. This fire was proba- 
bly kindled by Mr. Rosenthal in the night to scare off 
that same laughing beast of which you stand in so 
much terror.” 

* Ab, thin sure it oughtn’t to have been let go out. 
And what shall we kindle it with at all at all to kape 
off—— Och, marther! It’s coming now! Hear it 
crushing through the bushes!” cried the woman, in a 
panic of terror. 

Be quiet, Judith. It is Mr. Rosenthal,” said 
Britomarte, as Justin came breaking through the 
thieket, and stood before them, ladew with provisions 
and cooking utensils. 

“Good morning, sister; I bope you rested well,” 
was his cheerful, smiling greeting, as he carefully set 
the basket down, dropped the cooking utensils, and 
stretched his cramped arms. 

“Thanks to your kind guardianship, very well,” 
said Britomarte, cordially. 

“You are staring at that basket, Judith,” said 
Justin, laughing. ‘“ Well, I have been to the ship, 
and brought off some provisions for breakfast. The 
greater part of the ship’s stores are spoiled by the 
wetting they got in the etorm ; but still there isa 
considerable quantity which, from its position, 
escaped injury.” 

* Ah, God bless you! Have you brought any tay 
iteelf?” anxiously inquired Judith. 

“Yes, Judith. Iam happy to tell you that there 
are several chests of tea uninjured. 1 have brought 
a amall portion of one of them in the basket.” 

“ Ab, hivven bless you, sir! 

“There, there, Judith! that will do!” said Justin, 
laughing. ‘Do youunpack the basket aud lay the 
cloth, while I make a fire and hang on the kettle.” 

“ Ah, sure, thatI will, your honour! For troth 
your bringing me the tay! Faix, I’ve been pining for 
me tay ivver since 1 was shipwracked{ so I have! 
Lorrd kape me, I think I could do without mate and 
bread bether nor me tay!” said Judith, as she bustled 
about unpacking the basket. 

Justin meantime kindled a fire of logs, Then he 
procured three strong sticks of green wood, and stuck 
them into the ground at equa] distances from each 
other around the fire, and bent their tops together, 
and fastened them securely. 

While his attention was absorbed in doing this, 
Britomarte, unperceived by him, took the tea-kettle, 
and carried it to the fountain, and filled it with water 
and brought itto the fire. 

And when Justin looked afound with the intention 
of doing that job, he found it done to his hand. 

“Ab, why did youdo that? I was not looking, or 
you should not have done it? Why did you?” 
demanded Justin, in a voice of gentle remonstrance. 

‘Because one ofthe few privileges that law and 
custom leave toa woman is that of preparing your 
meals!” sid Britomarte, not bitterly or sarcastically, 
as She usually speke of those things, but sweetly and 
cordially. 

“But do you not know that while it gives me pain 
to see you perform these labours, it would give me 
pleasure to perform them for you ?” he said. 

“ Perhaps I might say,the same of myself, Justin !” 
she said. 

He looked up with a smile. It gave him such 
a thrill of delight to hear her call him by his Christian 
name. : 

.* Justin,” she repeated, earnestly, “ all services that 
I cannot perform for myself, I will accept freely and 
gratefully from you. But everything that I can do, 
either for myself or you, you must let me undertake, 
I shall not be contented else.” 

“ Will you be contented then?” ke inquired. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

* Then have your will in that, as in all other things, 
my ” He was about to say “my dearest,” but he 

ht himeelfin tir nd said, “my sister.” 
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“Tndade, thin, and ye'll not have your will, if 
that manes toting water and fiNing tay-kittles, and 
meself to thefore! Sure what would I be doing wid 
me two hands itself, and you working?” said Judith, 
indignantly, and slashing away at the bacon she was 
slicing, as if it had been the antagonist she was dis- 
puting with. 

“ Ab, but, Judith, we are all free and equal on 
this island, if we never were anywhere else, you 
know,” said Migs Conyers, mischievousty. 

“Ah, Lorrd kape us! will ye be haiving that into 
me teeth again? Sure didn't I ate me words whin 
the gintleman brought me me tay? Faix, let who 
will be fray and aquil, so I get me mate and tay! 
Troth meself thinks all the riots and the politics comes 
iv people being hungry or thirsty for one thing or 
another. Ah, thin, will ye lave them eggs alone, 
itself, till I’ve done cutting the mate? Sure I don't 
belave yell know more iv frying bacon and eggs than 
ye will iv sailing the ships you're always after talkin 
about!” cried Judith, dropping the piece of bacon, an 
running to take the eggs from Britomarte. 

“Perhaps you are right, Judith, my girl, but I 
know, at least, how to make an omelette, and you 
must be so good as not to interfere with me,” replied 
Miss Conyers, kindly but resolutely. 

“ Ah, bedad she'll quane it over us here as she did 
in the ship!” said Judith, giving way. 

Britomarte made the omelette, and when it was 
done, turned it into a hot plate, and covered it up and 
set it by the fire to keep warm. 

Then she toasted some of the biscuits, and made 
the coffee. 

4d while Judith fried the rashers, Britomarte 
spread the table-cloth on the grass, and arranged the 
miscellaneous breakfast-service upon it. 

“T think that very few shipwrecked passengers 
would be able to get so good a breakfast as we are 
about to make,” said Justin, with a smile. 

‘ Again, thanks to you, Mr. Rosenthal. You must 
have struggled hard to procure us this breakfast this 
morning,” said Britomarte, sweetly. 

“IT did not feel #. I went and came on ‘ winged 
feet,’as Homer has it! I never had so happy a morn- 
ing in my life, my dearest——-sister !” 

Judith set the coffee pot and the various dishes on 
—not the table, but the table-cloth, and then she with- 
drew to make herself a good pot of “ tay.” 

Justin and Britomarte sat down upon the ground, 
and took their breakfast pic-nic or gipsy fashion. She 
poured out his coffee, and he tetied tor to the most 
dslicate bits of the bacon; and he tasted and praised 
the omelette. 

Judith, watching this pair, and seeing ‘how they 
enjoyed the breakfast in each other’s society, heaved 
a@ great sigh and murmured : 

“ Ah! if meself had but Foretop Tom forninst me, 
I might be happy too. But sure we must be content,” 
she added, philosophically, inhaling the fine fragrance 
of the tea in the teapot, as she poured the boiling 
water on to it. “And how any Christian but a 
baythen can drink thick, bilious coffee when they 
can get beautiful tay is more nor I know,” added the 
tea-worshipper, as she turned up her nose at the rich 
aroma that steamed up from the pot of excellent coffee 
Britomarte had made. 

The breakfast was very leisurely eaten. It was a 
pleasure to linger over that ¢éte-d-téte meal; and it 
was prolonged as much as possible. 

When it was over, Britomarte and Justin withdrew 
from it, leaving Judith to her undisputed privilege of 
washing up the service. 

‘The first thing to be done,” said Justin, as they 
walkéd apart, “is to provide shelter. There is no 
time to be lost before it is done. The grotto, it is 
true, is better than the open sky, and it is well enough 
at night. The disadvantage is that it must be too 
dark to be occupied during the day; though that 
would not matter much in such fine weather as this, 
when you would naturally be out in the open air 
nearly all the times But how. is. the grotto as a tem- 
porary dwelling-place? I only looked into the hole 
whey! passed it in the day, and when [ entered. it 
last night it was tuo dark to be seen.” 

“The grotto is not near so dark as one would 
naturally sup In the first place, the hole at the 
entrance lets in a great flood of light, which the white 
and glistening walls strongly reflect. And in the 
second place, there is a large irregular fissure ip the 
rocks overhead that gives admission toan obliquesun- 
beam, but which, I think, would keep out rain. Come 
and see,” said Miss Conyers, leating the way to the 
grotto. 

Justin followed her, and both entered the place. 

And now I must take this qpeoreety to describe 
the grotto, which was to be Britomarte’s dweiling- 
place until her first rude cabin would be raised by the 
bands of her lover. 

This grotto was at the inland base of that long 
mountain that Justin cressed in coming from the 
! was en- 


the island. It 


tered by a hole about seven, feet high by, ihre, 
broad 


road. 

Around this hole, and up the entire side oj ij, 
mountain, the whole surface was richly clothed wit), 
a thicket of shrubs and saplings wherever they couig 
find root-hold in the soil between the rocks, and |; 
presented a most beautiful appearance. 

In front of the grotto was the small natural opening 
in the woods, where our little Party had made their 
fire and eaten their breakfast. 

Passing in through this hole of the rock, or doorway 
of the grotto, as it might be called, Justin and Brito- 
marte found themselves ina spacious cave, of oval 
form and great natural beauty. 

The floor was nearly level, and the walls rose iy 
the form of a dome, in the top of which was a fissure. 
that letin the sun; and floor and walls were all o; 
the most brilliant white stone, that reflected back the 
sunlight with the lustre of frosted silver. The whole 
size of the place was about that of a large family 
drawing-room. ‘ 

“Tt is a palace for a fairy—a bower for a queen 
said Justin, in admiration. 

And then they turned and left the grotto to look, 
after Judith. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


Though shaggy are the walls aod roof, 
With branches intertwined, 

Yet smooth is all within, rain-proof, 
And delicately lined. 

A hearth ie there, and wcoden dish, « 
And cups in seemly rows, 

And couch all ready to a wish 
For comfort and repose. Wordsworth 

“ Tue next thing to do,” said Justin, as they joined 
Judith at the fire, “is to get all the stores from the 
wreck. After I have secured them, I may bring awa 
as much of everything else that may be useful to wis 
as I can move before the ship breaks up.” 

“It is a great labour that you propose for your- 
self,” said Britomarte, gravely. 

“An absolutely necessary labour, and therefore to be 
undertaken and accomplished,” replied Justin, smiling 

“* You must let us take our share of the work ?” 

“My dear—sister, I mean—the task will be muci) 
too laborious for you. The causeway over which al! 
these things have to be brought is no McAdamized 
avenue, I assure you.” 

“For {all that, Justin, you traversed it, and you 
know that I must make the attempt. If I fail, I wii 
very quietly yield the point, and leave all the labon: 
to yourself alone.” 

* Well, well,” said Justin, laughing, “you are ‘queex 
o’er yourself ’and all things else here. You must work 
your own will.” 

“ And sure here’s meself, wid me two hands to the 
fore, ready to fetch and carty wid the best iv yez.” 

“Thank you, Judith, I certainly counted e1: 
your help,” said Mr. Rosenthal. ‘ And now—-sister- 
shall we set forth?” he inquired, turning towards 
Britomarte. 

“« Tf you please,” said Miss Cenyers. 

Justin looked up through the trees towards the 
blazing sky. For though this was January, yei 
they were in a climate where that month answers |: 
our July. 

“It is very hot, and growing hotter; and | 
dare say you did not bring a bonnet with you wher 
you landed on this island?” he inquired, with a dro!! 
look. 

‘“T dare say I did not,” smiled Britomarte. 

But Judith took up the matter in grand gravity. 

“Bonnet ?” she echoed. “Sure mine was lost itsel/ 
ina fray fight wid the say! Bonnet? Faix, it was 
all I could do at all at all to kape the hair itself on me 
head, let alone bonnets.” 

“Then we must improvise some defence for you! 
heads against this sun,” said Mr. Rosenthal, looking 
“around. “Ah! I have it! the palm leaves! nothing 
could be better!” he exclaimed, starting off in a run 
through the thicket toward the grove of cocoa- 


“Ah! sure what would we do widout him, at a! 
at all! Troth, we hadn't aven a dacent meal’s 
victuals till he come to our relaif, so we hadn't 
Sure we'd perish intirely only for him,” said Judith. 
looking gratefully in the direction where Justin bad 
disappeared. 

Britomarte did not reply. 

There was uo controverting Judith’s words. Per- 
haps also they expressed Britomarte’s own thoughts. 
What, indeed, though one was brave and the other 
strongy could these two women have done, for seli- 
preservation, left alone on this desert island, witheut 
the help of the one man Providence had sent to their 
assistance ? , 

Justin soon returned, bearing large palm-leaves. 
which, with some natural dexterity, he doubled an¢ 
shaped into a rude sort of hoods, more remarkable fo: 
utility than for beauty. 
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«Tbere!” hesaid; “they are not im the latest Pari- 
sian style of ladies’ bonnets, I am afraid; but they 
will keep the sun off, and to do that is the purpose for 
which they were formed. I hope we may all answer 
he end of our creation as well.” 

When they were about to start, the little dog, seeing 
symptoms of a move, began jumping and frisking 
sound them, to testify his approbation of the journey 
and bis willingness to share it. 

“No, you don’t, my fine little fellow. I have had 
mough of crossing the causéway with you. We'll 
ave you here,” said Justin, looking about for some 
neans of confining him. 

To leave him” there was easier to say than‘ to do. 
They might have tied him toa tree, only they had 
neither rope nor chain. Or they might have shut him 
op in the grotto, only they had no door to close 
against his exit. 

At length a brightidea struck Justin. He took his 
pandkerchief from his pocket, rubbed it well upon his 
own face and hands and laid itdown on the ground, 
4nd called the little dog and said: 

“Fidelle! Fidelle !—watch it!” 

And the loyal little creature ran and put his fore- 
paws upon it and stood looking ‘‘ faithful unto death” 
with all his might. 

“Come—we can go now,” said Justin. “Our way 
jads up the mountain, immediately over the roof of 
your grotto, sister; and the ascent is steep and 
rugged; and although you are not a very ancient 
lady, I think that you will find this staff serviceable ; 
indeed, indispensable,” he added, handing to Miss 
Conyers a stick that he had cut for her use in climb- 
ing, and which she received with a smile of thanks. 

He gave Judith a similar staff, and then they all 
set forth. 

They ascended the mountain ‘in a much shorter 
time than might have been expected. . 

When they reached the table iand on the 
nnmit, Justin founda fragment of rock that would 
do for a seat, and advised Britomarte to sit down 
and rest. 

Then he took out his telescope and adjusted it, and 
invited her to take a survey of their little kingdom 
—“for this island is our kingdom, my sister !’’ 

“But how much happier we are than was poor 
slitary Robinson Crusoe, or his prototype, old Alex- 
ander Selkirk!” said Justin, placing the telescope in 
ber hands, as she arose and stood beside him. 
“Rest the glass upon my shoulder to steady it, and 
look,” he added, placing himself in a convenient po- 
sition as a telescope-stand. 

She adjusted the instrament according to his 
advice, pointing it towards the wreck, which she saw 
distinctly wedged in the cleft of the rock at the end of 
the causeway. 

“Poor ship! Ilament her fate almost as if she 
were ahuman being doomed te death. For, of 
course, she is doomed. She must break up sooner or 
later,” said Britomarte. 

“Yes, sooner or later,” replied Justin, contempla- 
lively ; “amd it seems even the greater pity, because, 
as she lays now, she is really not injured beyond re- 
pir, were the means of repairing her at hand. How- 
ever, she will hold together the longer for being hurt 
no worse.” 

Britomarte now lifted the end of the telescopefrom 
Justin’s shoulder, and taking it in both her own 
bands supported it thus while she made a survey of 
the whole circle of the horizon. 

Some minutes passed in this review, during which 
no one spoke. 

Britomarte was the first to break silence : 

“ A wilderness surrounded by the sea; a desert in 
the midst of the ocean! It is magnificent—it is eub- 
lime in its utter isolation and perfect solitude!” she 
said, lowering her glass. 

“Tt is.” answered Justin, relieving her of the 
telescope. “ Yet let Providence give me the time, 
strength, and opportunity, and, this ‘ wilderness shall 
bloom and blossom as the rose, this desert become a 
beautiful home.’ This island shall bea new Eden, of 
which we shall be the new Adamand Eve. Yes! 
for all that has come and gone, we shall be very 
happy here—Sister!” 

He brought himself up with a jerk by this last word. 

His fancy had been running away with him, until 
he saw the clouds gathering upon Britomarte’s brow, 
when he siddenly pulled up with—“ Sister!” 

“Shall we go on?” asked Britomarte. 

‘Certainly, if you are rested,” replied Justin. 

And then they resumed their journey, going down 
the mountain side towards the causeway. 

“I think that we had all the necéssaries and com- 
forts, and many of the luxuries and elegancies, of life 
on board of our ship, bad we not?” inquired Justin, 
as they went on. 

“Yes, of coursé; but you have some reason for 
ssking that question, or rather for reminding me of 
those things. Now, what is your meaning ?” inquired 


.| of sympathy, and then pass 


“Merely to follow up your answer by assuring 
you that you shall have all those necessaries, com- 
forts, and perhaps luxuries and elegancies still.” 
Britomarte looked up at him inquiringly. 

“Nearly all these things remain yet upon the 
wreck. If it will only hold together for a month, I 
can, by diligence, convey them all to the land, and 
store them here. There is.also.a chest of carpenter’s 
tools in the forecastle, and there are building 
materials enough on the island. I can build you a 
very fair little house, and furnish it comfortably with 
the furniture I shall rescue from the cabin and state- 
rooms of the wreck. ‘There is also a large assort- 
ment of grain and garden seeds, which poor Ely was 
carrying out with him to try the experiment of grow- 
ing them on Indian soil. I will try the more promis- 
ing experiment of planting them on your island. 
And then there are the animals to stock your farm. 
The cow, the pigs, the sheep, and the poultry—if I 
can only get them over the causeway. This—the 
removal of the animals—will certainly be the most 
difficult part of our enterprise. But if it is to be 
effected by any amount of labour and perseverance, I 
will effect it.” 

“Sure, sir, did ye say as Cuddie is saved, the cray- 
ture?” inquired Judith, who was tugging on after 
them as fast as she could. 

“Cuddie!” echoed Mr. Rosenthal, with an air of 
perplexity. 

“ Yes, sir, sure—Cuddie, the captain’s cow itself, 
the crayture! I was asking you, is she saved, sir ?” 
“Oh, yes,” laughed Justin; ‘I milked her this 
morning for your breakfast, you know, Judith. And 
oh, by the way, I fed your cat and kittens, too, Judith. 
They, also, are quite safe.” 

“Lord kape us! where are yez going to at all at 
all?” gasped Judith, stopping short in her progress 
upon the brink of one of those chasmis that cut the 
Causeway across. 

“Don’t be frightened, Judith. Stand just where 
you are until 1 help Miss Conyers over to the other 
side, and then I will come back for you,” said Justin, 
who was carefully supporting Britomarte in her diffi- 
cult.descent down one side of the steep. 

When he had lifted her across the stream at the 
bottom, and helped her to climb the other side, and 
seen her safe upon the top, he returned to fetch 
Judith. ; 

When he had conveyed Judith safely to the other 
side of the chasm, they all three resumed their walk. 
Several of these chasms they crossed in the same 
manner, and finally they reached the ship, which re- 
mained in the state in which Justin had left it. 

Mr. Rosenthal handed Miss Conyers on deck, and- 
then helped Judith up-beside her. 

Britomarte looked around with sorrowful remi- 
niscences of that dire calamity which had separated 
her from all her late companions. ’ 
“T never expected to tread these planks again. It 
seems strange to be here. It seems almost wrong to 
be here! As if we had no right to be alive, now that 
all our fellow-voyagers are lost! I cannot rejoice in 
being saved, remembering their destruction!” sho 
murmured, sadly. 

“We do not know that they have been destroyed. 
I think it highly probable that the boat which first 
left the ship’s side—the boat containing the mission- 
ary party—was saved !” said Justin, with the purpose 
of consoling her. 

“Why do you think so?” 

“Because it was the most seaworthy boat of the 
two, and it was manned by a more ksowiug crew, 
and, finally, because they had sense enough to sail 
for the open sea, instead of making for the fatal rock- 
bound coast upon which your boat was wrecked.” 
“Oh, heaven grant they may have been saved !” 
fervently exclaimed Britomarte. 

“ Oh, the poor ould ship! .Ob,me poor ould daddy! 
Oh, me darlint Foretop Tom! Areyez all lost re ? 
Drowned in the dape say? Oh, me fine ship! h, 
me good daddy! Oh, me gay Tom! Ow-oo! Ow-oo! 
Ow-oo!” cried Judith, sitting down upon the deck, 
flinging her apron over her head, rocking herself to 
and fro, and howling dismally. 

And as she was howling, not only from an acute 
feeling of grief, but also from a profound sense of 
propriety, there was not the least use of any one’s at- 
tempting to console her. 

Britomarte laid her hand gently upon the woman’s 
head, and kept it there a moment as @ tacit assurance 
ed on. 

To get into the cabin, she was obliged first to climb 
up the leaning deck, and then go round to the com- 
panion ladder and climb down. 

Justin helped her as much as she would allow him 
to do. 

Looking around upon the empty cabin and the 
vacant state-rooms, lately the home of herself and her 
fellow voyagers, she was almost overwhelmed by the 
realization of the awful calamity that bad befallen 


that you doesn’t want here? 
won't take lies betwane meself and the say. 
if meself won't take it the say will. 
ful owners will never want it at all, at all! 


She wondered why it was that she could not weep, 


but she really could not! the feeling of awe over- 
powered the feeling of grief, and besides, the pressure 
of necessity was upon her—the necessity of imme- 
diate action, 


She went into her state-room and changed all her 


clothing, and from her good stock of wearing apparel, 
which she found in excellent preservation, stio se- 
lected two more changes; then she took her sewinz 
materials—needles, thread, scissors and thimble, and 
her little toilet service—combs, brushes, soap and 
towels, and she rclled all these articles up together in 
a compact little parcel, and tied it upin a pocket- 
' handkerchief. 


While doing this, she experienced a feeling of co- 


punction for taking off anything for her own indi- 
vidual comfort only, when so much needed to be ear- 
“ried off for the general good. 
reflected that the common decencies of life, no less 
than her own inclination, made it absolutely neces- 
sary that she should provide herself with the means 
of personal neatness and cleanliness. 


But then, again, sho 


By the time she had made up her tittle parcel, 


Judith, who had finished her performance on deck, 
and so satisfied her sense of what was expected from 
her, came stumbling down the companion ladder. 


And Judith’s cat and kittens, recognizing their 


mistress, jumped out of the spare state-rooin and ran 


up to her, purring and rubbing their sides against 


her feet. 


Judith went in turn to all the state-rooms except 
Britomarte’s. 

“Sure, I suppose [ may help myself to everything 
For sure what you 
And 
And the right 
Say, 
ma’am !” 

“ Judith,” said Miss Conyers, doubtfully, “if [ 
understand what you mean by so many ‘selfs,’ you 
are asking my leave to take what you want fsom this 
cabin ?” 

“Sure, yes, 
itself!” 

“Then I have no right either to give or withhold 
leave. Here we have equal privileges, and you must 
do a8 you please ; or, rather, you must act accordiag 
to the dictates of your own conseience,” 

“Sure, ma’am, [ know better than that intirely. 
Sure I’m not going to act according to the dictates iv 
what’s-its-name, nor anything else at all, atall. ['m 
going to do as ye bid me. Faix, meself knows we're 
both depinding on the gentleman to save us from 
perishing intirely. And troth ye can wind tho gin- 
tleman around yer finger, so ye can; and so, bedad, 
it behoves me to do as you say, since he’s king and 
you're quane.” 

“Se,” thought Britomarte to herself, what power 
I possess in virtue of superior intellect and education 
goes for nothing with this, my only female com- 
panion; but what power I possess, through my 
interest with this one able-bodied male p Ren allin 
all, because, forsooth, we are both dependent apon 
him (with his physical superiority) to save us from 
perishing. Oh, nature has been very unjust to 
women, and that is the sacred truth! She should 
have given us strong bodies to match our strong 
hearts and heads!” 

“ And ye have niver tould me whether ar no E may 
take what I like,” said Judith. 

“Then I tell you now: Judith, help yourself.” 

“Thanky, ma'am! Sure it’s a privilege I niver had 
before in all me life; but, thanks to the shipwrack, | 
have it now! Sureit’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good,” said Judith, going into Mrs. Ely’s room, and 
beginning to rummage over that poor woman’s finery 
with great satisfaction. 

Mary Ely, having been the daughter of a wealthy 
merchant, had as large and as rich a stock of wearing 
apparel as any woman in the middle class of life could 
wish to possess; and Judith overhauled it with great 
enjoyment. 

‘Ah, what an illigant shawl!” she cried, holding 
up a fine, large camel’s hair wrap. “ What anilligant 
shawl intirely to wear to mass! What would Pore- 
top Tom think iv me in this? And sure won't it 
astonish them all whin I wear it! Father O’Neil may 
talk as much as ho likes about the lilies of the field 
and Solomon in all his glory; but sure I'll wear this 
shawl to mass if I have to make up for it wida 
thousand ‘Hail Marys.’ But sure there’s no mass 
nor no church on that baste iv an island, and [ should 
only wear it for that laughing divil to grin at. But, 
ab! wh:tadarlint iv a green silk dhress, and how 
beautiful it will go with the shawl,sure! Look 
ma’am!” she exclaimed rushing up to Miss Conyers, 
.and holding up tho shawl in one hand and the dress! 
in the other for inspection. 

Britomarte turned away, revolted at the womarss 
exhibition of thoughtlessness or heartlessness. If ona 


ma’am, that’s just what ft mane 








Miss Conyers. 


them. 


| of the common enemy had acted as Judith did in thie 
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matter, Britowarte would. have :poured upon him the 
fuil measure of her scorn and indignation; but with 
her own sex.she was ever most merciful and forbear, 


f Look, ma’am—oh, look! the beautiful red shawl 
and the green silk dhress. Sure :yerniver set, eyes,0n 
’em-before! She'd niver be wearing the like iv these! 
on thd deck, to be spoilt: entirely; wid the ealty 
say wather. 
absorbed in. her own delight to observe the pained ex 

iow of: Miss Con) ers’ countensnoe, 

“Ob; Judith bow cam.you! Don't—denit!” was. 
all-that she could reply. 

Bat it was enough; for in an instant the.consiqnsn, 
ness of her- own secining, want of heart rushed upon 


Judith's.mind,.and quite: overwhelmed ben, with ire-)}) 


morse, Sbe dropped the finery, flung hexself, down; 
upowm tle. floor im a sitting position, threm hen apron, 
ever ber head, and begas to rook her bady to and di 
oryme : 

“@Qby the baste that I was! Oh, the haythenJ ; 
made iv myself! Ob, the divild was trming, to, wid 
me Vanity .and hardness iv-heart! To beenjoying ev 
thespnoparty» before iver graving: fon the dead) Gis, 
the poor young craytar, cutoff im the bleam iv ber, 
youth!» Sure she was the coveiv me heart and.the, 
lightiv meeye! But I shall aiver, sce her again— 
niver!! She's. gone! gone! gone!—lost, in the, sabi 
say, wather?) Ow-o0! ow-o0! oweoo!—och-hone! 
och-hene! och-bone!” 

And Judith sot in foria regular bout of rockiugiand 
howling—not by any means in the spirit of bypperiay, 
but.as.a matter of business; froma sense of duty, and 
witha feeling of some little sonew, which, she was 
conscientiously trying to inerease. 

Miss Conyers liked this performance quite as little 
as she had the other; but asshe was,pot an habitual 
fault-finder, she said nothing. 

Meanwhile, on deck Justia, had. collected togather 
a8 many stores as the united strength, of. himself and 
party could carry to the shore. 

And now he came down the companion-ladder.and, 
mquired : 

“ Are you ready to return, sister ?” 

“ Qeits” answered Misa Oonyens. 

Tren sumning to her companion, she said; 

“Geme, Jndith, my. good, girl, compose yourself, 
and make up your bundle. We. haye).gos, to, go. on, 
shore”: 

“dsdhe gintleman ready?” inqaired Jadith, drop, 
ping hex: apron. from. her. head and, revealing; a. red, 
swollen, sear-stained face. 

“ Yés, Judith, and waitiag ! 
up 

‘t Sune couldn't he wait a little, longer, while I give, 
thepeor, young crayture, whese clothes, I’m going to 
wear, her dues of graving for her ?” whimpered. the 
woman. 

“J could wait, my good, gixl, but the. tide won't; 
n an how: from this it wilk cover the causeway,” said 
Mr. Rosenthal. 

“ Ab,-then, ma'am, help, me up, and I'll be, obleeged 
to yo. - Sure. 1 can finish, my, graving some,other 
time, when I'm at leisure. But, faix! sure I never 
sit meself down for a dutiful epellof graving but what 
I'm, interrupted in it. Twice it was.the laughing 
baste!. New it's the tide. But I'll finish some, other 
time,” said Judith, wiping her eyes and giving. her 
hand to Miss Conyers, who, helped. lier to wise, 

“There, Judith, you are all right. now,” 
Britomarte. 

“'Phavky, ma'am. Sare I wouldu’t throuble ye, 
only» me limbs bend under, me wid, the, gyaif I'm 
failimg for the poor young crayture who has, left me 
herelothes,” said Judith, trying bard to feel as, badly 
as she said she did. 

Nevertheless, she was very partioular in making up 
her, bundle of finery, which was so large that. she 
could afford Mr. Rosevtiial but, little assistance in con- 
veying a part of the stoves that be, had, gathered. to- 
gether, 

But at length she managed to tie her bundle.on 
her back and taketa box of teaou her head. 

And so she followed Mr. Rosenthal and Miss Con- 
yers, Who were both laden with as much ag they 
could carry. 


Let me, help you, 


said 


(To be continued.) 


Fortunate Recovery or .Treasvre.—A singular 
secovery of property has just been .made in. the port 
of Havre. ‘Le ship William Tellarriveda few days 
back from Paris, and a passenger was getting into,a 
boat to go on shore, with a leathern traveller's pouch 
suspended from his neck, when the strap broke, and 
the bag, which contained 20,000 francs, in gold and 
motes, fell into the water and disappeared. The 
owner remained xe daysin Havre, while attempts 
were being to recover the property; but all 
efforts were unsuccess/ul, and at length, in despair, 
be left the town aud went on to Paris, A few days 


Look ma'an,” persisted: J udiéh,: toe, mach qi 





ago, hewever, two, boatmen of the port made another 


trial. with a,line,, to. which fish-hooks, were attached., 


and which they, dragged,along, the.mud. They. at 
length succeeded.in, catching hold of the.,bag, aud 
bringing, it safely inte their.boat, and then deposited it 


at; the police. office, The;owner has since presented, 


them, with.a sum of 800 francs, 








AT ANCHOR. 

A sAauom bythe green home sheze: 
Whileiseas ave: ebbing from hisiwview, 
Dotall hisearly jeys renew: 

He sings the.songs-heeang of: yone; 

He spiés his littte cot, he smiles 
With ia-full’ joy ne'er felt before ; 

He holds that one bare prospect more 

Than all‘ths summer of ‘the isles. 


The quict homeislisy the,trees. 
Sprang from, the seads his gvandsires beid, 
Among the,mould; within the glade 
The. mgrtles rustle inthe breege, 
Above a treasured little grave, 
His early ‘loss, his first: deep: woe ; 
Not amy dand that he may know 
Beyond the purple of the wave 
Hath such a jewel in its breast: 
He loves each rock, and stream, and dell; 
*Tis here he only cares to dwell, 
’Tis here he ever, longs to rest. 
This is,his.home of, joy and-ease ; 
And. better sis the myrtle temnb 
Than all the heavy dusks, that gloom 
The groves. of spice beyond the seas. a te te 


—————E=_=_ 


PEQPLE AT. THEIR BEST. 


Ir: seems to me, the longer one lives, if living, to, 
any veal purpose, andthe more one. subsoils into the. 
great field of our common natuue, the more one sees 
the practical wisdom of turning the best side of other 
people’s characters towards us, and doing always what 
lies in our power to develop them in the direction of 
their truest selves. Otherwise, my reader, you will 
have.a hard time in the werld, for, say what we will 
of ‘the “dignity of human nature,” of 

The sweet bells jangled out of tune, and harsh, 
there is enough in the dark and evil side of human. 
nature to sadden, disgust, and alienate any love, and. 
patience less than. that of the, Eternal Father's, 

People at their best. How immensely wide apart— 
how utterly ualike is this from people at their worst. 
We. all know persons. who seem to us separate indi-. 
vidualities, so totally unlike are they in different moods 
and relations. 

At one time, and under. one class of influences and 
motines brought to, bear on one, side of their natures, 
you will find such people kind, generous, sympathetic, 
self-sacrificing ; y with finest service of heart or 
hand, to any degree, and in different cincumstances ; 
with another set of forces stimulating another class of 
feelings, and tendencies, you shall find. these very 
same persons disclosing such a hard; mean, hateful, 
passionate, selfish side, thatthey will fairly seem_pos~ 
sessed of ‘the Spirit of Evil himself. 

How often have | had said to me. of particular, men 
and, women—how often have I thought it myself: 
“ There is one side of that.man or women that I 
honour, admire, loye; there is another that I recoil 
from, condemn, and despise,” 

Now. these moral contrasts inthe same individual 
are ineffably painful; but through all our lives we 
shall have to be shocked with just these. incongis- 
tencies, / 

And whare the contrast is not so sharply defined as 
in these,cases, it.is still,apparent. and, painful enough 
in those-who, with much that is good, noble, beauti- 
fulin,their chaxacters, have, yet weaknesses, .mean- 
nesses, conceits,, jealousies, that mar and disfigure 
them more or less. 

And let us take the matter right home to ourselves. 
Who of us,is not conscious of this “worst” side; 
of weaknesses.and infirmities of heart and character ? 
Who of us has not been appalled by thoughts and 
feelings whiob, little suspected, have lurked in, the 
closets and dark’ corners of the soul, until leaping 
into sudden life, on some test-moment, they have 
shocked and humiliated us; teaching us, thereafter, a 
new wisdom,.a wider and deeper charity. 

It is so easy for us all to get wretched, and sore, 
and prejudiced on one side or another. We all know 
that there are subjects which excite us, trials which 
we have borne, wrongs whieh we havesuffered, people 
who have injured us, that it seems next to impossible 
to recall calmly,aad whose very memory stirs all the 
old heat and bitterness within us. 

Who does not know how hard it is to reflect tran, 


quilly, to.reason clearly, dispassionately on any gyp. 
ject; where much that.is;dear to us is at.stake, — 

And then. there come in, tao, those mighty forces of 
education, association, habit, and, perhaps. greater 
hen hae pacer dp 8,.0f each other, of 
the 5 of motive, o stand point of the 
9) ps Ral govhasay Bs gage oh peta our ak 

went , +, Would, no} ity, witho 
mre 54 all other pea ** profit Rn Trvemy Ood tet 
in, hand with it! 

Not that. would salye.over the evil that is the ong 
ariul fant of life—not, that I would stand _pipiag 
my small note of “ peace,” when,thare;is,nene, while 
the, thunder, and. wail, and discord of; selfishness 
pomion. and sin, sweep their Stormy ,wrath ,down. aij, 
aarharee of ages, carrying woe and desolation. with 

No, my reader, evil is a force in the,world, ands 
fonce..sa, mighty; and active that God gave to the 
js andy Aang apc x dd ys .the Son of 

is, loxe, that we might , be; delive: ‘om. its, power 
and victory, and that is pall aay saree sin 
It is the foul ulcer, the Page. Pur pu for: which, no 
pieaeme of philosgpby, no, skill of man, has cure or 


ng. 
Peopte at their best! Search for this always— 
seek to nourish it, in, all, with,whom yon are brought 
into any relations, Avoid in others that of them 
which. ic. wrenched, inflamed, unsound—which. is 
mean, bateful, wicked. Develop,the healthtu], sweet, 
better side of, your nature and theirs. 
Grow in the direotion of generous. enthusiams, of 
thoughtfal kindness, of, swift. feeling; above all, 
grow in, charity;,and many a.soul, one.side of which 
sits. bound in, chains, and ,darkness of, prejudice, and 
meannesses, and hate, shall feel the influence which 
touches, its .bether nature, shall quickea to the new 
life and warmth, and loosen. many.a fetter and break 
many a chain. 
And so studying yourself. wisely. and ‘others well, 
you shall find how much,this seeking, for the “ best 
side” smoothes and sweetens your own life; how 
many roughnesses it will soften, how, many flowers 
will spring inte, bloom along the stones, and clefts of 
the rocka in. that highway, of life, which, seemed so 
full of gloom.and barrenness |! 
In shont, there lies hidden, deep, in the kernel of 
this saying, muoh philosophy. and mueb_refigion— 
“ Take people at..their best, and pu shall, all,the 
time, be making the beat of, pa sa enere 











Heattumsss: or Irowonaps~The: following 
curious fact:with .regand»to the healthiness:of these 
vessels: will ‘be found interesting: It isxproved that, 
notwithstanding the greater confinement, owing to 
the: hulls: of) these ships “‘beingimuch nearer te the 
water than thoseiof ‘wooden: vessels, the health of the 
men hasim no wise suffered, but, om the contrary, has 
been better than that of sailors om board the old ships. 
In one:instance there was:but a.single case of sickness 
during. the period of 165-days, 

Tue: “First: Foor” to tre River Trve ww 
1866:—Te fine ‘steamer Earl Percy, from London, 
the-property of the«Tyne Steam Shipping Company, 
was the first vessel to enter the River Tyne on New 
Year's thorning ; ‘and on ‘her arrival in Shields Har- 
bout, between twelve‘and'one o'tlock on’ New Year's 
morning, during bright ‘moonlight, she was saluted by 
the firing of guns and‘ other manifestations of re- 
joicing—a-complinient her commander, Mr. Oay, duly 
reciprocated by firing the ship’s guns. It is a some- 
what singular coincidence that a vessel named after 
the noble earl ‘should be the first to arrive in the 
principal ‘port on the north-east coast, situated in 
Northumberland. 

Summer, Flowers, at Carisrmas,—A list of spring 
and summer flowers, &c., blossoming, besides the winter 
flowers, in various, gardens, at Ventnor, on, Christmas- 
day, 1865,“ All the gardens are quite unprotected. In 
the garden of Mr. H. B,, Leeson, M.D., are; Maurandy 
Barclayana, tropeolum Lobbianum, geraniums (pink, 
white, and, scarlet), mesembryanthemum, fuchsia (all 
the tender sorts), linum flavum, antirrhinum, lantana, 
gaillardia picta,gazania, vinca, calceolaria, double 
stock, single stock, roses, cloth of gold roses, violets, 
ies, mignonette, yellow jessamine, exeranthemum, 
euphéa, convolyulus minor, corgopsis. tantona, phlox 
Drummondi, heliotrope, Alonsoa. Warszewicxi, blue 
lobefia, cytigué (various), verbena (various), French 
marigold, pentstemon, mule pluk, nasturtium, coronilla 
(various), ageratum, Cape aster, tritoma uvarla, poly- 
gala, salvia, effulgens, tender shrubs, olia fragrans, 
orange tree, oleander, abutilon striatum, myrtle io 
bloom. In the kitchen-garden of Mr. G. A. Martin, 
M.D.—Green peas in bloom, ripe’ figs (Second crop), 
new potatoes, large as hens’ eggs., There were also in 
various gardens primroses, carnations (various), 
hepetic» (red), green apples as large as marbles, and, 





a week before, an applé-tree in b’oom. 
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Tae WHALE’s SKELETON.—The ‘skeleton of the 
whale lately cast dshoge ‘in ‘Pevensey Bay is being 
exhibited at Hastings, in’ the Central Cricket Ground, 
where the bones of this sea*giant have been rebuilt, 
ss in the pérfevt' carcass. The extreme length of the 
skeleton is 68 ft. The lower ‘jaw bones are 16 ft. 
§ in. long; the upper jaw 17 ft. 5 in. long. There 
gre 15 ribs, the longer'of which are 10 ft. 8 in., and 
15 vertebree. The head and shoulders, at the point of 
junction of the fin “bones, are of se thickness. 
Fourteen persons stood inside the cavity of the mouth, 
sad: there’was’ then left ample room for anotlier half- 
doen. And'yetvthe throat-opening is only a suiall 
oblong spértare; bout nine inches by three or four | 


inobes. 


A 


DAUGHTER TO MARRY.. 
By the Author of “‘ Butler Burke at Eton,” $c. 


pa ae 
OHAPTER XVL 


iscents and uncuéents did-he meke, 
9 to-thrall the sense 
“Dread scents too’ were 


All. sorts 
And eanence 
And hold it captive. 


In ‘his ing; he coniti'cut the thread of 
Life, and numb 
subtie 


the faculties of man with 
‘Ob, his artiwaedark and 
Mystic, fall of. awe. 

AupHonse | Pastitiz! was one of \those «clever 
Frenchmen who ‘devote their :livds |ito .:chemidal 
analyses. He-had fromijhis \¢drliest' youth been a 
chemist. ‘His: first:-house, Of business was at Bor- 
desux: -he.'4id moti(practise! there mote:than ' five 
years. Pastille was a man Who» beliewed.in his own 
jslent, and)thoug ht with-considerable vjustice:that the 
provincial town did mot) dffer sufiicient-seope for his 
abilities. 

He determined to) go: to :Paris;! which | he «accord- 
ingly did. | At‘that timersociety: inthe capital 'wasin 
avery corrupt state, and Pastille fotinds itamorespro- 
fitable: and ‘niore to his purpose to pan derio the'vices of 


the aristocracy'than heididtoadhere toldgitimate trade. | oi] 


In those (days ‘the state ‘was-utlinged and dis- 
jointed. <Revolutions»decurred periodically ; every- 
thing was venal: amd ¢orrupt. Such being the case, 
itisuot sufprising that) there was: oceasionally: a'de- 
mand fer subtle poisons. This demand Pastille met, 
and thon aequulesil ib reputation of a Gagliostro in 


Paris, whererhe twas 4 

Forseme «yearsoP rished like aigreensbay 
tree, but it ‘sord: oud 6m two uglyaffairs 
were brought to lightjandthe great chemist’s name 
figured unpl tly prominent manner before 
the public. No one was.so much disgusted at this as 
Pastille bimisdlf, aid’ With ‘praiseworthy pridence‘and 
determination ‘he resolved to leave the country. 

This he succeeded in‘doing, and 'comtrived’to carry 
the bulk ‘of ‘His property’'to London, whtrd he esta+ 
vlished ‘a business in Soho'Square. 

Pastille’s ‘repotetion ‘travelled: with “himand ‘he 
Was amongetthe.initiated regarded seagreatautho+ 
rity upon poisons ; and many ridmpeojle who wished 
—s0 they said+-to kill.a few rate or pat.a.dog‘outiof 
the way,) drove up in their .cartieges::to:iSeho 
Square, under pretence of going | tothe Bazaat; and 
quietly went into Pastille’s, ostensibly-for perfumery 
but in reality w*purchasesome of thedeleterious deug 
in which he dealt. 

It was darkly whispered that Alphonse Pastille was 
acquainted: with the poisonsecrets ofthe Middle Ages; 
that.all the hidden. and mystic lore of the alchemists 
bad descended to him, and that he could; poison, like 
the Medicis and.the Borgias, without .any living 
uedical mam being able to. detect the slightest symp- 
toms of a foreign and deadly agent in the stomach or 
blood of the deceased. 

Mrs. Sandford Saville had heard of'Pastille; and ‘his 
fame as a/sdliierof poisons had reached ber-ears. Up 
to the present. time,she had not had occasion to try 
his skill or put his cleverness toa test. 

She hated . Maurice F 





‘enwick with « fierce and 
deadly batred,.and resolved to, ) wren bis paying bis 
addresses. to. her daughter in future, and when she 
buted i) was tothe death. . 

Mrs. Saville, like. all designing. women, was fond 
of prying into everybody’s affairs, aud.she ;»made.a 
poiat of playing the spy upon her daughter in every 
possible way. When Felicia was out she would go 
to her bedroom-and ransack her drawers for letters, 
in the hope of discovering some tell*tale letter or 
bauble which:-would inform her to whom ber heart was 
given, and Jet her know ‘how ‘she should “shape her 
conduct. 

This system of espionage did not give her’any sub- 
Nantial reward, and Mrs.’ Saville used -to watch 
Felicia when she slept; and-was sometimes fortunate 
tnough to see'the git'l’s lips‘move’ and hear words of 
love, words of frantic affection, words almost of 
idolatry “lavished ‘upon the man to ‘whom ‘she had 
geen her bat to whom, fer seme mysterious 


{dmiquity 
‘therefore 


‘fand/ hemsurvant had ‘knocked atthe door. 


When the mother heard'this, heard the fervid ut- 
terances of which the ‘sleeping girl was unconscious, 
she became passionately irate, and vowed veugoance 
of aterrivle kind against Fenwick. 

It-is' diffieult for quiet, sober, and honest people td 
belisve:in the wickedness of the world, the sdaily 
Grime,’ the hourly infamy of those whe live! notso 
much te preserve as to destroy. 

Itwas late, but Alphonse Pastille' was nota man to 
retire. to’ rest atan-early hour. ‘Peopte who coumiit 
crime, aad are-guilty of deeds unworthy of their man- 
hood generally, select the dead-of night joratall events 
ithat«part‘of'the day when the‘shades of night lave 
ifdllen,' so! ‘that'the eye of ‘man may’ not witness the 
they are'about to perpetrate. Mrs. ‘Saville 
Nked ‘the night time. She was better ableto 
scheme and plot when'the stirs were’shining' than 
iwrlen the sun/illuntinated that partof the world sthich 
it favoured with its presence. 

She was ushéred-into -a small reom on the ground 
floor when‘shearrived at-Alphouse Pastille's residence 
Theshop 
was shut, and epttarce had to/be sought throughthe 
' private door. 

The'room’was'plainly furnished. On*one side was 


‘a bookycase ‘filled with works ow chemistry, onthe 


opposite wall was a collection ‘of’ bones and skalls ; 
to’ the Jeft 'was a huge python’ or anacorday stm ffed 
and coiled artistically round'the truiikof a treestothe 
‘ was /a‘coniplete' skeleton, held together by wire. 
Take'it'allin-all, Mr. Pastille’s*waiting-room ‘was not 
the “most cheering apartment in*'the ‘world, northe 
one most taloulated to reassure the ‘timid oruervous 
‘visitor. 

On the table in the centre of the room was'a case 
‘of ‘of ‘great ‘strength, doubly ‘and  trebly 
idistifted, and! much more powerful than ‘tlose-retailed 
by’the*trade. In some bottles the perfiime'there veon- 
tainted was ‘worth“three, four and ‘five shillings #drop, 
end’ when: distilled’ would ‘sell for more tlian “that 
sum, so great was the strength of “the i 


Mr. Pastille did not keep his visitor waiting long. 
He gave her just sufficient time ‘to“look’ around her, 
to ‘stan the ‘apartment ‘and ‘rest briefly 'upen its 
horrors, and then made his appearance. 

Alife waea little man,'smali*even’ fora’ Frenchman, 
very thin and sallow,’ with high“and'promingnt cheek 
bones. His mouth was stall atid wontracted;' his lips 
thin, his nose aquiline, his eyes sharp, small, and 
piereing;his*forehead marrow; though it was well de- 

‘atthe ‘temples. 

He wore a dressing-gown‘of ‘black | serge, vinttured 
at the waist with: @ piece of ‘coninyon ‘cord, ‘tied in a 
knot infront. 

He bowed as he entered, atid ‘said : 

'“T am Alphonse Pastille may I ask youto tell me 
your busitess ?” 

“Vou wre “a obeiist,’ I’ believe, aswell as a per- 
Pumier?” 

“Tam.” 

‘“Do'y Gesell poisons?” 

“TItentirely depends. I always inquire fer what 
purpose a poison is wanted. Arethe ratsin your 
‘house ‘troublesome, Mrs. — ?” 

** Norman.” 


“Oh! thenk-you/Mrs. Norman. Is! yourlarderin- 


‘fested! with rats?” 


“Ttamay’be, ‘but I leave ‘those'things almost entirely 
to the-servatits.” 

“Pivank Fou. ‘Ttais’ for a’deg, then,'that / you want 
the deleterious drug. I can supply some capital 
strychnine which will do'‘the business for you'with 
great rapidity.” 

“Itis not a dog either,” replied’ Mrs. Sandford 
‘Saville. 

““Tnddesd'taid Pastille, raising bis eyebrows, “1 
am ‘mistaken again.” 

“ You are.” 

“ Then I must inform you, ‘madam, “that’I ‘do not 
sell poisens for any other than a legitimate: purpose.” 
“Tn thatcase I‘heve been greatly mistoformed.” 

* Possibly, madam,” returned Pastille, with equani- 
mity; “Iam not responsible ‘for all the ¢alumiious 
reports which my enemies may spread abroad/respect- 


ing me. 

‘Certainly'not; but—shall I tell you what I have 
heard 2?” 

“Tf you please; madam.” 

“ My friends have said to me: ‘Oh! my dear‘Mrs. 
—a+Norman, if you wish to rid yourself of ‘a tire- 
‘some ‘and importunate person, go to Pastille+he is in- 
valuable ‘in sach casés,-and give you great satis- 
faction. By all means employ him.’” 

“ May I inquire the name of your friend ?” 

“T shall give it you in strict confidence.” 

“ Of course.” 

“ My friend is the Cowkitess of Latidy down.” 

“Really. Iam charmed to meet with adady who 
is acquainted with one of my best customers,” said 





reason, she could net give her hand. 


Pastille, with a smile of gratulation. “I have no 


doubt that as youare in her-ladysliip’s confidence, she 
has mentioned my tetmsto nou. Yow'pérveive'that I 
amtreating you confidentiuly, and Indo so because 
the mame ‘you have mentioned vas a‘taligmenic virtue 
about it, which to me is irtesistitle.” 

“T think there was some'ueution of anfixedsum,” 

igaid»Mrs.' Saville. 
“ Oh, no! exeuserme for :sofablrupt:a edntradietion. 
' We have uo fixed sum ‘here; everything is:doue’on 2 
graduativg scale-—thergreater éhe' risk, tie larger the 
amouut to be paid.” 

“ Ah! I see.” 

“ What ivas the sum named te you, madam ?” 

*\A bundred pounds.” 

‘Hm +thatiis ‘the consulting «fee ; aud ‘if puadam 
will have the goodness to pay that!at:omce,;:we cap 
‘proceed to business.” 

“ You will-deiem to imy wishes'?”/said: Mrs. Saville, 
eesitatingly. 

Always, provided) madam ‘is prepared to: pay the 


“Tell me what you want and you shall have it.” 

‘) Por ewitat?” 

‘“Never mind for what. Tellimewhat-you want.” 

“Two hundred ‘and fifty, pounds,” replied! Pastitle, 
‘with:an udfliuching countenanee. 

‘“The:sum sis exorbitant, but I will give ‘it you on 
ithe traderstanting that you will: givetmethe drag of 
which I am in search.” 

“ Naame it.” 

“I eannot,!for Ido ‘ot know its mame, though I 
am ,told you possess it.” 

“Dell me its) properties,” said Pastille. 

Mrs. Saville looked hard at the perfumer and re- 
»plied : 

“Ttdoes not kill, this drug I #m lookingrfor. 
simply paralyzes.” 

“ Ah, Belpheger,” cried the chemist. “ Yow athude to 
that fanious decoction of ganinaswhich wes brought 
to perfection by Dr. Dre. You are rightowhen»you say 
(teetit does not kill aud-simply paralyzes. You are 
mot ‘in the habityof mincing words, »madam, for 
Belphegor has the iuestimable advantage dverall other 
‘dvugs’of paralyzing beth the ‘body and ‘the brain. 
'Dherman who drinks it becomes'a hepeless, :purpose- 
less idiot. 

“That is it; that is-what-I want. Give me « phial 
of Belphegor.” 

Mrs. Saville, as she spoke, produced a porte-monnaie 
elaboratély ornamented With pearis, ivory, and gold ; 
from this she tobk ‘im notes—the very notes that her 
husband-had stolen fromthe Royal Bubble Bank of 
which ‘he was manager—two hundred and fifty 
pounds; the large sum “tliat Alphonse Pastille had 
‘stipulated for before he would “give his! advice or 
idebiver the'drug of which she stoodin need. 

“ There,” she said, pushing the crisp and flwitering 
motes over to iim, “‘take/the mouey aud: give me the 
Belphegor.” 

Alpltouse Pasiille adjusted bis ‘spéctacies:n his 
nose, lovked ‘critically at themiby the lighti of a 
‘amp whichistoodon the table, counted them with 
serupulous ‘exavtitade, folded ithem up, td tplaced 
them in his pocket. 

For fulla minute he did notemove. 

This quiescence, this extravrdivary ‘cal swlarmed 
Mrs: Saville, whoexoclaimed in-an eagerwad tramulous 
voice, The Belphegor; giveime the Belphegor !” 

“Tiamat your sérvice, /umdam,” rephied the pro- 
fessor of chemistry, 'blaudly ; “ itisiuot adimg Iikeep 
dead y*madeupon-the' promises,iand I was reeniling the 
ingredicuts) so'us'toswve a reference to my seithtific 
books.” 

“ 'Pardon«me,” said Mrs. Saville, “I did net knew.” 

*Tmustdeave vyowaloue ‘ior aiquavter of an hour,” 
‘continued theprofessor. 

“tid uty money ?” 

“You shall-have its’ value on my return.” 

‘Witen ‘will that be ?’ 

“T have told you.” 

“Bat—” 

“ Be‘contént to trast'me, uia'tam. I must ive ia 
plicit cotHfidence ‘plated in'me. If I de paniier’to'the 
vices of tnakind, it does: not*follow that I am tttterly 
untrustworthy. 

“Enough! I trustyou, and ‘shall stay here till 
your veturn,” said Mrs. Saviile, whe felt wearied by the 
chemist’s pertinacious remarks respecting his honesty. 

Pastille went. to his laboratory, and there concocted 
the diabolieal hixture which was ‘to deprive “the one 
to whom it was administered of healfh and reason. Ho 
experienced no compunction when corepléting his 
horrid task. He'did not care ‘an atom what the con- 
sequences of his work would be as long as ‘he wag 
paid for what he did, and'well paid. He fused some 
thetal ina cracible, and then mixed it witi a pungent 
vegetable essence. Whom the cottimintling wag 
finished, he poured ‘it into a phial and took it’te hie 
customer, 

Mrs. Saville eagerly snatched it owt of his hand, and 


It 





holding it up to the light, said: 
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“Isthis it? Is this what you call Belphegor? 
And will it do what you say?” ' 

* You have my word that it will. If you gre ia- 
credulous, try it upon yourself, here in this room !"' 

Do you think me mad ?”’ 

“ Not for an instant.” 

“Well, suppose everything you say of this Bel 
phegor to be true, I should be immolating myself.” { 

“Excuse me; you would not,” said Pastille, with 
one of his babitua) smiles, grim and mysterious. ‘ 

* And why ?” 

“T have the antidote.” { 

“Tam sorry there is an antidote. I wish my work 
to be final. 1 wish to do ‘whatever [ undertake in the 
most decisive manner! Is the antidote know, to any+ 
oxe but yourself?” 

“To noone. The baue is my property, and so is 
the antidote. Will you try the effects of both upon 
yourself? I will guarantee that you experienc 


nothing but a slight heaviness—a drowsy feeling, 
with a passing faintness, which a cordial I have shail 


Mrs. Sandford Saville hesitated for some time, she‘ 
could not make up her mind to submit to the ordeal 
which the perfamer suggested to her. He might be 
mistaken after all, his antidote might not be so power- 
ful as his bane ; and if it were not, she would be re- 
duced to a shesking condition, to which death was, 
preferable 

“Tam eatisfied,” she said, “ perfectly satisfied ; give 
me the Belphegor, and on no account part with the, 
antidote.” 

* You may rely apom my discretion, madam,” said 
Pastille. 

H»-opened the door and his visitor was bowed into 
her carriage, in which she departed, carrying with her 
the wherewithal to blight the existence of any one 
whem she might curse with her hatred. 

Aud who was the unhappy being who had incurred | 
her resentment ? 

Maurice Fenwick, and for him the drug was in- 
teuded. For his especial injury had she bought it, 
and upon him she was fully resolved to experiment. 
1¢ is hardly possible to believe in so much wickedness; 
but an ambitious and a mercenary women is capable 
of almost anything 


CHAPTER XVII 
The mind that breods on guilty woes 
Is like the scorpion girt by fire, 
In circle narrowing as it glows, 
The flames around their captive close, 
Till, inly scorched by thousand throes, 
Tis maddened iu its ire The Giaour. 

Lu«e FentyMasy, having been baffled iu his attack 
upon Lord Linstock, was ali the more determined to 
follow up the slight clue he had obtained, and 1u order 
to do so it was necessary for Lim to go to the Pantiles 
and see if he could not derive some information from 
the dumb girl, Mula. } 

If she could be made by threats or promises to re- 
veal what she evidently had locked up in her breast, 
aud tell the secrets of her deceased mistress, he would 
be ia a position to make his fortune as he had:some 
time ago*hoped to do. 

Luke Fentyman was one of those outcasts of civili- 
zion whose lines are hard and not cast in pleagant 
places. No home could Luke call his own, no fireside 
had he toown him master, no wife to call him hus- 
band, no children to lisp the name of father! 

He was a wanderer in the streets of the great city. 

The only clothes he possessed were, the wretched 
apologies for covering which he carried upon bis 
back, so that when the rain had penetrated to his 
skin and made him ache with cold, and fearful of 
coming rheumatism, all he could do was to steal fur- 
tively inte the tap-room of a low public-house, and 
dry himself by the powerful coke-fire which the 
landlord wae at all times good enough to provide for 
the use and benefit of his customers. 

It was in this way that he drove the cold out of his 
bones on the present occasion, aad when he felt drier 
ne warmed hiinself internally with some brandy-and- 
water, and felt himself equal to the task of going to 
the Pautiles—-for in the old bouse at the top of the 
court he expected to find Mula. 

Nor was be mistaken 

She had remained in possession of the house since 
her mistress’s death, and Lord Linstock had told her 
that she might look upon it as her otvyn, and make her 
living by letting lodgings, as Patience Pomfret had 
done belore her 

The poor and friendless dumb girl was very grate- 
ful for this concession, and felt as if some generous 
benefactor had provided her with the means of sub- 
sistence for life. She thanked his lordshipin her own 
expressive way over and over again, bending her 
tead, beating her chest, and waving her arms as if 
she felt herself under a deep obligation to him. 

Luke Fentyman knocked at the door of the house, 


“ Pve been given to understand,” said Luke, “ that 
you let lodgings. Have you gota room to spare at 
about four shillings a week ?’’ 

Mula took up a slate which rested on the floor and 
against the wall ; a piece of pencil was attached to it 
by a string. On the slate she wrote those answers 
which nature had for some unaccountable reason pre- 
cluded her from utteriag. 

“ Yes. I let lodgings, but I have only one room to 
let at present, and that is six shillings a week.” 

“Well, it’s too hard on a working man. But 
lodgings is awful dear everywhere. The poor are 
being turned out of their houses to make room for 
Metropolitan improvements, and I’m sure it's diffi- 
cult to find room even in a common lodging-house, 
even if you go to the best.of the lot and pay sixpence a 
aight for the accommodation.” 

a shall want a week's money in advance,” wrote 
ula. 

‘Well, you shall have it. Can'tI go inside? It’s 
so cold stauding out here. ‘Take us inside, if you 
please, mum, and let's settle this ‘ere business by the 
fire. If so be as it’s agreeable to you.” 

Putting the slate under her arm, she beckoned him 
in, shut the door, and led the way downstairs into 
the kitchen, which was her own apartment, and where 
she passed most of her time. 

luke Fentyman congratulated himself upon having 
so easily effected an entry into tle house. 

He had anticipated some difficulty,, but so unsus- 
pecting was Mula's mature, that she did not for a mo- 
ment imagine that the strange, rough-looking man 
whom she had admitted was contemplating the com- 
mission of an injury of which she was to be the 
victim. 

When the kitchen was reached, Luke feunda cheer- 
ful fire burniug in the grate, a carefully-snuffed tal- 
Jow candle was on the table, and the shutters were 
closed; for, although it was still light without, Mula’s 
ideas of comfort induced her to shut owt the wet aud 
miserable weatler. 

Mula offered her visitor a chair and wrote on the 
slate : 

“What are you ?” 

As she held it up for Luke to read it, that worthy 
said to himself: 

“She is inquisitive, eh? I'll see if I can't make a 
few replies which will puzzle her.” 

“T'm a detective by trade.” 

“« La the police 2” 

"Yes. 1 don'talways dress as bad as I am now.” 

“Oh! whatis your dusiness in this neighbourhood ?” 

“T have a little job on.” 

“Indeed! May Lask what it is?” 

“T don’t mind telling you. It’s quitea romance.” 

Then he added to himself : 

“What sort of a tale shall I tell her? I think 
I'd belter keep on the real thing I have in hand, 
and see how she nibbles at the bait. Shall 1 call it 
bigamy on spec.? Yes. I don't think I could do 
better.” 

“Mind you,” he exclaimed, “ what I say to you is 
to go no further.” 

No!” 

“ Well, look here, this is how itis. A woman lived 
about here somewhere, and she died the other day, 
and some swell used to come to see her, and was with 
her when she died. The woman was buried in 
Keusal Green Cemetery, and there’s a kick up anda 
bobbery abont it all, for it will come before, the 
Divorce Court as a case of bigamy, and that’s the 
truth !” 

At this recital, Mula turned rather pale, and wrote 
in a trembling hand upon her slate: 

“ Lived about here, do you say 7” 

“Yes; I heard it was io this very court. But I shall 
soon find out, for when I have any matter in band 
I never Jet it slip, nor does the grass grow under my 
feet.” 

“What was the name of the woman?” 

“Patience Pomfret. Did you know her ?” 

“She lived in this house, and I was her servant,” 
wrote Mula, unguardedly. 

“Oh! that's something. It appears luck’s brought 
me to the right shop for gaining information,” said 
Luke Fentyman, witha diabolical leer. 

“Poor lady. I’m sorry she’s gone!” wrote Mula 
asif moralising. “I always said she was too good to 
live long, so she was. The best are sure to go before 
the bad ones.” 

“ Yes, that’s in general the way,” said Fentyman, 
after spelling over the remark on the slate, which was 
upheld for his inspection by Mula. “ W6re you long 
in her service ?” 

“Oh yes; many years.” 

“Then you know alt about her ?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“ And her previous history ?” 

“ Yes ” 

“Tn point of fact, you are acquainted with every- 





which was opened by Mula 


thing connected with her ?” 


“T believe so.” 

“ Will you tell me ?” ired Luke Fentyman, in, 
wheedling tone, which he intended to be irrosistib| 
seductive. i ’ 

“Tell you!” said the slate, in a hesitating hand 

“Yes, I shan’t hurt you, or ‘bring your name up in 
the matter. All I want to know is, who is the swe); 
who visited Patience Pomfret? What did he wag; 
with her?” 

“What was the secret, you mean?" 

“That's it, my dear, What a pity it is you can) 
talk, because you're so sharp, you'd be worth a {o, 
tune to the public generally. We've all lost a treagur, 
in you! Tell us what the secret is, and you ghali 
have more money than you ever dreamt of before!” 

“The secret shall never pass: my lips!” said th, 
upheld slate. 

“ Never?” 

“ Never!” 

“Well, my dear, if you won't speak, I must see if | 
can't make you speak. It's clear you know all that 
I want to be put in on of.” 

Springing suddenly to his feet, he rushed at thy 
defenceless girl and struck her a violent blow in the 
face, which sent her rolling on the floor, where sho 
lay stunned. 

‘Then‘hke looked about the apartment for some cup 
voard. He found a cupboard made underneath the 
stairs to hold lumber. A key stood in the lock, and 
he opened it.-- The place was empty. 

“Just the thing!" he said to himself. “If I put 
her iu that for a bit, it'll cool her courage.” . 

The ruffian went back to Mula. She was sitting 
up and groaning heavily. 

Luke Fentyman tied her hands and feet together 
with a piece of rope, and then bundled hier into the 
cupboard, saying : 

“T shall come back in three days. You'd better teil 
me all I want to know then, or you're likely to die 
where you are.” 

Mula looked pleadingly at him with her expressive 
eyes, but without producing the slightest effect upon 
the man, who slammed to the cupboard door, locked 
it, put: the key in his pocket, took up a latch-key 
which lay upon the mantelpiece, and left the house 
with a stealthy catlike tread as if fearful of arousing 
the inmates. . 

As he passed through the Pantiles he said in a 
self-congratulatory tone, “ It’s: allvright; I’m on the 
scent, and I'll bet a sovereign to a bad penny I'll 
fiad out the swell before the week's out.” 

(To be continued.) 
Et 


Dr. Langester, the well-known coroner, speakiog 
on infanticide, made the startling statement that oue 
out of every thirty women met in the streets of Lov 
don is a murderess. ‘The crime. of, infanticide was 
positively ignored in this country, and while we were 
holding oursélves forth as an example to the workd 


A HANDSOME building, with every accommodation 
suitable for the residence of their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales and household, wil! 
be immediately commenced in, Windsor Great Park 
on the site of the lodge occupied by King George |\ 
near Cumberland Lodge. “Eos 
Curisrmas DAY on a Monday is connected with 
the following superstitious notion of our forefathers 
It will be found recorded in a line of a curious old 
poem from the Harleian MS. in the British Museum, 
which addresses “ Lordlings all,” assuring them of 
good luck if Christmas Day falls on a Sunday, but, 
“Tf Christmas Day on.a Monday be, 

A great winter that year you will see.” 
“ Stern winds” and “tempests last long” are fore- 
boded for summer, 
“ And great plenty of beasts shall dic.” 


We have to aunounce the death of Mr. Alan 
Stephenson, eldest son of the late Robert Stephenson, 
the well-known civil engineer, and author of tlie Bell 
Rock Lighthouse. He was born’ at Edinburgh iv 
1807, and pursued his father’s profession until obliged 
by illness to retire from work, though not before he 
had made a name for himself by the services he per- 
formed as engineer to the Commissioners of Northern 
Lighthouses. 


Lirg.—A modern philosopher has apportioned man's 
full existence as follows: 
Seven years in childhood’s sport and play— 7 
Seven years in school from day to day—l4 
Seven years at a trade or college life—21 
Seven years to find a place, and a wife—28 
Seven years to pleasure’s follies givea—3) 
Seven years by business hardly driven—42 
Seven years for some, a wild goose chase —49 
Seven years for wealth, a bootless race—56 
Seven years for hoarding for your heir—63 
Seven years in weakness spent and care —70 





Then die and go—you should know where’ 
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[THE LATE SIR ©. L. EASTLAKE, PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. ] 


SIR CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE, P.R.A. 


Tue death of Sir Charles Lock Eastlake is an un* 
doubted loss to the Royal Academy and to the Arts. 
Sir Charles was acknowledged to be one of the ablest 
men of the day, although as a painter he did ‘not 
stand in the highest rank of the art. Asa youth, he 
bad shown so much ability in drawing that he was 


sent up from Plymouth, his native place, to London, 


where in his seventeenth year he entered the Royal 
Academy as a student. His earlier school days were 
passed at the Charterhouse, which has sent so many 
eminent men into the world, that we may well believe 
that the late President of the Royal Academy re- 
ceived there the sound meutal training which in after 
life was evidenced in the balanced judgment, the re- 
frement, and cultivated taste which distinguished 
him, and gave him so much influence not oaly amongst 
Academicians, but also amongst the leading,statesmen 
of the day, who. have bad the direction of so many 
matters connected: with the Fine Arts in the 
Country. 

His first works are not of much value, being mere 
simple picturesque sketches of wounded Italian bri- 
gands, attended by their pretty wives, and such like 
subjects. Amongst his earliest efforts, however, 
there was one possessing rather more interest— 
camely, a sketch of Napoleon I. as the young artist 
siw him pacing the deck of the Bellerophon, oa his 
way to St. Helena. 

‘The Italian sketches alluded {to were the results of 
his stay in Italy from 1817 to 1828, in which year he 
sent to England three more pret@utious works—‘ The 
Bridge of St. Angelo,” The Coliseum,” and “ St. 
Peters’.” For some few years he pursued this line of 
‘be art, in 1827 exhibiting a more important work 





than any he had previously produced—" Pilgrims ar- 
riving in sight of Rome.” ‘Tbe following year he was 
elected an Associate of the Academy, but still re- 
mained at Rome, until three years afterwards he was 
elected Avademician, when he returned to England to 
try his talent upon subjects of a higher range in his 
art. In the ten years following, therefore, his best 
works were painted; such as “ Ohrist weeping over 
Jerusalem,” “Christ blessing Little Children,” 
“Hagar and Ishmael,”—the “ of Francisco di 
Carrara,” in ‘the style of his earlier works, being 
painted before he dgvoted himself to sacred subjects. 
There was nothing in Sir Charles Eastlake’s [talian 
pictures to place them above the rank of crdinary, 
commonplace. It is remarkable that this should be 
so’ and that the grand works of the old masters of 
Italy and the Antiques of the Vatican should have so 
little influenced his mind. But it must be remembered 
that those were days when the exhibitions were filled 
with silly simpering prettiness of every kind, and 
“high art” was represented by the bold works /of 
Fuseli, Westall, Hilton, Haydon, Howard, Martin, and 
others, and the young painter had small chance of 
being noticed unless he chose to be extravagant/or 
eccentric. So, perhaps, Eastlake preferred the simply 
picturesque essays which he made, and which cer- 
tainly served his purpose: for they gained him his 
associateship. The ‘sacred subjects which he painted 
afterwards were all characterized by extreme careful- 
ness and high finish, the expression being of that 
sweet and devotional order that belongs to the later 
Italian painters, Domenichino, the Caracci, Lanfraaco, 


Baroccio, &c. There was, however, @ certain inclina- |. 


tion to be more in accordance with a strictly natural- 
istic study, especially in the picture “Christ blessing 
Little Children, but Eastlake’s uired view of 
sacred art was always veiled by the shadow of the 
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great masters, and bis original gifts did uot prompt 
him to rely with confidence in his own powers, 

It was at this period of the career of tls late Str 
Sharles Eastlake that he was appointed secretary to 


‘| the Royal Commission of Fine Arts (184t), thea fa 
|| full work over the rebuilding of the 


ouses of Par- 


liament, under the presidency of Prince Albert. 
This‘ office was given to him by Sir Robert Peel, who 


| | was then one of the directors of the National Gallery, 
‘and soon afterwards (1843), made Mr. Bastlake the 


keeper; and, subsequently, in 1855, the chief director. 

Hig official duties were now amply sufficient to 
prevent that entire devotion to paiuting, without 
which no greatness is ever achieved. He left off 
painting and. pursued a path. which was more con- 
genial to his office, in cultivating the literature of ths 
fine arts. Indeed, it will frankly be admitted by the 
late President’s best friends that it was here his best 
services to art and the country were rendered. His 
notes to the handbooks of painting by Kugler, which 
were translated by his accomplished wife, are most 
valuable, and supply much in amplifieation, correction, 
and explanation, which is indispensable to the righs 


*! understanding of the subject, as well as the history of 


art.' His ““Contaibutions to the Literature of the 
Fine Arts,” and ‘Materials for a History of Oil 
Painting,” are works which, though fragmentary, are 
of such great utility and merit that we can only 


¢[ regret the author had uot lived to complete a com- 
prehensive work on art, of which these would form 


the corner-stones. It was in August, 1850, that the 
presidency of the Academy became vacant by the death 
of Sir’ Martin Archer Shee, and in the November 
following, the Academy elected Mr. Eastlake their 
President; and, in accordance with the precedents 


Tof the Royal Academy, the honour of knighthood 


was conferred by the Queen. Sir Charles was also a 
Knight of the Legion of Honour, and his reputation 
was recognized by both the Universities, Oxford con~ 
ferring the degree of D.C.L., and Cambridge that of 
LE.D. 

As President of the Academy, Sir Charles Lock 
Eastlake had not to contend with the cabals that dis- 
turbed that institution during the time of its ear'y 
career, when their- first President, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nelds, had to bear with the factious squabbles of tie 
engravers, with Sir Robert Strange at their head, ant 
the * high art ” party, with Barry as chief advocate. 
But the fifteen years of office of the late Sir Charles 
Eastlake have certainly been hitherto the most event- 
ful in the life of the Academy. During the whole 
time the President held the difficult position of being 
the chief officer of the National Gallery, that was 
moving heaven andearth toturn the Academy ontof its 
house, while Parliament was perpetually holding com- 
missions upon the constitution of the Academy, and 
enforcing the demand of all the artists to enlargo it, 
and to make it equal to the advanced condition of tho 
times. Such a situation as this was one of the most 
harassing nature, and with the weight of other re- 
sponsibilities connected with purchase of new pictures, 
and the difficulties of finding room for the natioua! 
pictures, without positively ejecting the Academy, 
|,and upsetting their annual exhibition, no doubt con- 
tributed to the sacrifice of health which Sir Oharles 
suffered of late years, and led to his retiring to the 
quiet abodes of art in Italy, where he ended his daysat 
Pisa, that famous spot where the greatest man of the 
revival, Nicculo Pisano, worked and ied. 

There is more than one eminent painter who might 
justly aspire to become the successor of Sir Charles 
Hastlake, but there is very little doubt that the next 
President of the Royal Academy will be Sir Edwia 
Landseer. 

Sir Charles Eastlake died, after a tedious illness, at 
Pisa, as we have stated; but his remaius do nut rest 
there; on the 27th ult. they were consigned to tho 
final bourne in the English cemetery at Florence. 
The City of Flowers, it was no doubt thought, had a 
prior right to be selected for the obsequies of one so 
intimately connected with the fine arts, and so highly 
appreciated by the Florentine community, Italian as 
well as English. Among the many mourners present, 
(besides Lady Eastlake, Mrs. Romilly, and the Misses 
Horner), were the Hon. Mr. Elliott, Her Majesty's 
Minister at Florence; the Rev. ©. B. Elliott; Mr. 
Webster, R.A.; Mr. Archer Shee; Mr. Power, the 
American sculptor; Mr. Fuller; Mr. Kittowe; and 
mavy of the English residents and visitors. 


Oricin oF Unirorms.—At the Restoration, when 
forees were established in England and Scotland, 
each country having its separate guards, line, and ar- 
tillery, scarlet was the colour almost uniformly 
chosén, save in one instance, when tho king clothod 
in blue, faced with red, the Royal Regiment of English 
Horse Guards, which was embodied on the 26th of 
August, 1661, under Aubrey, Earl of Oxford. ‘These 
colours it still retains; but a corps of Marines raised 
about the same time, wore, oddly enough, yellow 
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osats, the old Dutch uniform. On the 
in the same year, 1661, the Scottish 
rode into the city of Edinburgh “in gallaut order,” 
says Nicol, tle diarist, ‘carbines upon their saddles, 
and swords drawn in their bands. It pleased his 
majesty to clothe their trumpeters and the master ef 
the ketHedrum in very rich ‘apparel.” Colours were 
presented, and soen after the king gave.each gentle- 
man a buf coat. In February, 1683, General Sin 
Thomas Palzell obtained from the Privy Coumeil aay 
Edinburgh. a licence permitting the manufacturer)at 
Newmilis te import 2,586 elis of stone grey oloth 
from England for his dragoon. regiment, the. Seots 
Greys, whieh bad been raised two years. before; heree, 
their costume, as. well as their grey borses, hayei led 
to their present well-known appellation, Thig grey 
elou: cost five shillings an ell. 


THE. TALISMAN. 


4 YounG man lay. upon a sofa in a waking, dream, 
His thoughis.were im the future, aod fancy. dwelt 
with brilliant images. On the morrow he. wage der 
part fow London, and there enter,a law offive to study, 
forthe profession he had chosen, He had talents, and 
was ambitious. Up to,this. period of his life he,hath}, 
dwelt chiefly im. the country, receiving, his, education 
at a college in the neighbourhood. He was, purer 
minded and free from, tbe, vices that. sensualize, so 
many of our yourg men, 

Se Jest. was be im his. waking dream, tlat, present 
things faded out of hismind. He saw only the eucn 
cess, the hoygour,the proud satisfaction tat awaited 
him m. the fature. 

“1 will stand among the first,” he sajd. in, his 
thought, with every pulse leaping ia full throbs along 
the arteries. 

A kiss upon bis ferehead dispansed his. fancies,.and 
instead of unreal things, he saw the face of his mother 
bending ever him, How full of love it was,$—tender, 
yearning, anxious love! 

“ Howean:| let you go, Alfred?” she murmured, 

“Itis hand, dear mother,” he answered, drawing 
his arm avound, ber, neek, and kissing, her fondly in 
retuzn, “butit is best. You see that.as, well ag. 
do. IL could live but Lali a life Lere ia the country, 
You know that, 1 Lave taleats and ambition, fon a 
wider sphere. You sball be proud, of your son, dear 
mother!” 

On the\next morning he went away. 

Londow is a dangerous piace for a youyg man; who 
has in it no. charmed home-circle to, draw him 
from its mamy false enticemenis. li the young man’s 
early years have been passed im tue country, the dam- 
ger is etill greater. 

“I will see what it is to be seen,” be said, com» 
munivg with himself. “We mustknow the, world. if 
we would tread its paths: with supe feet, 1 ammet, 
afraid.” 

Social, witty and generous, be wv2s uot long without], 

compamienship. Withkiea a few weeks from the,time, 
b 
coterie of young men, mostly law studests, wha met; 
twe or three times.a, week, for the avowed gare 
self-improvement. They had a.room, fiited-up 
a Mbrary. But cards, wine and. cigars, oc 
usually, more of their attentiou, thea books) 
literary designation of their cab was.a mege -feinsto 
blind payents, or toe curiously peying  friendsnand 
relatives, 

Our young friend saw, onthe evening of bis imtuo- 
duction to this club, that it was a false preténce,and, 
its agsoeiaiions demoralizingy But. the young, mem 
were so, genial, so fresh and witty; the wine sa 
exhilamtiag,. and the caris. so absorbing,: that . he, 
found bimeself.soen within the. sphese of a common, 
enjoyment) aud partaking with a zest. 

He-was not used-to mach. wine; bis second .glass 


comfused his: senses: for a little while, aud thethird:)) 


gave him a strangely buoyant feeling that sunoyed, 
him. 

A sense of fear and: shame accompanied: this feel. 
ing, and he resolved to-drink no more’ thats evening. 
So he passed tiie bottle: whem it neatcame round; 
but Iris eeighboar filled bis glass for him, saying: 

“ Don’t ee: afraid of this’ wine ; it’s) no° stronger 
than water.” 

He was lifting the glass, when.his hand stopped 
midway. Then he set it down, and did not touch the 
Wine again, 

“ This is, dul) work!” exclaimed one'of they com» 
pany, as he took: the pack of cards and began to 
sufll. them atthe close of a game 
shilling stake, just for the excitemeat of the: thing. 
Even boys don't play marbles for fam, nor shoot. at 
pennies, nor pick eggs, without thehope of winning. 
And what are we but boys of a largergrowth?” 

Porte-monnaies were instuat!y im hand) all: round 
the talde, Yiciding to the conmemen asamnt u 


oa) 


‘charmed life. 


that he. was able to stond-amid:tenptationss sehene-4a-| 
4 “ 


e entered: the metropolis, he. was, introduced,,to, a, 


capieds: 
The 


“ Let's have'a 4}: 


proposition, our young friend’s hand went down into 
his pocket. But ere he drew it forth his hand was 
arrested almost as abruptly as if external force had 
been applied. Then. rising from the table, he left 
the room without saying a word, and never entered 
it again. 

Kuowing glamees passed round the circle. 

“What's up?” asked one. 

“ Frighteaed,” said another. 

“Oh, you. must excuse him; he’s just from the 
country,” said.a third. 

And jo the game went on. 

Said. a fellow-student in the law. offieg to Alfred 
on the next day 

“T wish I hd Jef with you lasaight bub hada’t | 
the courage to. break away. 

Then drawing out hia p passe, hevheld it up,adding : 

“Every shilliag. gone, see!” 

“ What..do. you yes askec\ Alfred, lifting his 
brows with 

“Pima plucked pigeon: 

“Bat sy was. .arreng to g 

“Of counseel didy and se ey well out.of 
it when..a, stake, was. proposed; but: hadn’t your 
manly couzage. How im the world did. you mustery 
ye the.sirengh of mind to brave that whole. company? 

I couldn/t-haxe-done it.” 


s  was.anawered))" I saw things.more to 
ir.scormor - 


T weeks moved on. 

Our: youse friend attraeted« 

or every yor into which 

mission» tiner- pereeptions 
whichwhe hea brought “with bim, inte the.great city: 
lost theirdelicate edge. He. wasmotso quick to:pere 
ceive danger—wae less on 

Many currents pressed. against: fe omen: 
often away from. safe: channels, head. grew 
stronger againet wine; hig; cemenaiiliaediann 
unseemly. speesh; his.eyes became, tempters..- Fors 
bidden fruit. waa.not.only looked: upome with desire:| 
but sometimes plucked and caten,. a aaa the 


! 


” 


be 


ey 
es, 


when otiers were drowning reason and self-contro} . 

I have seen you turn back suddenly when siren vojoay 
were in your ears, andothers went madly on to folly 
and disgrace. How wasit? Why was it?” 

“I had a talisman,” said Alfred “Through tha: 
I was safe.” 

“What is it?” The young man looked almost 
hopefully at his friend. 

“ Let me tell you aboutit.” Alfred’s voice softened 
and his eye hadatenderlight. “On theday before I lef; 
home I was lying on a sefa, of the future 
My heart was full of grand » I saw a 
splendid career before-me. The pieture that fancy 
created wasfull of alkurements. From: this. dream | 

awakened, A warm kiss-touched my 
foreeadjand looking up, I saw my mother’s face 
bending over mefall of love. Thatkisa had been my 
talisman. In the hour of evil exticement it presses 
nm. again, and I feelit with a. strange dis- 
i Theu comes a vision of that tender, loving 
faceyandI start back witha shudder. It seems, for 
the time, as if my mother’s eye oi Upon 
me.” 

Silence followed, 

“T have no mother,” was answered; in a sad. voice. 
“ When I — home, no talismanic kiss was 


“T have a.aisters Dear girl! It would almost break 
her heartto.eee.me.as.I am now.” 
on your cheeks ?” 


talisman!” 

‘bless. you!" cried the young friend, 
‘ing. Alfred's hand. “ My feet are. sod 
feel the commencement of a e 


floodshall not: overwhelm. me. again! My sisters 
kiss shall save me!” 


a HateneehideetGhh warmed: hig. pele. { hope 
his.eyes. re 





taste its after bitterness.and 

And yet, among-his. 2 wasmoted fc 
large degree. of 

the point of denger and go. 
»who might 

“ He carries.a-charmod life,” 
sighing cover his-owm 

his firm wil] when enticed Iflc 
feet, as he does, and:sag, ‘ Note 
wrong direction!” 

But, of himself, Alfreds 

mot the firm will that-aameds . 
He had a,tealigg yt 
many fell. 


young friend. He, 
~~ moved with » firmer step.enda morgcconfident: 


wvthe experiences of that first year—the dangers and 
epcapes—the new aspect of life it had revealed to our 
young friend, were ledsons not tobe unheeded. 

Ope; day, during, the |firet maqnth, of pinmews orem 
ip -the,,city,,our young friend was, sitting alene ,in.his, 

| Precepten's office lateiin, the, aftemneon,,. when 6D | Aer 
quaintapec-eaume ips 


He mas.about Alived’s, aga. 9» youth) of, auperior.-| 
talents,,and, like, bia; hadjspent;his earkien, years) in, 
the.couutry. 

pion ciky'@ @l urements, had, been, toa, strong for. 


) He. had, fetlem into,.many) vices,,.and they) had: 
woven, like) busy;, acre hi helf-iawisible coda, 
around. him, until beowes held an, almost. posreulesa: |. 
\captive,) 

| Hewes pale ; his:eyes were congested, frou resents) 


idid it: imthat of hia friend, 

* Hoare you?” asked Alfred. 
* Deon't:aakyme ! 
was-the unhappy reply, 

“ Axe youisi¢ a” 

“ Yesj.im body» and) in» mind, I wish sl: wean: 
deadd” 

“Theses aibetter,.a braver; and) a, manliers wish: 
thaw that,’ replied Alfrad- 

“For: oue like you,. perhaps; who. has... gone 
throwgh. the fire mnbermeds; bubt:not forme. 1 havey 
no-will+mo power.. My: good« resolutions, arez like: 
flax; and my appetite: likeiflame. How) did) you: 
stand, whem I,. and se«many: more slike mej went) 
down?” 

“Not: inomy owa strength,” replied Alfred) hisy 
fice growing serious. 

“ You moved:amid theseeviballurementsas ifvyow 

were in armour: them. Ab; how often: haved, 
enviedsyour-power tostop: at: the right. momemtL I) 
have ie leave the. card-table whew stake wasi 





A year of Londom: lifes wrought-changes+ia..ong:} 
had.growi Lo“ Andt feel weil,” waa. the: bastily spoken answer. 


dissipation). his\ hand ; was, hot, and tremblingas daa. ‘ 


You see: how: I am--wwetched 1? |: 


as 


to.restrain.as well as protect,” 
. “Sane bean sar you back 
vil compenionship. We 
places». It is easier 
“than. to- resist: its in- 


” 


cs Ty 


an- 
heeded. Yes— 
most. cheerfully 


“ You 


keep the - 
“Ayl It is-here.” 


And he laid @ finger softly on 
“ My sister's kiss, heaven bless her !” 
T. S. A. 


his lips. 


Tus: Buke -of. Beanfort’s’/ hounds; very recently, 
‘followed a fox on to the rails-of.the Midland Railway. 
"Foxes are- getting, up toothis, dedgey, = ye risen in 
thein scientific attaioments, and. k with 
the, march, of intellect of all classes. now. that 
there, is, ra friend indeed and in; ‘in the “i 
1 iepls “this case, hind. it not been for the 
driver, Pailin, up, his, irom steed, > would re 
been. an,,end to.one of Fak ae ip Evgland, 
end the fox ,would, baye for a time—. 
until the next pack. wae or him to serve 
the.seme trick, The di Py pees nerdriver 4 
frepoued nabs, in, memory of the: lives of 
t “tos. Yannis: Dar) usp: THE Ssconp  Emprirs- 
+A. Pagis, correspondent :tellse.of the»inoreasing ex- 
ude) the, manmfacture:.and: decorations: of 
d 
 Sopeer am ‘ot 
effigies of i Punch ‘that ucost:1,000fs andidalls from 3f. 
ito 4,000f. For the last fortnight you might see 
crowds:stationed before.the windosvs:of ; a »knowa 
confectionen: in the: Rue: de tas Pain, edsairing the 
bonbonnéeres +for it is the box: or sac, and not its 
contents, thatis sohighly prized-of the datest fashion. 
‘This \specimem of; Pariwian ingenuity; this sac: aut 
— is represented by two ladies) one,.of' the First. 
Eupire, the other of the Seoond—the: one of 186 in 
grand costume, ———— in gold and precious stones, 
land with. a of) crimsen velvet) whieh she holds 
upewith:one: hand; and: the one of: 1866 in a dress of 
green velvet, emboidered with. esouseheons, and 


with. 
covered over with garlandsof flowers, Thedeficiency 
lin the.‘ bedy ” ofthe ditesaisycreaty but is more than 





prepesedt, DT hwreshe «s secon you push aside the:buttior 


compensasad: by the-wast amptitude of the dower pars 
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and it. way be said that.neverwas Court train or 
crinoline turned.to better account, for.it is .in)them 
that the bonbons arecontained. ‘These Imperial-dolls 
cost 25,000f; a-piece! Thereare others a little cheaper, 
intended a8 portyaits of the principal actresses of the 
minor theatres. 


THE BOHEMIAN. 
—_—- > -OO 
CHAPTER V 


As soon as, the, abbé had seen: his, guests in their 
biding-place, and locked the stout door upon them, he 
returned to the apartment, where the, breakfast-table 
bad been set, and. having given: directions for clearing 
away the dishes.as quickly as possible, he sent one of 
the monks to enswer the summons at the gate, for the 
pew-comers were threateningyall sorts of dire things if 
they were-not speedily admitted. 

The way. was. soon, opened, whereypon.a .score.of 
rough-clad, villanous-lgoking .men. sede into the 
court. ' 

The leader «was.a tall, stout, dark-featured fcllow, 

armed - with a.heavy’ sword.and.:a.brace.of ,huge 
istolg, 

His followers:were most.of them.ragged and filthy, 

some of .them. wot, nore. than shalf-clad;.but.all well 

mounted and. welk armed, 

“How now!” 
the porch. “ Where isithe-abbé ?” ‘ 

‘Lam the,@bbé; my son,” -said Godfrey, coming 
part way down-the stune steps. 

“Then, jet.;me teH you.that. you came very, near 
baving,yeur old, shell pulled down about your-cars. 
Dinble !.if yyou had . nots opened :as you did, your 
gate would very soon have. been in.a.sorry. plight.” 

“Gently, any (son! This; is,a house of God, 
aud we,are.butithe humble servants. of: a-heavenly 
waster !” ; 

‘Bah! .Den’t -talkto.me,of that stuff. I think 
yourmameis Gedfrey 2” 

‘Ttis.” 

‘And mine.is Gabriel Dracon. “Rerhaps you have 
heard.of: me?” 

“Ithink J-have heard-your name.” 

‘Very likely. I am president oi the. court -.at 
Chatillon,'aad.1 make-it my; business-.to. see that the 
heads of those who offendvare-taken 6ff! :Will:you 
just look round upon these men who accompany 
me, and tell.me if you think they are to be /trifled 
with?” 

Thetabbé-had already looked over-the motley: group, 
and -be!must-have made up his mind.that.he. had 
neveryseen @ miore Villanous-looking set. 

“ What do you think of them?” ‘demanded Dra- 
eon. 
“JT hardly know how to answer ,you, my son. 
But one thing I.can.tell you freely. 1f.you-and your 
wen wish forvefresiment, we will give, you the best 
our abbey:afiords. We ean dono more!” 

“ We will take some refreshment by-and by, and in 
the meantime let) me inform you .that-men of your 
stamp. should net tell lies!” 

“ Heaven forbid, .my.son!” ejaculated the .abbé, 
devoutedly crossing himself. 

“Then tell me, Where are -the citizens. Leopold 
de Courcy, and Arnaud St. Hubert 2” 

“ How should I know, my-son ?” 

“ They stopped here last night,” 

“ Phere were two men herelast.evening. One was 
accompanied by his.son and the other by a/ daughter.” 

“Ay! the very ones we seck. ‘Where are they 
pow 2” 

“I cannot, tell you!., Taey spent the night here, 
and ate breakfast very early. Youhad.better seek 
them.on the road!” 

“ Morbleu! we'll'sgek them here ' fixst !” 

And thus-speaking, Dracon leaped from his horse 
and his companions followed his example. ’ 

“ Hold, my sen!” cried the abbé; putting forth his 
hand. imploringly. “\I'trust you will offer no vio- 
lence!” 

 Qut upon thee, grey-headed wretch! Whose.are 
these Horses in yonder shed? Ah, most holy father, I 
think we have thee onthe hip! Now mad the way 
through your tumble-down house, and be sure you do 
Lot pass by any'nook’ or corner where the body of a 
man can be stowed away. Perhaps you thiak I have 
come here froma mere guess. If you+do,;you.are 
mistaken. ‘I have trustworthy information that those 
whom I seek not only stopped here lastnight, but also 
that they have not gone away this morning. Come, 
we will havea look over yoar premises,” 

Gabriel Dracon, fullowed bya dozen of, his men, 
started upithe steps'that led to the porch, while the 
rest of the party wentin other directions. 

The abbé at first seemed undecided what course to 
pursue, 

He retreated to the guests’ room, and one of the 


! 


ovied the leader, as Le reinedip befare ) 


. How very slender and aristocratic they are! 


first things thatattracted the Jacobin’s attention upon 
entering was a lady’s scarf. 

“ Ah, sir-abbé, what have we here?” 

“ The girl must. have left it belind ty mistake.” 

Gabriel Dracon was not a-man to be easily de- 
ceived. 

He marked the abbé’s troubled. manner, aud he felt 
sure that his prey was closeat hand. 

“ Look 
frey’s.,shoulder, and speaking in. that low, hissing 
tone which only a firm-willed villain can command. 
“T know that De Courcy and St. Hubert are:some- 
where beneath this roof. Lead them to me, and all 
may be well with you. If you do not, we shall 
;search.for them. That scarf belongs to Cora St. Hu- 
bert, and Iam as sure that I shall find her in the abbey 
as I am that I live.” 

Without. stopping for reflection, Godfrey still denied 
‘all knowledgeof the marquis:and his companions; but 
the Jacobian ‘was not to be put off. 

Calling to his followers, he commenced to search 
the premises,and when he-had visited every chamber 
and-every cell, and ransacked every nook and corper 
of the he veturned, to the ,guests’ room, 


‘where he found.an old.monk whom he bad not before 


seen. 

“Look; ye, old fellow, .are there not some. culls 
beneath, us ?” 

The .monk started. back to the wall:and:crosseil 
himself. 


“Mercy, good sir, you will. not-harm «poor man 
like. me !” 

“Not if. you »will show.us:the cells ‘beneath the 
abbey.” 

Dracon drew one of the heavy, pistols and cocked 
it 


to. the.cells,. or you are a dead man 

The monk.could. not resist:such an appeal; and, as 
quickly as his trembling limbs would, permit, he pro- 
cured.a lantern,‘wnd led) the way to; the vaults. Cell 
after cell. was examined, until. at. length they camesto 
a‘ door which :was-locked. 

‘“« Where is the key to this door ?” 

“This is one of our penance cells, good sir, and 


| the-abbé keeps. the key himself.” 


“Never mind the key. Go and: bring-me a sledge. 
i saw oue in the court.” 

This order was addressed to one of the Jacobins, 
who immediately started. off in quest. of; the imple- 
ment mentioned. 

“Ha!” cried Dracon, whose eyes had been wan- 
dering. about over the pavement. “Hold your 
lanteru.dewn here. Ma foi, herevare fresh tracks in 
thesand. .Diable! We have-them now! Say, old 
fellow, aren’t those people shut up in here ?” 

‘* What people, good sir?” 

“ Parbleu! Why do you ask me what people? 
mean the.people who stopped here.last night.” 

“Ihave: not shut anyone up here,” returned the 
monk; “and as for the tracks in the sand, they 
amount to nothing, for there may have been a dozen 
of our brethren down here since yesterday.” 

“ But, -old hypocrite, who; of ,your canting troop 
has a foot like.that? Do.yousee it?” 

The monk gaw the print. of .a-tiny foot, but he was 
not at a loss for a reply. 

“Sometimes,” he; said, “the children of ‘the miners 
come; in. here, and we let. them; play-in.the cells.” 

“ And do your miners’ brats wear shoes like that ? 
Sacre.blew! but they must have, most -delicate feet, 
Ma, foi! 
I must.see some.of the children nat.make those sort 
(Of ‘tracks. .Ah! here comes thesledge, Now we'll 
see what your .abbé has shut up .so carefully in 
here!” 

It was a heavy iron maul which the:ragged Jacobin 
had:brougkt down, and as soon.as. Dracon had, taken 
it and measured his distance, he struck.at the lock. 

Once—twice—thrice—-and the door was crashed 


I 


open. . 
PQuickly seizing the lantern, the .Jacobin leader 
entered: the celland gazed arouad. 

He had felt sure that he should find his prey within 
that place; but. he was doomed todisappointment, A 
few oaken, stools, a pallet of straw,.and the bare white 
walls were all that met his gaze. 

Grand Dieu !” he muttered, “thisisstrange. Gas- 
pard, do you think that fellow deceived us ?” 

“Do you mean the monk, or the miner?” queried 
Coppin. 

“T mean the miner,” 

“ He is in the court. 
him further ?” 

“We will. Parbleu! I must find St. Hubert.” 

“ And1,” rejoined Coppin, “must fiud De Courcy.” 

Three of the Jacobins were left in the cellar to 
keep watch, while Dracon and Coppin returned to the 
court, where they found the miner in custody of two 
of their followers. 

He was a ragged, dirty, coal-begrimed man, and 


Suppose we go and question 





ye,” he said, laying his hand upon God-. 


‘« Now,.old grey-héad, take rane reine. Lead us’ 


showed a strong proclivity to sympathize with the 
Jacobins since he had learned the first principles of 
their political creed, 

He fancied that the aristocrats had ruled France 
long enough, and that it was now time for men of his 
class and station to take the reins. He forgot all the 
good which the monks of St. Francis’ had done in 
that section; lie forgot how often his own needy 
family lad been succoured in their seasons of distress 
he forgot everything save the new. idea of seizing 
upon the property of the rich and dividing it among 
the poor. 

“ Hark ye, my good citizen,” said Dracon, address- 
ing the miner; “you are sure that, you saw those 
people enter this abbey last evening 2?” 

“As sure as I am that I am at this moment live,” 
replied the man. “ Tlere were five men. aud two 
ladies. Two of the-men were old. enough to have 
grey hairs in their bead. One was a young man and 
the other two seemed to be servants.” , 

“And could they have left this morning without 
your knowing it ?” 

“No, sir, that would have been impossible.” 

“They would not have lIcft in any ordinary way, 
‘without horses,” suggested Gaspard Coppin. 

“ That is true,” said Dracon. ‘“ Ja foi! they must 
be here somewhere.” 

The miner Jooked cautiously around, and having 
assured himself that-none of the monks were near, he 
said, drawing Dracon a little on one side: 

“T have heard that thire is some sortof a seeret 
passage auder the ground ‘from the abbey te the 
mountains.” : 

“Ha!” cried Gabriel, eatching nervously at’ the 
idea. 

“What is it?” asked Coppin. ; 

“This good citizen tells me that there may. be a 
subterranean,passege frem the abbey to the moun- 
tains!” 

“ Sacre bleu!” exclaimed Coppin, smiting his ‘fists 
together. “That must be it. Let. us -find- out at 
once.” 

Dracon reflected a moment, and then, while a de- 
moniac grin overspread his ugly countenance, he 
turned to his men and bade six of them follow’ him 
into the.abbey. 

In the guests’ room he caused the monks to be as- 
sembled, and when they were all in she counted 
: twelve of them. ‘ 

The abbé was not there,'and it was very evident 
that quite a number of the boly brotherhood had fled. 
But these twelve were enough. 

The Jacobin leader looked them over, and. finally 
stopped before the oidest of the party—a man with 
snow-white locks and benign countenanhco—a mar 
‘known through all the region of the Juraas a mes- 
senger of love ard mercy; and many a‘time when 
despair had settled upou the household of that poor 
miner ip the court, the coming of Father Ambrose 
had lifted the cloud and brought sunsiiine in its place. 

“ What is your name ?” demanded Deacon. 

“Tam called Ambrose, my son.” 

“How long have you been an inmate-ef this 
place ?” 

“ More years, than you have lived.” 

“ Thon you are the very man we want; aud while I 
amasking, you afew questions your companions may 
go out into the court.” 

As soon as the rest of the monks had disappeared, 
Gabriel Dracon turned upon the old .man, and de- 
manded to know if there was a secret passage leading 
from the abbey to the mountains. 

“ You should, ask Godfrey that question, my son.” 

“‘Godfrey is not here, so I ask you. Will you 
answer?” 

‘The old man shook his head, 

“Grand Dieu! We'll see! 

roast a bit!” 
, Phere avas a fire burning upon the hearth, and at 
this command from their leader, two of ‘the Jacobins 
seized the monk by the arms, and forced him back 
until he sat upon the living coals, In a very few 
momenis he began to groan with pain, and struggled 
to free himself from the dreadful torture ;. but strong 
hands held him down. 

“Will you answer me now?” said Dracon, whe 
| seemed to enjoy the poor man’s sulfering. ‘Is there 
a passage such as I have mentioned?” 

The monk’s only answer was a deep groan. 

“Fool! will you die such a death as awaits you 
upon that consuming fire before you will answer ?” 

The old man looked up into the villain’s face, aud 
firmly said: 

“I fear not those who are only able to kill the body. 
If I die thus I know that a blessed mansion in the ua- 
seen world awaits me—a mausion which you will 
never inbaLit.” 

“Push Lim further back!” shouted Dracon, stamp- 
ing his foot, and swearing terribly. ‘Heap the coals 
up about his body! By the God that made me, ke 


Let the :eld wretch 





shall answer or die!” 
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“Swear not by God, unholy man,” said the monk. 
“ Swear rather by the dark spirit whom ye so readily 
serve.” 

“Back with him! Heap up thecoals! We'll roast 
him first, and then we'll try another. Parbleu! we 
may roast monks enough to feed an army !” 

As these fiendish words dropped from Dracon's lips 
there was a movement near the door, and presently a 
younger monk, who had heard the groans of Ambrose, 
and who probably guessed the cause thereof, came 
rushing in. 

“ Let Father Ambrose go,” he cried, “and I will tell 
you where the aecret passage is.” 

“Then out with it,” thundered Dracon, turning 
quickly upon the new-comer. 

“Let that ok man be first plucked from the fire, 
for I speak to save him.” 

As the Jacobin was in a burry he chose not to 
waste time, so he directed that the sufferer should be 
taken up, and the fire upon his garments extinguished. 
When this had been done, he turned to the younger 
monk again. 

“ Now speak !" 

“ Let me see Father Ambrose in the hands of his 
brethren first ; for be is suffering much and they will 
nurse him.” 

“Diable' What a precious set you are. But it 
stall be as you wish. Lead the old man out, and 
let his shaven cowl-bearers have him. Let them hea; 
him if they cap.” 

As Dracon thus spoke there was a grim smile 
upon his corrugated features, and it would have re- 
quired but a slight knowledge of his character to have 
informed the observer that he meant to take ample 
pay for all this concession. 

“Now,” he cried, after Ambrose had been led out, 
“let us hear what you have to say. And look ye— 
if you deceive us you shall die the most torturing death 
that can be devised.” 

“T fear not death,” replied the monk; “and to have 
saved myself 1 doubt if I would have consented to 
show you the passage ; but I had not the heart to see 
that goed old man so cruelly tortured. If you come 
with me I will show you where the passage leads out 
from the abbey.” 

He led the way to the vaults, where the tliree 
Jacobins were still on the watch, and in a dark 
corner, where there was an arch, apparently for the 
reception of rubbish, he pointed to a broad flag which 
he said covered the mouth of the passage. In the 
wall, directly above it, was a small door, which 
Dracon had opened on his previous visit, and beyond 
which he had found only a shallow closet, or loc ker, 
but the monk showed him something more. 

The door had opened outward, but upon removing 
athin strip of oak from a groove in the casing, it 
could be swung inward, and when this had been done, 
the broad flag in the pavement slowly revolved upon 
a pivot, revealing the entrance to a subterranean 
passage. 

“bis is the secret you have sought, my son.” 

“ But this is net enough,” said Dracon, quickly. “I 
must know where the other end is. Will you show 
it to me ?” 

‘The monk hesitated but a moment. 

“Since bhave gone so far,” he replied, ‘‘ I suppose 
| way as well tell you the rest, as I know you must 
sooner or later findit. If you will come with me you 
shall know the whole.” 

Dracon Jeft the three watchers behind, with in- 
structions to keep a bright look out upon the secret 
staircase, and then went with the monk to the court 
where he had horses quickly in readiness. 

“Now, holy father, if you will mount this horse 
we will be off. I suppose you know how to ride?” 

‘7 should prefer to walk, my son.” 

“ How far off is the outlet to the passage ?” 

“Over a mile !" 

“Then we have no time for walking. I think we 
should understand each other by this time.” 

Without further remonstrance the monk climbed 
upon the back of the horse which had been brought 
for him, and he and Dracon rode out from the court, 
followed by a motley crew. 

Once the churchman stopped as though he would 
turn back, but when he met the Jacobin’s threatening 
look, he started on again, praying audibly that God 
would forgive him for what he was doing. 


— -- 


CHAPTER VI 


‘owanps the close of the thirteenth century some 
monks returning from the crusade found a well- 
sheltered cave at the foot of one of the Jura moun- 
tains, in which they took up their abode. 

In time they discovered that the cave had several 
deeper compartments, and finally, by removing some 
dirt and rubbish and rolling away loose stones, they 
{raced a subterranean passage, which in some remote 

ze bad evidently been formed by a mountain stream, 


that naa worked its way underground towards the 
valley. 

When they came to the end of this strange passage, 
and had dug out to the surface, they found themscl ves 
upon a lovely fertile spot, where they resolved to 
build a house, thinking that thesubterrancan passage, 
if they kept it a secret from the people of the world, 
might at some time be of use to them. 

To this end they collected a number of their 
brethren, from various sections—brethren who had 
been with them in the holy wars—and commenced 
their labours. 

Some few of them lived to see the Abboy of St. 
Francis completed, but most of them in that time had 
been gathered to the land of shadows, and their 
places supplied by others who were willing to work 
for the of their fellows. 

And the house thus reared became noted throughout 
France and Burgundy for the kindness and hospi- 
tality of its monks, and many were the bequests made 
to it by men of wealth and influence. 

When Godfrey conducted Arnaud St. Hubert and 
companions down into the penance-cell,.be had not 
thought of revealing to them the secret passage ; but 
when he saw the vile horde that had come in pursuit, 
and when he knew that the abbey was to be searched 
in every nook and corner, and when he furthermore 
realized that his guests, if taken by the villains, 
would be led from the abbey to the guillotine, he re- 
solved to do his utmost to save them; so, while 
the Jacobins were ransacking the cells in the upper 
part of the building, he hurried to the vaults, and 
having led the fugitives out from their cell and 
relocked the door, he opened the way to the secret 
passage and conducted them to a point whence they 
could proceed without further guidance. 

“T can do no more,” he said, as he placed a lamp 
in the hands of the marquis, “for f must now return, 
lest ‘my absence should excite unnecéssary suspicion. 
The way is plain before you, and you cannot miss it. 
When you reach the cave at the other end, you will 
find the entratice thereto thickly covered with vines, 
and after you have passed out, you will be careful to 
put the vines back in their place. At a short dis- 
tance due north from the cave, there is a foot-path 
that will lead you over the mountain into the valley 
of St. Amond, where you will find some hospitable 
peasants. I donotthink your pursuers will take that 
course. And there, too, you may find horses, unless 
you should conclude to remain in the valley until 
you can return for those you are now forced to leave 
behind.” 

“ There is one thing alone that troubles me,” said 
the marquis, after he had thanked the abbé for his 
kindness. “I cannot conceive what has become of 
Jacques.” 

“ Nor can I conceive what has become of Maurice,” 
added De Courcy. 

“T cannot tell you where they are,” returned the 
abbé. “I saw them last when they went out to watch 
the coming of the Jacobins. They may have been 
reeognized and arrested.” 

“T hope no ill will befall them,” pursued St. Hu- 
bert, “for they are noble fellows, and we shall sadly 
miss them. If you see them, and they are at liberty, 
you will send them after us?” 

Godfrey promised that he would do so, and with a 
few more words of farewell and blessing, the fugitives 
went on their way, while the abbé turned back toward 
the stone stairs. 

He had just time to reach the vaults of the cellar 
when he heard the Jacobinscoming down. He slipped 
into @ dark corner, and as soon as the intruders had 

him, he noiselessly hurried up into the hall, 
and locked himself into his own cell, which had al- 
ready been searched by the ruffians, and which they 
would not be likely to search again. = 

The abbé's motive in thus concealing himself was 
aot one of personal fear. He had thought at first of 
boldly presenting himself to the enemy; but upon 
reflection, he concluded that he had better keep out of 
their way; for if they found him not, they could not 
question him, so be would have to tell no falsehood 
in order to screen his friends. 

In the meantime, the fugitives pursued their way 
along the subterranean passage. For a while the 
marquis carried the lamp, but he finally relinquished 
it to Paul, and then fell back to converse with De 
Courcy. f 

This left Cora to walk by the side of her lover, 
and as she took his arm, she seemed for the moment 
to forget the dangers by which they were surrounded; 
but it was not fora long time. Paul tried to speak 
cheerfully ; and could he have talked unrestrainedly 
of his love, he might have painted some bright pic- 
tures; but he would not have his father overhear 
such words, so he was forced to turn the conversation 
into another channel, 

“Dear Paul,” said the maiden, as they came toa 
point where they could walk upright, “you are not 








happy; you are fearful that we are not safe.” 





“TI wish we were eafer, blessed one. By; 


m 
ve Pog may come out well. Let us hope for ths 


“T have tried to hope, Paul: but I fear that my 
hope is fast deserting me. We have a dubious pro. 
spect before us, even should we succeed in eluding 
the men who are now in quest of us. Do you not 
think so?” 

Paul could not easy. He could only hope that ai 
would end well. 

“If we can cross the mountains in safety, and 
reach the valley of St. Amond, we shall not be fa 
from the Swiss border. We have only to crogs 
one more mountain chain, and we are then out of 
France.” 

Cora said she would try to think that all was {or 
the best; and in order to give her strength, her com. 
= turned the conversation on @ less gloomsome 
theme. 

St. Hubert and De Courcy were busy enough with 
their own thoughts not o pay sack ‘attention to 
what was going on between their children. 

The marquis, it seems, was anxious to know the 
cause of his friend’s coldness. 

“You cannot deceive me,” he said. “You know 
that for a long time past you have been different from 
what you used to be in the earlier days. Time was 
when you were as free and frank with me as an own 
brother could be, and I loved you as I would have 
loved a brother. You remember, Leopold, when my 
house was almost as much your home as was your 
own. When you were not at the chateau, I was at 
the villa. If I took my gun for the woods, you wers 
sure to be with me; and if I mounted my horse for a 
ride, you rode by my side. But all is changed now, 
and yet I can swear the change has not been in me 
Why is it, Leopold? Why do you shun me? Why 
do you put away all those social joys of ‘the other 
times? What have I done ? Tell me.” 

“You have done nothing, nothing,” replied Do 
Courcy, betrayiug considerable emotion. “ You do 
not understand me. As heaven is my judge, I loves 
you as I ever did, but [am not what I once was. I 
cannot explain my own feelings, only to assure you 
that in all the world there lives not a man for whom 
I would sacrifice so much as I would for Arnaud St 
Hubert. Believe me, my friend, I speak truly and 
sincerely now.” 

“Then why this cold reserve?” asked the marquis 
“ Why do you shun me?” 

“T do not’ shun you, Arnaud.” 

“Yes, you do, Leopold; I have seen it and felt it 
—felt it with the deepest pain. Why have you 
not visited me at the chateau as you ensd to do?” 

“ Because I have become sad and misanthropic.” 

“No, no, my friend,” cried St. ‘Hubert, warmly, 
“you cannot plead misanthropy,-for. in all the Cote 
a@’Or you have been one of the most kind and be- 
nevolent of men. While you have neglected me, 
you have visited the poor and distressed, seeming 
to derive your highest satisfaction from doing good to 
your fellows. Ah, Leopold, that is not the work ol 
a misantbrope.” 

‘Good brother,” pleaded De Courcy, with deep 
earnestness, “do not press me further. By heaven, | 
have no cause of complaint against you, though I 
know you must have much against me. Perhaps at 
some time I may overcome this morbid feeling, and 
return to my own self.” 

St. Hubert was prevented from making any further 
remark. 

At the announcement from Paul that they had 
reached the cave, the marquis pressed forward, and 
found a rough-hewn flight of steps, at the top of 
which he entered acavern, where the light of day 
struggled in through some unseen fissures in the roof 

At a short distance they came to another cave, larger 
than the first, and lighter, at the low arched mouth of 
which they saw the foliage of a vine. 

“This must be the endof our underground journey,” 
said Paul. 

“T think it is,” returned the marquis. ‘ Do you re- 
main here, while I go and look outside, for we have 
need of great caution. I will soon satisfy myself il 
the coast is clear.” 

Thus speaking, St. Hubert moved cautiously to the 
en and looked out through tho curtains of 

oliage. 

He saw nothing to occasion alarm, nor did he 
hear anything. Henext pushed aside the vines, and 


ocky spot, with stunted trees grow- 
ing thickly just below him, whileabove, the mountain 
reared its barren peak. 

All was still and quiet save the moaning of the 
wind through the scraggy branches of the dwarfed 
oaks, and the cry of a bird that had been frightened 
from its nest. 

The marquis gazed carefully around, and finally 
ventured out towards the path of which the abbé 
had spoken. 
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He found it; and he also found that no foot had 
laiely pressed its sandy bed. 

Once more he gazed intently about him, and then 
returned to the cave. 

“] have found the pathy” he said, “and I think 
the way isclear. Courage, Cora. The way over the 
mountain may be difficult, but Paul and I will help 
you on.” 

“ «Fear not for me,” replied the girl. 
strong enough——” 

“1am strong enough for anything,” interrupted 
ihe maid, with heroic firmness. ‘Look to yourself, 
dear lady, for I think Iam rather more used to these 
rough ways than you are.” 

Perhaps,” suggested De Courcy, “our present 
ueed will give us all strength.” 

“We must try it, at all events,” responded St. 
Hubert; “and the sooner we get over the mountain, 
the better. If we meet with no unusual obstacle, we 
may reach St. Amond shortly after noon.” 

The marguis led ths way out, Cora and Marie 
came next, and De Courcy and Paul brought up the 
vear. 

Both the parouts felt the loss of their valets; but 
there was no help for it, and as they emerged from 
the cave they expressed the hope that all might be 
well with Jacques and Maurice. 

“Still,” said De Courcy, ‘I fear they have been 
captured. They are bold and reckless.” 

“No, no,” interrupted the marquis, “they are not 
reckless. They are bold and feariess, but they are 
not wanting in care and circumspection. Still,as you 
suggest, they may have been captured. They should 
have followed us.” 

“TY wish they had,” said De Courcy. 

“I wish,” interposed Paul, “that they were both 
with us now ; but still I have liitle fear forthem. Even 
if they have been captured, I think they have wit 
enough to get clear. The Jacobins can bring nothing 
igainst them as they can against us, for the taint of 
bbs cannot cling to their garments.” 

“Here is the path,” cried St. Hubert. “You are 
‘ight, Paul, touching Jacques and Maurice; and we 
vill trust that they are to come out all right. Now 
you must go ahead and lead the way; and be sure 
hat you keep an eye well in advance. Ha! 
What's the matter, Cora?” 

“Look! See!” 

Scarcely had the girl spoken, when out from the 
iushes and from the clefts of the rocks leaped a 
number of savage-looking men, each with a brace of 
pistols in his hands. 

“Well, well, citizens, you are taking a pleasant 


“If Marie is 


journey—very !” 


It was Gabriel Dracon who spoke, and as he ad- 
vanced, his men gathered more closely around the 
fugitives. All three of our friends drew their swords 
but they did not use them. ‘Turn which way they 
would, the muzzles of threatening pistols were point- 
ing at them, and they quickly saw that if they offered 
resistance, not only would they be sure to be shot 
iown, but Cora and Marie might also fall. 

“ What think you, St. Hubert? And what think 
you, DeCourcy ® Will you surrender, or must we 
have a fight ?” 

The marquis returned his sword to its scaboard, 
and folded his arms across his’ breast. 

‘I suppose we are your prisoners,” he said. 

He endeavoured to speak calmly, but his voice 
rembled and his cheeks were pale. Had it not been 
for his child, he would have died where he stood, 
rather than deliver himself into the hands of that man. 

Paul de Courcy had been standing by Cora’s side, 
and he was slow to give up the idea of resistance ; 
but the’surprise had been so complete, and the sur- 
rounding of heavy pistols gave the enemy such 
entire control, that he was forced to submit. 

The marquis was the first bound, a stout cord 
being tied around his wrist, and then they moved to- 
wards Paul. Poor Cora turned away and_ rested her 
head upon Marie’s shoulder, for she could not bear 
the scene. 

When this had been done Gasper Coppin stepped 
forth from behind his companion and laid his heavy 
hand upon De Courcy’s shoulder. 

“Ah, my dear friend,” he said with a horrible leer : 
*this isnot fair; I did notthink you would attempt 
‘o desert me thus. What could you have been 
thinking of?” 

Leopold de Courcy looked up into the face of the 
Shadow, but.made no reply. He put. forth his hands 
when they were asked for, and suffered himself to be 
bound, 

“Of course,” said Dracon, roaching Cora, 
‘there is no need of binding you. T think you will 

low your father.” 

“ Where my father goes I go,” replied our heroine. 

“ All right, my dear lady ; only you won’t forget that 
' shall keep close watch upon you. And now” he 
dded, turning to the marquis, “where are those 
villains that accompanied you ?” 


“Do you mean eur servants ?” 

“Yes.” 

“T have not seen them since you entered tle court 
of the abbey !” 

“Beware! Tell meno lies!” 

“Don't you know where they are?” asked St. 
Hubert, 

If I did I should not trouble myself to ask 
you. 

“ Then,” said the marquis, in a tone of satisfaction, 
“they have made their escape, they have not been 
with us.” 

“A precious pack of cowards they must be to desert 
their masters. But never mind, they would have 
been of little account to us. Forward,my men!” 

The prisoners were led down into the vale, and 
when they reached the copse where the horses had 
been left, they were lifted into the saddles and were 
very soon on their way to the abbey. 

St. Hubert observed a monk wending his way back 
on foot, sad and dejected, and he had no difficulty in 
guessing how the Jacobites Lad learned the method 
of his escape from the penance cell. 

As soon as the party reached the court of theabbey, 
the prisoners were left in charge of three stout men, 
and Dracon with the rest of his followers then 
entered the building. 

They found the old abbé and twelve of the monks, 
‘and having-bound them hand and foot, he took them 
to the‘yard and threw them upon the ground. 

After this be gave directions for a general sacking 
of the house, and when everything of value that 
could be taken away had been borne out, the building 
was fired tn half-a-dozen places. 

“So much for the pains you have taken to thwart 
us,” said Dracon, approaching the prostrate abbé, and 
giving hima merciless kick. “If you were worth 
it I'd take you to Chatillon and givo you an introduc- 
tion to the guillotine. But this will answer now. 
Perhaps some future time you would like to put 
yourself in my way again. If so you are at liberty 
to try it.” 

With this the Jacobin turned away, leaving the 
luckless monks where they would be very likely to 
suffer from the intense 1 ie of the burning house 
and sheds, though they might not die. 

Some of the villains proposed that the churchmen 
should be thrown into the flames, but Dracon, upon 
whose shoulders all the responsibility must rest, con- 
cluded not to do so. 

He fancied the roasting they were sure to get, with 
the loss of their abbey, would be punishment enough. 

When it was certain that the fire was sure to con- 
sume all that could be consumed of the old structure, 
Dracon formed his party, with the prisoners under 
safe guard, and started on his return. 

That night he stopped at Besancon, and on the 
next night at Mirebeau. 

On the following morning he was early on the road, 
and before night he reached Chatillon, where his pri- 
sonocrs were cast into dark strong dungeons. 

The men were placed together in a damp, noisome 
cell, while Cora and Marie were furnished with 
quarters not quite so unhealthy. 

“ And this,” said De Courcy, after the door had 
been locked upon them, “is the end !” 

ad No," replied St. Hubert. “The end is yet to 

‘ome !” 
And Paul bitterly cried: 
“ Ay—a mock trial and the guillotine !” 
(To be continued.) 





Lorp Atrrep Pacer is of opinion that steamers 
crossing the Channel are driven at too high a rate 
of speed in thick weather and on dark nights, and 
adds “if all the mgers and the mails had been 
lost on the occasion in question (which must inevit- 
ably have occurred if the Samphire had not been 
built in water-tight compartments), and further, if a 
Cabinet Minister or a Foreign Ambassador had 
perished instead of the unfortunate ladies, all Eng- 
land would have stood aghast, and the public would 
have taken up the matter of high speed on dark 
nights.” 

Consumprion AND Supriy oF Fisn.—A welcome 
Now Year's gift is just. presented to the public in the 
Report on the Sea Fisheries of the kingdom. Ata 
moment when we are Sf preety ra with only too 
much reason a scarcity of meat, it is something to 
learn that there is no danger of a scarcity of fish. 
Nor should any reader imagine that the two things 
are not to be compared. London consumes as much 
fish as beef. It is estimated that about 300,000 fat 
cattle, representing about 90,000 tons of beef, are 
taken for our annual supply. But it is also estimated 
that 80,000 tons of “trawled ” fish—that is, fish of the 
larger and finer kinds—enter into our year’s con- 
sumption, independently of sprats, herrings, and shell- 
fish. There is t reason, therefore, to rejoice at 











the announcement that, if the supply of beef should 





be diminished, that of fish is not likely to fail. Al- 
though the Commissioners were favoured, of course, 
with copious evidence to the contrary, they “have had 
no difficulty in coming to the conclusion that on the 
coasts 6f Great Britain the supply of fish is increasing, 
and that it admits of progressive increase.” 

A Wonperrut Puppine Feast.—A few days ago 
nearly 1,000 persons hada grand plum pudding feast, 
at Aughton, a villagea few miles from Lancaster. 
The feast is held every twenty-one years, and it 
originated at the commencement of the present 
century, in this way: A firm carrying on the business 
of basket and hamper making at Aughton, purchased 
a boiler six feet long, two feet broad, and two feet 
deep. This boiler attracted considerable attention in 
& village consisting only of ten houses ; and a rough, 
but practical joker in the place, possessing strong 
gastromonic proclivities, said that it would boil a 
rare pudding. The owners, being of an hospitable 
disposition, took the hint, andcaused a most Titanic 
plum pudding to be made in the boiler, and then dis- 
tributed it amongst their friends and neiglibours. 
Since that time, the plum pudding feast has been 
kept up by the inhabitants every twenty-one years. 
At the feast which has just taken place, one plum 
pudding of the moderate weight of 300 lbs., and three 
weighing about 70 lbs. each, were placed upon the 
table, and consumed, as report says, in about three 
hours. After thfs great slaughter of the pudding, 
the company, about 1,000 in number, enjoyed them- 
selves in a variety of old English games, sports, &c. 








TOO LATE. 





If she could but hear it, 
Could but understand! 
See—I put the letter’ 
In her cold, white hand. 
’ Mary Onanp had but one friend in all the world, 
and that friend was Lyon Hathaway. He was her 
lover. They had been betrothed for a year. 

She sat waiting for him in her little room. The 
twilight was purpling aruund her; she had put down 
her work, and leaning back in her chair by the 
window, gazed dreamily out at the line of amber that 
was fading across the flats. ‘She last rays of daylight 
glinted on the lowlands, showing that the green of 
summer still lingered dark and rich ; and the pools of 
the marshes glimmered in the half light. 

The little room was her only one, a near, tasteful 
place, half sitting, half sleeping-room. She had 
knotted back the white curtains with blue ribbons, 
framed ber simple drawings in oak wreaths, covered 
the grey painted floor with gay mats braided by her 
own hand, and put scarlet honeysuckle berries in the 
quaint vases of birch bark upon the mantle. Mary 
was fond of the little room and loved to adornit. In 
June she made it a bower of roses. 

But it was late in September now. The ivy vine 
at the casement was red as blood. 

The clock struck seven. The next moment there 
was aquick step at the door, and a young man entered 
the room from the garden. 

“Lyon, you are late. I thought you were not 
coming.” , 

Mary Chand’s voice was as sweet a vuice as ever 
uttered a welcome. 

Lyon Hathaway tossed his hat upon tie dounge, 
and sat down with the air of a man aot disposed to 
talk, carelessly—withal very tired. 

“What is the matter dear ?” 

“T am going away, Mary.” 

She did not speak for a moment, but grew a little 
pale in the twilight. 

“Where ?” 

“To London?” 

“Todo what?” 

“To make something of myself. I cannot bear this 
dull, aimless life any longer.” 

“ You have accepted your uncle's offer ?” 

“T have.” 

There was along silence. It was difficult to tel! 
whose thoughts were most painful, Lyon was in an 
excited, exasperated, desperate state of mind, goaded 
by certain long-endured' difficulties of his life; Mary 
was sickened by a feeling of disaster and{deprivation 

“Tf Ido not go to London, Mary, I shall soon do 
something worse—marry you and settle down in 
poverty and obscurity; make both our lives hopeless 
and miserable. I cannot live in the turmoil and 
drudgery of my home any longer.” 

“ But Lyon.” 

“What, my dear ?” 

“Will it be very dreadful to be married?” said 
Mary, flushing. “Iknow your home is uncomfort- 
able, but——” 

“Tt is not the fault of my home that causes my 
entire trouble, Mary. Iam ambitious. I shall never 
be really satisfied until I reach some position of 





credit. Why shouldn’t I havea place in the world 
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aswell asother men? You have told mea thousand 
times, Mary, that I would succeed in an active life.” 

* You would, Lyon.” 

“Then I go forth to one. Darling, you will wait 
forme? And, love, I think itis best.” 

“T will try to.” 

“ Lam sure that itis. When I-come back with the 
means.to live in comfort, with a home and a place in 
the. world, we are to be married happily. For that 
time | am willing to work and wait.” 

* Lyon.” 

“ Well?” 

He felt her cheek flush hot agaiust his hand in the 
still, dark room. 

“We might,” said she, timidly, after a moment, 
“ work and wait togethes.” 

“And lose the end. No, dear, there is only one 
way—to separate for awhile. You are comfortable 
here—stay here, quietly and happily, and wait until 
I come back. . ll not write for a year or two to 
trouble yon with my ups and: downs. Unless some- 
thing happens to me, and you get the news, you. will 
know that 1 am doing well. You and your little 
room will never go out of my memory for a moment. 
It will be the shrine where I leave my heart. [shall 
not need.that in the world, fighting fora place, so I 
leave that with you, Mary. Don’t cry, sweet; you 
will be glad of this parting .some time.” 

In ‘the grey of the next :mornigg, Mary Chand, 
sleepless all through the long sutumn night, heard 
the stage rattle past, and she knew that.Lyon Hatha- 
way had gone to better his life. The rain was falling 
drearily, and the-wind-sighéd about’ the house, utter- 
ing a cry like the veice of her heart. 

But from that hour she commenced her long task 
of hoping. 

Where a sad life turns suddenly bright, and then 
loses its brightness, the after part:is very hard to live. 
A few months ago ‘Mary Chand lived half-conscious 
of her loss; but when the winter evenings were 
bright and cheery with the crackling fire,and her 
one friend came uot, a feeling of loss and loneliness 
began tosettle upon her. 

It grew, and she had no rest. A sense of deso- 
lation oppressed her like a nightmare. She: stood 
appalled, thinking that she must live so for ;ears., For 
whole days, she had no one to speak to. 

When she did speak, she had been so long alone 
with her own thoughts, that she was absent-minded 
and could say little of other's affairs. 

The spring came brightly. She forgot to look for 
the arbutus to adorn her room. The summer came. 
The oak wreaths on the pictures were withered, but 
she did not gather new. 

Sheseemed to have nothing to live for. Her only 
happiness was in dreaming what pleasant things she 
might do when Lyon came again. 

It was.true that this was all wrong-~an unhealthy, 
morbid state, but she was not aware of it, and her 
sufferings were real. Without a friend or an event 
in her monotonous life,she never was aroused from 
the apathetic. state into which she fell when left alone, 
with no.aim butto exist uuti] an uncertain period in 
the future. 

At the end ofia-year her health failed. It was only 
that she did not walk out of Qoors, and laugh merrily. 
Exercise and happiness as all that she needed. 
Because she did not ave *!. iatter, she had uo heart 
for the former, and sle sx’ «t her sewing until,ber 
cheek was sallow auc ber .ips pale. She looked in 
the glass one day. 

“How fast lam growing old, waiting for Lyon,” 
she thought. 

When the second year liad passed, al] noticed her 
ill-health, and many said t!.at she was contracting a 
consumption ; but she felt no worse than she had 
done for a long time, and did not heed the physician's 
warning. 

At the-end of three years her health was irrecover- 
ably ruined ! 

One winter night she awoke with astrange full- 
ness and oppression across her chest. She coughed 
to relieve it, and instantly her mouth was filled with 
blood. 

Here, in the darkness, she faced the first. thought. of 
her coming death. She turned at last on her lonely 
pillow. 

‘‘] wish Lyon would come,” she said. 

Spring opened in strange beauty that year. The 
fields seemed to grow green ina single night, and 
the violets bloomed wherever the sunshine fell for 
an hour. The breezes were balmy with the scent of 
roses, but the soft south air brought Mary Chand no 
pleasure. She felt her strength sinking slowly, but 
surely. 

Then it was that sheasked the village girls to bring 
their work and sit with her while they told of flirta- 
tions and gay gossip—and spread open her deor to the 
children who hung on the gate aud begged for the 
garden flowers. 

It was an instinct for life working in her heart. 





One day, when the old physician came to the door, 
she looked into his keen grey eyes as he scanned-her J 
face and form. 

“ Will I live?” she asked. 

“If you would make a bold effort for life ; if you 
had a source of happiness on which to draw; if you 
had hope to lend you strength to walk and ride about 
in the open air. Not else.” 

He turned away. 

“T wish Lyon would come,” she said. 

The summer died, and the autumn began to.sob 


wearily over the grey fiélds. 
. . * 


A November night. 
the icy hills. 

Horse and rider'were tired, but the sound of ithe 
striking hoofs were patient and persistent, as it came 
along tle frozen village roads. 

The horse was drawn up before.a little house in 
the villag outskirte.at last, and the rider rapped at 
the door'w.th his whip. Two women came, looking 
pale and scared. 

“Lyon Hathaway!” they cried. 

“Yes; did yeu think me-a «ghost? ds «Mary 
yw -" entering the entry, and throwing off his 
cieak. ; 

The younger of the two wemen;gilanoed ‘at..the 
elder, who said, slowly : 

‘(We trust she is well.” ‘ 

“Did she expect me? Do yow know ihshegot:my 
letter ?” 

“Tb came 'to-day.” } 

“ Then it! wes: delayed: on! the way.” ‘ 

-_ opened the door and ‘went: ito ‘the Jittle ‘room 
alone. 

A kind hand had strewn. pale, white the- 
mums over everything—over .the white:/shrouded 
forma in the bed. 

He stood stunned for* moment. Then liis'eye fell 
ve the unopened letter iying ona: tableat the: bed- 
side. 

“Too late!” he cried, falling on his knees, and 
burying. his facein bis-hands. C2 8K 


A horseman came riding over 
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EVA ASHLEY. 
a 
CHAPTER XLV. 
CUPID AT WORK, 


Wexsy and Delancey moved towards theirown wing 
of the building... After a few.momeuts of pleasant 
reverie, the latier said: 

“ That Miss Asiley is.a most exchanting creature, 
Welby. I Lave never before been -so.deeply interested 
in any one on so brief anaequaintance. Do tell me 
something more abont her.” 

“ Touched, eh?. but you: bad -better look out, old 
fellow, you. are treading on dangerous. ground, I:can 
tell you. That young lady.is destined to.marry her 
cousin, whether she willer no, or lose the-whole of 
her inheritance. I.warn you off fairly,.and it will be 
your own fault if you,permit, yourbeart to play the 
traitor to you.” 

“Pshaw! stuff! The day for’ such complications 
as that las,passed away. The law -will right her, 
even if she won't marry the man you spokeiof. I 
would swear that she bas never loved:any one; and 
such an impulsive creature as that.will never consent 
to give her hand withouther heart. But what do you 
mean by warning me?” 

“Only that 1 think you areinneed of something 
of the kind. I meant merely to -tell you that making 
love toan engaged young lady issometimes a-danger- 


ous pastime.” 

“But if, as you hinted jast.now, Miss. Ashley is 
engaged without her own consent, there will’ be some- 
thing piquant and romantic in ‘ winning her from the 
fate from which she surinks.” 

“ But you can’t afford.to do such .a'thing, Ernest. 
You have no fortune, and she will have very-little 
unless she marries Wentworth. You»see, Lam. per- 
fectly frank with, you.” 

“ Thank you, Welby,” said Delancey, with aslight 
touch of hauteur. “I know you mean well, but you 
only pique me to the trial; for I believe 1 have been 
guilty of the:absurdity of falling in love at first, 
sight. By beavens! this is no bread-and-butter 
miss! with the sweet insipidity of most of her kind, 
but a creature with heart, brain, sensibility! Ah, 
such a being as this may well make a man dream how 
divine a thing pure and perfect love may be!” 

“ Whew! ages gone already! I say, Ernest, you 
have fallen in love with the wrong sister. The other 
one—the Arden heiress—is coming to this country, 
and she should be your quarry. I had settled the 
whole thing in my own mind, and I meant to invite 
you to the Oaks after the family returned from the 
Continent, that you might have a chance to make the 








acquaintance of his second daughter.” 


Delancey looked puzzled. He said: 

“I do not exactly understand to what family yon 
refer; and how is this young lady a sister of th, 
heiress to the Arden estates ?” 

“Oh, I forgot. That isa secret yet, but it will be 
safe in your keeping. Leon Ashley is coming back 
to England.to regume his own name and live at Arden 
Place. The young lady whose acquaintance you made 
to-night is the daughter of his first wife, and tha 
joint-heiress to her grandfather’s estate, provided slg 
gives her hand to the other heir; if not, she gets 
only a small annuity. Have you never suspected 
that Leon Ashley and Leon Larne are one ?” 

Delancey listened to this e#planation with vivid 
interest.. He replied: 

“My father always said so, but I have never 
thought.much about it. He insistéd that a woman 
so fanatically attached toa man as Grace Arden was 
to her first lover would never have conseuted to elope 
with his cousin within two months of his:death. And 
Ashley ‘is really coming back ?” 

The conversation which ensued we will not repeat, 
as it treated of things alreatly known to the reader ; 
but it was nearly dawn before the two miends:isepa- 
rated and to their own apartments. 

The acquaintance thus commenced "was success- 
fully cultivated by the young artist, inwspite Of the 
feeble-efforte made by Mr. Welby and hisrwife to: dis- 


courage his visits. 

In fact, Bessie had plucked up» courage to-speak 
freely-with them on the subject of the-tie: that bound 
her to Frank,.and theskind and’ nple 
concluded that it-would be sinning sgainst ‘tts help- 
less young creature if they aided in ‘thrusting her 
2 a union which.they clearly saw-was’so /repulsive 
toher. - 

‘They believed that little harm could come'ftom her 
acquaintance with Delancey. The two seemed to 
take much interest in conversing with each other, and 
they:soon discovered that there was marvéllous sym- 
pathy in their tastes; but, unconsciously, the manner 
of.both was guarded, and Mrs. Welby never sus- 
pectes that beneath that seeming reticence glowed the 

embers of a flame which might yet defy the con- 
ventional forms which bind the victim te the car of 
destiny that rolls relentlessly upon its course, crush- 
ing out tle life of the suffering and bleeding hearts 
over which it passes. 

Day after day what Delancey called his:moveable 
studio became the centre of attraction to at least four 
of the visitors, for Fred. Ellery, a distingué-looking 
young man from London, had attached himself to the 
partys evidently fascinated by the. blue eyes of Kate 

elby; and she accepted his devotion with the quiet 
satisfaction of one who has found the jewel of Ler 
life, and is ready, in due time, to appropriate it. 

Bessie allowed Rufus to escort her on these occa- 
sions, but they quarrelled and, made. up every day of 
their lives, and she only forgave his teazing when he 
left her quietly seated on the grass near:the spot on 
which the easel was placed; for that had now become 
enchanted ground to her, and the conversations on 
art daily held by herself and Delancey ware the’most 
delightful intellectual recreations she Aan known. 

Bessie was quite unconscious that the personel of 
the artist lent enchantment to lis eloquent words. 
She believed her mind and imagination alone to be 
revelling in the’ scenes he brought up before his 
vivid fancy, when in reality her heart was crying 
out: 


“ This man is your fate. Flee from him while you 
yet possess the power to do. so, or it will saon be too 
late to: make the attempt,” 

She heeded not the silent warning, but from day to 
day drank in the sweet intoxication of his presence— 
of his dreaming eyes—of the silvery stream of words 
sm issued:from his lips:with no apparenteffort on 

is past, 
But no look or conscious sign from Delancey broke 
the delicious dream of security in which she revelled. 

Had he incautiously betrayed the slightest evidence 
of the increasing interest with which she inspired 
him, Bessie would at once have been upon Ler guard, 
and at least have made an effort to keep her parting 
premise to Mrs. Ashley. 

But Delancey was an honourable man, and aware 
of the position she held, he forbore to betray the 
passion which increased with every hour they spent 
together. He mentally decided: 

““T will leave things to take their own course. But 
if Bessie betrays the slightest preference for me be- 
fore she leaves this place, I will trample impossibilities 
under foot. The man to whom they would force her 
to.give her hand shall never possess it while I live to 
dispute his clainis.” 

Thus trembling on the very verge of the fiery 
gulf of passion, these two met day after day, and 
with each meeting Delancey looked into the erystal 
depths of those frank, dark eyes,.to.see if they as yet 
had any message for his inner soul. 

But Bessie, in happy unconsciousness of her danger 
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betrayed no sign that her heart had wandered from her 
own keeping. 

Delancey had spent several years on the Continent, 
aid Bessie never wearied of listening to his descrip- 
tions of artand manners in the countries he had visited. 

Que day, when Ellery and Kate had wandered to 
some distance, and Rufus had not come out with them, 
he came very near betraying the new feelings that 
swayed his heart. 

He ro speaking of Italy, and he went on as 
if dreaming aloud : 

“ One can live on very little there, yet enjoy all 
that is really worth having. If I could return to that 
beautiful land, with a companion suited to my tastes, 
with one who would sympathize with me in all my 
pursuits, who would make my life beautiful by her 
tenderness, I think I should be willing to abjure my 
cold fatherland for ever, and be contented to dwell 
upon the classic ground consecrated by the genius of 
tle great.masters.who have lived before me.” 

As he finished speaking, his large, soft eyes fell 
upon the-young girl seated:nearly at his feet, and the 
suldencchange-in her expressive facestartled him into 
the consciousness. that he bad been expressing the 
thoughtsavhich had lately haunted: him day and night. 

She-instantly regained composure, and with one of 
her arch smiles, replied: 

“The wide world will surelyafford you the ‘one 
fair minister’ for whom. yeu seem to sigh, Mr. 
Delancey. You ayy: to yourself. life of Arcadian 
simplicity and peace; but emi gn 6 may sound in 
re » moment of exaltation, may not #»domestic re- 

ty llion arisedf there should bapper .to:be.a-deficiency, 
of bread and butter r* 

This was.lightly said; to coneeal the vivid/interest; 
sie was conscious of having taken. in hiseworda:; and | 
the sudden pang that struck.to her: heart: gave: her. 
the first intimation that she had already. passed from, 
the neutral ground of friendship,inte the diery vortex 
of an overw helming passion. 

But Bessie managed to control the outward .ex=; 
pr-ssion of dismay at the discovery, andshe arose with 
a feeling of relief as she saw young Welby approaching; 
them, fanning himself with his hat. 

Delancey lowered his voice, and then reproachfully 
said: 

“Thad scarcely expected that such a revulsion of 
feeling would be caused by you, Miss. Ashley. In 
that favoured clime, bread and butter are but vulgar 
sccessoriesito life. My Peri and ber slave could live 
on fruitwmectar, and love.” 

ith the last word he flashed a glance iniw her 
— eyes that made her tremble, but she gaily: 
replied:. 

“Suck: light: diet: wouldy doubtless, refine and 
elevate your conceptions of beauty; and iif youionly 
suceeed «im; g the Peri: who may. be willing to. 
enjoy it you, I hope. you may realize: your, 
brightest-antici in her society.” 

Welby here joined them, and bowing to the artist. 
she mowed ‘away:attended by him. 

She:did not see: Rufus: put,up his hat to screen his’ 
face from» hereserutiny while: he made a singular: 
grimagevatihis friend. 

This) wae retuned by; defiaat;wave of Delancey’s: 
brush; and when they had.passed on till a:curve,ine 
" path obut them fromthe.view/of:the artist; Rufus | | 

em 
“I \ sincerely beg; your:pardon for appeasing so 

, Bessie. If I fad dreamedithet 
making ove to you, I) should have: kept at.a 


She¢urned her flashing eyes: upon « him, and disx)| paxasol,, 


dainfully replied ¢} / 

“What.do you mean by such an assertion :asithat?, 
Yousawmnothing—heard nothing: that.saveured fia 
a a: Mr. Delancey and I iwene.merely: | 
iseusgingy: possi bitities:” 

“Yeow-isee—I ) understand,” he» re withi.ay 
most provokingly knowing look. 
great deabof personality mixed up-withthem. Faees 
tellmorethan words sometimes,and I had: beem study> 
ing yours.and Delancey’s at least a minute before I) 
interrupted-you.” 
“Then youares falscand dishonoured wight,Rufus 
Welby! How dazed you play the spy upon usin such 
& manner as that? But, vee heaven! you: made} 
frvmety How: blind some peopleate!: 
T sad remind mevof the ostrich:that hides its: head in» 
= vane and fancies itself safe from observation. 
ju areas transparent as glass.” 

me If “It Tram, I can seemyself'so darkly through ite 
that I man understand what you mean by:such idle: 
talk. I desire that you will speak to me in this 
way no more—I. find it annoying, not: to say-im- 
pertinent.” 

Welby saw that she was really excited, and after 
beg on adew paces with am air of mock humility, 


he sai 


“ But there wasay| | 





A should never have followed you, but I was-des- 


patched by my honoured mamma to bring back our 
stray sunbeam to shine on letters which have just 
arrived from Ashurst. If you and your cavalier will 
place yourselves upon,my path with conscious looks 
upon your faces, of course I shall look out, and inter- 
pret them for my own satisfaction. Is there anything 
dishonourable in that, mademoiselle, and will you 
swear that I did not make the notable discovery that 
you are getting on thin ico—ready to break through 
into a sea of troubles?” 

Bessie had recovered control of her tempe7, 
felt ashamed of her late words. 

She hurriedlyssaid : 

“ Please, husheyour nonsense, Rufus, and tell me 
what isthe neweirom the Oaks" 

“The, you want 


and 


» hear.from? Iam 


Let .:+esee; Miss.Brunton 
uend.Jennie-are-improving: 
Weeare assuted the-busy bees 
g swimmingly gener- 

: anxiety about my 


I hope that 


paternahhome.” 
Pane «seed vi y 
“ Yes+quised I amij.satisfied. Of course, you 
telianemothing-about 


could what has happened in. my 
own home. Imusteremddear. Minny's letter to find 
ut. about.that.”” 


° 
éwithnclairvoyance; but I 
answers. very-well in its 

while we.arevstilliin this mundgne My 
tells mew that: thexsubjeet of your Miany's 

letter willnot tally with thethoughts and feelings I 

80: detected flitting oversyourtell-tale face...Oh! 

Bessie, I am your fast:friend,and I warn you to. draw 

backresolutely, from. the ing precipice;whose . 

is.covered, with:flowers,,, You were not born:for 


conld.Delancey bring..down his fine.; 
tasie.and aspiring hopesto the \svebeetimamemiiualaas 
marriage, without, losing: the noblest: part of his: 
nature. Do notepermit yourself to-become the stene 
fastened aboutithe neck of the man: you love,-which 
will for. ase -his .effortsato rire nanan May rere 
gain money at his life ip 
the lower walks of his profession, to win bread.’’ 

The earnest words of the s t struek to the 
conscious soul of Bessie, and she bitterly felt the 
truth of his words, unexpected as they were from 
such a source, 

She stopped, with every shade of colour retreating 
from her cheeks,,and lips, while the sombre fire that 
gleamed in his,.dark eyes seemed to flash the light- 
ee of the repressed storm. that raged within her 

som. 

In a.voice.of. deep. emotion; she 

“ Rufus, we have, been children oe and on 
this subject, I will,hear,from you what no other being 
should say to me with impunity. When I parted 
from-Minny, I her that, if possible, I would 
reconcile: myself tothe necessity of obeying my grand- 
father's: wishes. with, reference to Frank and m: 

But thestruggle.ia: useless. I will cndounisthe bit- 
terest | eancepennnss Daan give my hand to aman I 
cannetidoves bnt.:1.tebl»yous inal. sincerity, that... 
would sooner commit the unpardonable crime of self-’ 
destruction than become a — to any man. Now, 
Jets »me alone, and+~haldr- 

“ Thatiis: easily done,” 
of his most: dizenremoeds.:. 

And.he daiatily, teokthe tip of histongue between, 


“No—I am.naty 
Have. another, gift 


oid Welby,, who was.in one 


| his atom and forefinger. 


spite of hemexeitement;. Bessie laughed at this 
ridioulous action, and she:stguck, up hisihand with her. 
and ran off.inthedirection of the bridge. 
Welby soonioverteokiher,and they weat.on more: 
amicably ¢ill they:reached the house. 


CHAPTER XLYL 
SOME IMRORTANT. LETTERS, 
Bussaziran up to. Mrs: Welby's room, and:found. 
her:svithaitable sn front, of her covered with: letters. 
and papers. She gave a.double.ons to: her, and 
said: 

“I hope it.contains good news from, Ashursty my 
dear, I think, from its thickness, ‘hat:you. wil find 
some fi Jetters enclosed.” 

Tlie.glow) faded | suddenly from: the «young girls: 
face, she quietly said: 

Perbaps-so, ma’am; I will go to my room:-and see, 
what Minny says.” 

Kate wasstill abroad, and she had the apartment to 
herself; for.;which: she wasvery thankful. Tearing 
off the envelope, three letters fell: out, two bearing a 
foreign postmark, one of which: was addressed to Mrs. 
Ashley—that one hadi been opeved—the other was 
from to herself,’ 

She took-up the one bearing Mrs. Ashley's name 
with a strange thrill of emotion, for she felt that for 
the first. time she was brought in contact with some- 
thing that emanated from her unknown father. After 





holding it clasped in her hands a few moments, she 


laid it down with a light shudder, and first read the 
lines addressed to her by Minny. 
“ Ashurst, September 1, 18—. 

“My Daruiinc:—I need not again tell you how 
much I miss you—how often you are beside me in 
spirit, though you are so far away in person. It 
seems to me there is some kind of communication 
between us all the time, and this delusion, if it be 
one, sustains my spirits through this weary separation. 

“But I bear your absence now far better than I did 
when you firstleft me—so make yourself as happy 
as possible, and come back to me bright and charming 
as In days of yore. 

“By the time: “you return we may expect our dear 
Frank back .again,.and with him comes your father. 
Mr. Asliay returns ‘here to remain permanently, and 
his resids.ice.so near us will in a great measure place 
your dw:tiny under. his imperious.control. 

“o}- Bessie! I dread.tis.advent more than I can 
eapressto you, and I am convinced that the only 
esea yo forryou from his tyranny is to accept the pro- 
tevtion Frank camafford you. Dearest, in thebrilliant 
world to which i ee have been introduced, have you 
not.already discovered that wealth is necessary to 
maintain prestige of those who aspire to some- 
thing more than mere animal existence? Keep your 
faney free, Bessie—do not give me a rival just yet; 
and for:the,sake of your own future keep the promise 
on which.I so implicitly rely. 

“Prank did not write to me, and much asI was 
temptedita open-his letter, I thought it best to send it 
to you intaet;, so.I do not know what new arguments 
he:has.to. offer to. win, over your wayward heazt. 

“ Thank /Mrs».Welby for her:maternal.kindness to 
you, apd b to.thexest.of the family. 

“ Ever: your,own Manny.” 

Bessie read :these lines withs-chilled feeling, and 
then took. up Ashley's letter. 

Whienshe had hed 'reading,it she was not sur- 
prised that Mrs, Ashley made no allusion to its con- 
tents.. It ran thus: 





“Baden, August 10, 18—. 

“Mrs, Asutey—Mapam:—Since the advent of my 
nephew, and my removal to this place, I have improved 
so much that I can address a few lines to you now 
myself. 

“Tt is quite true that I shall return to England and 
resume my own name; it was laid aside contrary to 
my better judgment, but so long as my father lived I 
maintained the deception he compelled me to practise, 
from a fanatical notion that his family honour would 
be compromised if I underwent a trial for a crime of 
which I was really innocent. 

“T will cast no reproach on Squire Ashley’s 
memory which can wound you, for Frank assures me 
oo you have made him a most devoted and exemplary 
wife. 

“*Every one to his taste,’as the homely proverb 
has it, but I must give a young and attractive woman, 
such as I am informed yon are, credit for great self- 
control in keeping up the farce of affection for a sexa- 
genarian to the very end. 

“ But the old man has paid you well for your devo- 
tion, for I find that he has left you nearly all his per= 
sonal property, besides the third of his,estate ahich\ 
the law will allow-you. 

“ At first I thought I would contest the-will, but on 
becoming .better acquainted with Frank's views,, I 
have concluded that it will be best for my interests to 
permit, it to stand, and the wishes of Squire Ashley: 
with reference to the two grandchildren he reaped be- 
neath his roof, to be carried out. 

“TI hope. to find Bessie submissive to my father's 
wishes, and ready to accept the fide young man ‘hé; 
designed for her. 

“T shall not-intrude on yeu at Ashurst, and I shadl 
be glad.if you will send orders to Arden Pliceto have 
the house. prepared for my reception. there, 

“ With:love-to my daughter, 1am yours respectfally, 

“Leow L. Asirr.” 

There, wasnot much comfort in this, and with a 
curl of her lips. that.was almost contemptuous, Bessie 
thrawaside this,characteristic missive, and broke the 
seal, of. Pranks... 

Henface. brightened as,she read the following lines : 

“ Baden, August 10, 18— 

“ Ware coming home, Bessie, as .fast,as steam, can 
bring us; so soon-as my uncle is strong enough to bear 
travelling. 
| “T heave written to you once before fram Vienna, 
but have not yet received any letters from dear old 
Asburst. In my first letter I said nothing of my/own 
peculiar feelings as to the past; but now:I will write 
frankly to you. 

“TL reflected deeply on all that happened at, Ashurst 
before I left; and the more I thought, tlie more impera- 
tive did it seemto me to give you up, for I felt assured 
that you could never be happy with me for you 
husband. 

“But since then, Bessie, a new revelation bas 
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dawned on me, and I now know that you were right. 
We did not love each other as those should who bind 
themselves irrevocably together. 

“ Are you curious to know how I have at last made 
this discovery? I will tell you—simply by falling 
really in love myself. 

“ In my last letter I described my arrival in Vienna, 
atid my introduction to your father’s family. If I 
said what I thought of my cousin Evelyn, I must 
have given you some intimation of what has since hap- 

med. 
mn Bessie, your sister and I love each other ; let this 
confession give solace to your apprehensive. heart— 
neither Minny’s persuasions nor the will of my grand- 
father can make me do so fatal a thing for both of us 
as to insist on the fulfilment of the contract, in the 
forming of which we were not consulted. 

“ We will recede from it, and yet find means to 
divide the estate between us; but this intention must 
be held a profound secret till the right time for action 
arrives; for we have a watchful, wilful, and, I am 
sorry to say, an unscrupulous enemy to our plans in 
your father. 

“Mr, Ashley does not wish Evelyn to marry at all, 
as through her he enjoys the revenues arising from 
the Arden estates. ‘ 

{ But of all these things we will talk when we 
meet, as I have not time new to discuss them. Evelyn 
sends her love to.her unknown sister, and I shall 
never know how to be grateful enough to her whose 
clear insight into her own heart and mine saved us 
both from committing an irreparable error. 

“ F. WENTWORTH.” 

Bessie read this letter over several times, and the 
fervour with which she at last said, “Good, noble 
Frank, I love you better now than I ever did before 
in my life,” proved how great a weight had been lifted 
from her heart. 

She put her letters away, and sat down to think 
what use she should make of her restored freedom, 
and in spite of the sage warning she had so lately 
received from Rufus Welby on the folly of marrying 
poor, with a vivid blush she came to the final conclu- 
sion that to surrender it to Delancey was the best thing 
she could do for her own happiness. 

Her thxee hundred a year would, in so cheap a 
country as Italy, prevent her from being a burden 
to him, and in spite of the harsh predictions of 
Welby, she would help her lover to rise to the 
position his talents entitled him to fill, in place of 
dragging him down into a slough of poverty and 
suffering. 

With such happy thoughts filling her heart and 
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deepening the roses on her cheeks, she sat and dreamed 
several hours away. She was aroused by the en- 
trance of Kate, who seemed to be in a state of great 
excitement. 

After a little preliminary hesitation, Miss Welby 
confided to her friend that Herbert Ellery bad asked 
her to be his wife, and she had referred bim to her 
parents. 

““Then I may consider the affair is settled,” said 
Bessie, ‘““for Mr. Ellery is unexceptionable in every 
respect. He is good looking, intelligent, moral, and, 
withal, the son of a merchant prince. 1 congratu- 
late you, Katy dear; you will be married this autumn, 
and I will go to London and spend next winter with 

ou.” 

Kate laughed. 

“You settle things with wonderful rapidity for 
other people, Bessie, though’ you are in no hurry about 
your own affairs. I shall be glad to see you if Frank 
will let you come to me, for, by that time, I expect 
you will be married yourself.” 

“Ah, indeed; I am happy, then, to tell you that 1 
shall not consult Frank on that, or any other subject ‘ 
in which I am personally concerned. I may as well 
tell you now what I have already said to Rufas, 
that I have made up my mind never to 
Frank. I don’t care what comes of my refusal. So for 
a brilliant winter in the metropolis with the dashing 
bride, Mrs. Herbert Ellery.” 

She seized Kate by the waist, stifled the remon- 
strances she was preparing to utter by innumerable 
kisses; and then whirled her round in a mad waltz 
till both were out of breath. 

Depositing her friend on the sofa, Bessie sunk down 
at her feet, and said : 

“Tam not going to listen to any tirade on duty, 
and all that, from you, Kate, so just leave me to fight 
my own battle in my own way. I have had glorious 
news from Ashurst, but Frank bids me be prudent, so 
you must ‘bide your time’ to hear all that we are 
doing to circumvent our elders.” 

“IT can see plainly enough what you are doing,” 
replied Miss Welby, pointedly; “I am afraid that 
mamma will have a poor account of her guardianship 
to return to Mrs. Ashley.” 

“Pooh! what can your ma de but advise, and I am 
sure she has done enough of that. She has no au- 
thority over me, and if I do not take her advice, how 
is she to help herself? But really, Kate, I think I 
have been very good since I have been with her. 
I have given her little trouble, and I have not got 
into a single flirtation.” 





“Oh! then you are in earnest—I declare I had 
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no idea that you would eventually throw Frank over 
for this good-looking artist. My dear Bessie, \i 
Delancey is charming, but be will not be able t 
support you as you have been used to live, for years 
to come, if ever.” 

“Always the same story, even from young lips,’ 
exclaimed Bessie, indignantly. “Suppose I prefer 
giving up some of my luxuries for the privilege o/ 
choosing myown future, what then ?” 

om laughed, shrugged her pretty shoulders, and 
said: 


“How savagely you speak, my dear. What then 
will happes, I suppose, will be a quiet wedding, 
succeeded by perfect bliss in an humble cottage.’’ 

“ However humble the home may be, I promise you 
that it shall be the abode of peace and contentment,” 
said Bessie, with emotion. 

“T know it will, darling, so forgive my light words 
—they were not meant to wound. But there is the 
first dinner-be!l, so we must hasten to the important 
duties of the toilette.” 

«Radiant in loveliness, with a new and softer charm 
beaming from her lovely eyes, Bessie made her «p- 
pearance in the dining-saloon; but for the first time 
since she had known Delancey, he was seated nowhere 
near them. 

For some time past, if he could not escort ene of 
the young ladies in to dinner, he had ed to 
secure a seat on the opposite side of the table, from 
— he could see and converse with them at inter- 


Bessie scarcely tasted her dinner, but the unusual 
flow of her spirits caused Rufus to shrug hisshoulders 


and Ly ade ie 

“ Did Frank tell you-that you are liberty, for al! 
he cares, that you are in such glee, Bessie ?” 

She gave him a quizzical side glance, and replied in 
the same tone: 

“Perhaps he did—what then? Shall I lay myself 
on the funeral pyre of blighted affection, and bewa'! 
my desertion till I perish of a slow decay ?” 

“Perhaps you might have dene something better 
than that, if somebody had not been called suddenly 
away to the sick-bed of a friend. He leaves to-night, 
so you may wear the willow for the one you lament 
most.” 

Bessie. curled her lip at the suggestion, but sle 
turned her head away that her tormentor might not 
read its expression, and the lively flow of words 
with which she had amused those around ber con- 
tinued with unabated brilliancy till they arose i:)'" 
the table. 

(To be continued) 
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BELLE OF 
By W. E. Cuapwick. 


a 
CHAPTER XXXV. 
If hearty sorrow 
Be a sufficient ransom for offence, 
I tender it here; I doas truly suffer, 
As o'er I did commit. Shakespeare. 

AFTER wandering in and out of the cabin several 
limes, Loraine seated himself on the deck and dis- 
cussed with Jack Marlow the progress they were 
making, the time that would be required for their 
voyage, and indulged himself in singing various 
nautical songs suited to the occasion and his jubilant 
feelings. He bade a pathetic adien to his “native 
shores,” and welcomed with hilarity that greatly im- 
pressed his assistant, “a life on the ocean wave.” As 
the evening advanced, he began to yield to the fatigues 
occasioned by the day’s exertions, and after shaking 
hands impressively with his seaman and expressing a 
hope that he would see him in the morning, he retired 
to the cabin. The remains of his late repast were 
rolling about the table in a manner exceedingly 
detrimental to their future usefulness, and Loraine 
bestowed them in the cupboard, and then crept into 
a berth above that occupied by Walter and went to 
sleep. 

He awakened at an early hour the next morning, 
under the impression that the sloop was not pro- 
gtessing as rapidly as she ought, and that weighty 
cares were devolving upon him. He immediately 
arose, made his toilet, and then, as he glanced at 
Walter, his conscience smote him, and he felt the 
need of fortifying his courage and resolution with a 
morning glass. This he did, and then approached his 
captive’s berth. 

The young man Jay like a recumibent statue, he 
was so pale and motionless. Not a flush of returning 
consciousness tinged his cheeks or lips, and not @ 
sign of even suspended life was at first apparent about 
im. 


“T've killed him!” cried Loraine, in wild alarm, 
ms he bent over him. “Oh, Wal’er, look up. Speak 
ome!” , 

But Walter made no response. 

In increased alarm, Loraine placed his hand on the 
young man’s heart, and found that it beat slowly and 
faintly, and he then discovered, to his inexpressible 
relief, that a faint breath issued regularly through his 

htly-parted lipss 
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“T knew he’s all right,” le muttered. 
couldr’t given him too much. 
soon; but I shan’t give him any more drug!” 

With this resolution, he took out the bottle in 
which was the remainder of the narcotic, to assure 
himself that the quantity Walter had taken had been 
very little. 

“He didn’t drink much, I 'member,” he said, re- 
assuringly. ‘Oh, 's all right. No use worrying 
m’self.”” 

He returned the bottle to the cupboard, helped him- 
self to another glass of stimulant, and then made his 
way to the deck. 

The very smal! portion of wine Walter had taken 
had contained a quantity of narcotic sufficient to kill 
a child, owing to Loraine’s ignorance of the power of 
the drug. But, happily for his present peace. of 
mind—for he really loved the young artist —Loraine 
did not suspect the truth, and nagined that he would 
soon awaken. » 

Ife found Jack Marlow at the helm, his honest 
countenance not at all the. picture of good-nature. 

“How do? How do?” he said, with a lordly air, 
as he paused beside the seaman. “ Hope see you 
well, captain? How’s wind ’smorning ?” 

“ Against us, sir,” replied Jack, who had discovered 
that his nical expressions were mostly Greek to 
his employer. 

“We must tack, then,” responded Loraine. “ Made 
fine progress during night. Get along handsomely 
to-day.” 

“How’s your son this morning, cap’n?” asked 
Jack, after a pause. 

“T ain’t cap'n—only shipowner,” said Loraine, 
importantly. ‘* You're cap’n. Son’s pretty well—ain’t 
up yet. Sleeps like a top. Be out by’me-by p’raps.” 

“ You ought to’ve had two sailors, sir,” said Jack, 
discontentediy. “T has to sleep myself some- 
times.” 

“Sure’nough. Wonder did’nt think of that before. 
Lie down, cap’n. I'll take your place. Know all 
*bout managing ships, helm ard all.” 

Jack gladly obeyed his employer's command, and 
after giving him a few directions, disappeared in the 
direction of that part of the vessel allotted to him. 
Here he had stored many of his purchases for his 
employer, and before lying down he proceeded to 
eat a hearty breakfast and drink his allowance of 


grog. 

For @ short time Loraine was charmed with tle 
novelty of his position, and realized with pleasure that 
he was on his own sloop, bound on a voyage which 
might be made longer or shorter at his will. Reso- 









“Knew I | lutely banishing all thought of the primary object o! 
He'll wake up pretty | his voyage, he found delight in looking over the 


| waste of waters, the sails dotting its distant surface, 
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the blue lines in the distance louking like banks o! 
clouds, but which were in reality the coast. 

But the wind soon shifted to a more favourable 
quarter, and the sloop demanded all his care and 
attention. Notwithstanding his long voyages at sea, 
he knew very little of the management of sails, and 
not being very clear-headed, he found his present 
task one of the hardest he had ever undertaken. 

Once or twice he left his position at the helm to 
steal into the cabin and look at Walter, but each time 
his alarm at his unchanged appearance and his fear 
that the sloop might come to grief in his neglect of 
duty, drove him back to his post. 

And so the early morning wore away. 

About noon Jack made his appearance from the 
forecastle, looking thoroughly refreshed by sleep and 
as if he had just partaken of his second meal. Loraine 
gladly relinquished tlie helm and the responsibility to 
him, remarking, with a sigh of relief: 

“The wind’s changed, you see. We're going on 
beautifully. Forgot all about your meals. What 
you want?” 

‘I’ve had ‘em,” replied Jack. 
myself, sir.” 

Loraine was pleased to hear this, and retreated to 
the cabin, while the sailor remarked, meditatively : 

‘Queer fish that! Like him though. I’ve gota 
nice berth here—pleuty o’ grog, plenty to eat, and be 
my own master!” 

Loraine felt hungry before returning to Walter's 
presence, but the sight of his immovable form drove 
all thoughts of food from his mind. He drew a stool 
to the side of the berth, sat down, and looked. re- 
morsefully at the young man. 

“Why don’t he wake up?” he mused, impatiently. 
“T haven't killed him—I know I haven't! I only 
meant to put him to sleep. Ididn’t mean to hurt him. 
Oh! Wal’er—speak to me!” 

He chafed the artist’s hands, listened to his breath- 
ing, and was sinking into despair when a bright idea 
struck him. 

“T'll give him something to drink,” he exclaimed. 
“ A little brandy now will do him good. If I was 
dying, brandy'd bring me back, I know it would.” 

He got out a bottle that had been uncorked, poured 
a little with trembling hands into a tumbler, and held 
it to Walter's lips. 

“ He won't drink,” he said, after a brief exercise of 
patience. “@h, I never had any trouble like this 
afore! What shallI do? What shall I do?” 


“Tl take care o’ 
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As he was about to sink back on the stool, it struck 
him that an exceedingly agreeable and feasible course 
of action for him to pursue would be to drink Walter's 
portion himself, and this he did. 

Instead of calming him, however, the liquor aroused 
him te great suspiciousness, and he leaned forward, 
inclining bis ear to the door, and muttering : 

“ What did f'l’a mean asking after son? Like to 
knew. ’Spicious, course. Won'ers why Wal’er ain’t 
on deck. P’r’aps listenin’ at door.” 

He arose, made his way to the cabin-door; which 
be opened very cautiously and peeredout. To his 
relief, Jack was at the helm, singing. a popular 
ditty 


“All right,” he declared, closing the doors.“ 'Speetaq was demanded by ama 
addga, obras “bath P 


nothin’. But.how I know,” he 
what singin’ mere pretence? May be ‘guiseveal. 
sentiments. . Mus’ see.” 


Taking. half-empty bottle under-hisarm in such 
away as to canse with every~step, ngyof 
its contents, Loraine went. out: onethe: and 
greeted Jack with.a profusion of= compliments,: 
asking him to aceept the bottle 
of friendship. 
maining, the sailor bad little difficulty incdrinkinggit 
at once, and his a, FT gL Were sineere: 
euough to reassure 

“Your son must have eenice-berthvof it, sir,” he 
remarked, by way of con 

“Scn again!” muttered Loreing:adding aloud: 
‘Son's nothin’ toyou; Jacke His 'sleep. Been sea- 
sick. - 

* He sleapsa.goodd 

“ That's wrathio. wea “Bight ‘sleeps. Always 
has slep’ sinsesmene=.child—hiss way. Say nothin’ 

bout it, Jacke Nomusegessipin’,” 

As Loraine.tarned away, Jackunnitered : 

“He's queemer’in ever! Hope he ain’t out of his 
reckoning, buteifthasispitis no look-out of mine. I 
6'pose he’s one»of: younrrich: land-lubbers,. use. to 
wine and all thatsortofsthing: I like. him, first-. 
rate 

T he owner of the sloop heard thesailor’s mu 
although be could not distinguish a word he said, and 
he hastened to the cabin, saying aloud, in his trepi- 
dation: 

“Dear, dear, he ’spects me, ’s evident. Won’er 
never thought afore that he would. S'pose he’s sayin’ 
Um all 't’s bad, an’ b’lieve am:too.” 

But he soon lost sightiof this fear in the greater 
one 4hat Walter might: not recover. He secured the 
cabin door, and chajed:the young:man’s — calling 
upon him-te.awaken, Upto, this time, he had. been 
nromently expecting hisrecovery, but this expectation 
now gate: place to the wildest alarm, mingled with 
despais. The .durationxof Walter's unnatural, sleep 
struck ‘him: with great foree; and he groaned: 

“He's dead! He’s dead! I know it. Oh, Wal’er 
look up»at~poor old father: Don't you. know)me, 
Water ? Oh, dear!” 

But his.appeals elicited 20 ety and Loraine’s 
wildness soon /beeame frenzy. sprinkled. water 
upon-the artistls face; nee bie only to open his 
eyes, and say that he lived,.and finally he. 

“Oh, Walery come to: I'H. fess» all., Say Mt I 
haven't! kifa@ you! Ob,:my:dud,my_ lud, do,come. 
I'll owmup toewerything, Dear Lud Rose'by! You 
shall have rights, if on'y come, Raymon’: ain't \real, 
lud—do-come, an’ tell you all sbout.ite” 

He waited expectantly, believing his confession and | 
declaration must inrpart life todhe, form: before him, 

but oon groaned: 

“Ob, m’lud, —_ back all over did ’gainst.you, I 
givey }, an}: youshall marry 
your girl—oh, aa 

But: this address: aiding jo» the: desived effect; he 


care and)! reverentiy ' remored: the: cloths, with 
which he had bound the autist, and, bathed. hig, face 
with teans by genuine.ageng, 


Foran hour he bent above th: “nsenaible, form, 
weeping sndvindalging én: wild speeei:w.and then he 
exclaimed, deapairingly « 

“ Helsdead! Never wake..up \’gsin. Wish Iwas; 
dead too! Sailor-conldchuckms both overbuard: an’ 
keep sloop. Orelse eould caury us; Lonion,. have 
crowmer, setonus, an’ papers, — full of :myster’ous 
murder an’.suleide, an’ Raymon’d fin’ out whele.story. 
Hada beenRaymon' might both. been, ‘live now. 
Hope ‘morse ‘ll eat him ip! Oh,. Waller, love you 
ten tithes more’n“Raymon’. Youls:always; good me. 
When -came home gave me money an’ 'vice--treated 
me like ownfather! Didn't even ‘pear ’shamed, me, 
as Raymon’ did” 

He paused to indulge; in sobs, but soon resumed: 

“When boy, Wal'er was abvays: good me, though 
m’ lud, if had rights; but Raymon! never noticed me, 
an’ Lown father. Thought: when man, be all right. 
But now Raymon’ be glad if I's deady an’. wants kill 
Wal'er, poor Lap’some Wallerd’ “I'mimurer. Can't 
live!” 


There being but a.smallquantity ree 


cupboard, drew out some rope which was coiled on 
its floor, and groaned: 

“Killed my bes’ fren’, an’ now commit suicide. 
Nothin’ live for. Never thought be mur’er.” 

The rope, which was.several yards in length, was 
deposited, its. coil Q50n a chair, and 
ange —_ or a appropriate spot 
or his suspension. he skylight over 
head resent attaching:himself to the ceiling, 
but he soon ere age or hook on the 
wall at one sidey, placed there for a 
lantern. The eee, suspended upon 
another nail at: *thewoom, and Loraine 


regarded his discovery as.an indication that Lis suicide 


veng ing 
the chair with its coilof rope under the 
hoeok, he threw the disengaged..end of tue rope over 
the projecting piece of iron, andprepared to take his 
adionofeatth. To strengthen hissinking, rae he 


tookanother draught of stimulantand mu 

“ N@umore bony, Mus’ diesnomyy, an’ aie I ike man. 
otc 7 seme self! On'ythapeRaymon’ll hear 
of ‘it—wish news 'd kill biel” 

Removing /his-coat, he» put onzhis bat.in Lis usual 
bacchanaliaa fashion, @ noose,in the end of the 
rope, and then. dering how to 
finish ‘his y became clear 


The:mannerfinall 

to,his beclended mind, and-headjusted the noose about. 
his neck with many tears and groans». When he had 
donehis, he found that it would fail in effect, as he 
was nearly as tall as the cabin, unless“he sat down: 
Drawing the OF pee y me nieeeg we of his feety 
he.satwn.its.back,and drew the rope tig 

“Oh, it hurts!” he cried, pausing’ with se ro in his 
hand. * P’raps af’er all, better kill 'self with drug, as 
kill Walex. Thatbe more like justico—' — wouldn't 
hurt so much! Death,.p’raps;. wouldn't be so bad if 
taste of bran’y !” 

As he .was..considering.this- idea and whether it 
would not be.more like.justice-to.kill himself in the 

mast. 


who was most unmi ee 

Fearing that it wage of his departing, 
senses, Loraine stared at the artist in silent amaze- 
ment. 

Walter moved once or twice uneasily, turned a little 
on his pillow, and then opened his eyes, their 
first glances resting upon the strange spectacle opposite 
him, 

He might well have,been ,excused for doubting the 
evidence of his senses.as.he regarded Loraine, who 
presented a sightas ludicrous as singular, with his bat 
jammed on the back.of his-head,, his round red checks 
furrowed with two lines of tears, the drops yet falling, 
a rope around his neck," drawn so tightly that his eyes 

prejected considerably more than usual, and with an 
expression of terror and horror combined. 

“ Why, what.does. this mean?” demanded Walter, as 
soon a3,he. could. comprehend the scene.. “Are. you 
about to hang yourself, father ?” 

“ He. lives-+-Wal'er,. lives!” ejaculated Loraine, in 
an excess, of joy, ng so heavily upon. his seat 
that strangulation enaued... “ Oh—ah—wah !” 

He..succeeded , in, loosening. the Ps pe and, then 
staggered across.the floor, and crying.at the 
same, time, and. indul; ‘og, in, the wildest. demenstra- 
tions of delight. “ 

“ What.is the meautag of this?” repeated Walter, 
with. in , su . “Where am.I? Ah, I 
remember ! fe are. your sloap, and it seems, to, be 
meving, You must.eetme ashore immediately !” 

He got out of hia berth, but:was surprised to find 
how.weak he,aves, and, that_be avas quite dizzy. 

“ Wal'er, lives!” cxjed,Loraine, witha burst of 
maudlin tears, as oe ion — to a seat. 
ome tho yous, ousan’, pangs 

— n’,to kill’sel£!. Oh,, Waller-——” 
rele al clasped the artist's kuees in his extravagant 
delight, ‘ond, kisnad vhis-hands again.and. again. 

“You thought me dead, then?” said/Walter, wonr 
desingly.. “‘Hawve.I fainted or,,been. ill? Why are 
we sailing in. yoursloap ?” 

“Dye carmied you,,oft” replied; Loraine. “I’ye 
drugged you--put Jodlum..in:, your..wine;-and we'rea 
good. ways frem Lan‘on.,. Oh, don't get, mad, Wal’er. 
I thought I'd killed you !” 

“ You drugged: me,to. make.meshare your voyage ?” 
said,, Walter, with an,.inyoluntary “ That's 
rather a singular preceeding; You must immediately 
set.me ashore. As.J told you, I have. an engagement 
for this.evening-~one that.cannot be broken,” 

“ But, Walter,” ejaculated Loraine, ‘it’s to-morrer 
new. You've been: asleep. a..whole night an! all day. 
You've. been sea ’most twenty-fourhours. Forgive 
me, Wal’er;.I couldn't help it-was..’bliged to do's 
have done!” 

The.smile faded from. the. artist's couatenance, and 
he drew, out his;watch, It had.stopped. At this 





After another period of sebbing, he,went to, the 





liberty? I told you I could not accompany you, and 
that should have been enough!” 

“My—my ‘fection, Wal’er ?” 

“ Don’t offer such an excuse as that,” said Walte; 
with increasing sternness. “ What affection have you 
for a son whom you have barely seen since his 
twelfth yean?” 

“Oh, do loye you, Wal'er, ‘deed I do! I'm sorry 
consiod youjoff. M’ lud made me. Couldn't help 
se 

“Lord Rosenbury! Did he,employyou to carry 
me away in thisananner ?” 

Loraine answered.in the affirmative before he had 
sufficient time-to collect his thoughts, 

“An honourable,enemy!” said Walter, bitterly 
“ Why did he do it?” 

Loraine hesitated: In his wild despair of some 
minutesebefore hethad declared that he would make 
a thorgugh confession of his entire villany towards 

Walteragd restoreshim:to his rightful position ; and 
had thegouth*awakened then, it is probable that he 
would thame-done so.~ But now he could not do it.. It 
was trae ad.the artist better than he did 
bis owmson but his interests were entwined with the 
fortuaaanal ‘the latter; and, besides, if he confessed, 
punishment.awaitedihim for his misdeeds. He thought 
he could explain :his.abduction satisfactorily to Walter, 
take himmbaeketo London, and tell Raymond that he 
had found itvimpossible to carry out his plan, for to 
carry itiout hedeltwould be like severing a limb from 
his owm bedy. 

ios? employ you to carry me 

“Because,” stammered Loraine, giving the first 
reason that ocourred to him, “ludship wanted girl.” 

“Ah! And whatwere you to do with me?” 

“Land on desolatei north somewhere, an’ 
leave-you-fate. Ludship thought you'd die there !’ 

This revelation:at first seemed incredible to Walter, 
ner he soon became convinced of its truth, and 
said : 

“ And was«this.the cause. of your late visit to 
Rosenbury House? Did you go there that you and 
his lordship might arrange a plan to entrap me into 
your hands?” 

Loraiue nodded, not knowing what to reply. 

“And you and he pretended that you called to 
demand his influence in my behalf!” exclaimed 
Walter, his voice full of sadness. ‘“‘And the onl; 
relative I have in the world—my own father—vwill 
make a bargain with a stranger to kili me ?” 

“Ob; no!” sobbed Loraine, penitently. ‘ Thought 
fish’'man take you off. ’Tended to left you money. 
Wasn't going push you off rocks into water, as lud- 
ship said 

“Ah, rather an extensive plot, I see!” said the 
artist. “ Now tell meall.about it. Conceal nothing 
from me. Tell me all you know of Rosenbury’s 
plans in regard to the Lady Geraldine. Speak 

quickly !” 

The authoritative voice and stern countenance of 
Walter compelled Loraine’s obedience, and he pro- 
ceeded to explain as well as he could without betray- 
ing,the seoret relationship existing between him and 
Rosen bury. 

“So, his lordship considers me his ‘riyal,” summed 
up, the listener when he had concluded, “ and pro- 
posed to you to buy a sloop, get me aboard of it, 
me, and carry me off ‘to a northern island, where you 
should leave me to starve. And after my death he 
expected *to win the Lady Geraldine. And all this 
would have been carried out if remorse had not 
entered your heaft. It seems, then, that you hare 
little paternal affection yet.” 

“ Yes—yes!” gasped the miserable Loraine. 

“ Well, his ivi plan is defeated,” said Wualter, 
“and he has rend himself liable to the law. He 
will find that he cannot carry off people in this 
manner without answering for it!” 

“Oh, don't ‘rest ludship, Wal’er,” ‘pleaded Loraine, 
alarmed for his son. “ "Rest me—punish me—but 
don’t touch bim.!” 

“T will not,” answered the youth; more -calmly: 
“T will.not spare him for his own sake, but»for that 
of his mother, for the sake of the honourable name 
he, bears, and for the sake-of his dead parent. What 
would the late Lord Rosenbury have tho bt could he 
have known his son a would-be murderer ?” 

“You'll ‘rest me, then, Wal’er?” asked Loraine, 
apprehensively. 

“No, I shall not. I shall not even reproach you 
Your own thoughts must be sufficient punishment. 
If want of money has driven you to sell your son's 
life to his enemy, let me know it, and you shall have 
sufficient to live upon.” 

Loraine had expected reproaches, threats, perhaps 
to be even delivered into the hands of the law, and 
Walter's lenity touched him to the heart’s core. The 
little good that was in him made itself felt, and be 











confirmation.of Loraine’s declaration, he said, sternly : 
“ Whatiwas. your reason for this outrage apom)mg | 


regarded the artist with an. expression almost of 
adorativa. 
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“Oh, Wal’er,” he sobbed, “if Raymon’ ’d on’y——” 

“ Raymond!” repeated Walter. * You are strangely 
fgmilfar with Lord Rosenbury. I suppose,” he added, 
noticing Loraine’s confusion, ‘crime knows no 
aristocracy. I want you to tell me how your singular 
acquaintance with his lordship commenced.” 

The youth had dropped his air of respect, which 
his sense of filial duty had always caused him to 
adopt, and spoke with an air of gentle autiority, 
which well became him, and which caused Loraine 
to regard him with increased affection, and a sort of 
veneration. In his own mind the ex-gardener now in- 
vested the youth with his titles and honours, and re- 
garded him as Lord Rosenbury, whereas, formerly, ‘ie 
had always thought of him asan artist, with a sort 
ef paternal feeling towards him. 

‘Way happened,” he replied, quite humbly, “ was’t 
I wanted money, mere’n you gave me. Went to lud- 
ship, ‘cause was old tenant fam'ly. Ludship gave 
trifle, spoke your wanting his girl, and fin’ly asked 
me to ‘call * Then went other day, and you's 
there. Thought I'd sink. Ludship came rescue, 
an’ we made bargain.” 

“But Ivdon’t understand liow Rosenbury ‘could 
dareto broach such @ plot to the father of Lis intended 
victim,” returned Walter, thoughtfully. “Phere’s 
something ‘yet behind) all this—sometling I: haven't 
fathomed !” 

* Ohyino,/-Wal'er!” cried Loraine, in alarm. 
such thing. I might said somethin’ lightly ‘gaiust 
you ‘that*’couraged..Ray—ludship, I mean—but you 
knowwhole-story !” 

Walter was-not quite convinced that he did know 
the whole story. Loraine’s very eagerness in'making 
the: caused Lim to doubt it, but he kept his 
thoughts'to himself. 

‘It seems’ strange tome also,” he mused, ‘that 
Rosenbury should want to kill me because I am ac- 
cepted and he rejected by the Lady Geraldine. In 
these dwyayand'in England, people are et wont to 
put their rivals out of the way. It seems éc’me that 
the cause'is rather smal) for such a deed.” 

Loraine hastened to produce arguments to the »on- 
trary,.urging the beanty and wealth of the iady 
Geraldine, the fact that Rosenbury loved her with: « 
mad passion, and that, in Italy and other troypicai 
countries, it was a common thing to murder a vival. 
When he had:concladed his rather incoherent 'speevh. 
he pleaded: 

“ You'll forgive me then, won’t you, Wal’er ?” 

“Yes, I forgive you. But you must vot ‘go near 
Rosenbury again. . Do not even explain to him how | 
escaped the fate he intended for me.” 

Loraine to obey Walter’s command, and 
appeared delighted on being restored to his» favour, 
kissing hishands and hastening to dry his own tears. 

“ How far are we from Londen ?” asked tie artist, 
after a pause. 

“I don’sknow, Wal’er; a great way, thovgh !” 

“Then you must land me somewhere on the coast, 
and I will proceed te town by rail. I had an appoint- 
ment lastevening, and my failure to keep it must 
have created alarm.” 

, gO back in the sloop, Wal’er!” cried Lovaine. 
“I shall kill ’self, if obliged. to go back "lone. “Turn 
on in minute. If forgive me, go back with 
me 

Walter reflected a moment. He knew ‘that bis 
companion’s heart was softened to an unusual degree 
by the events of that day, and it seemed to him tliat 
he had now,an excellent opportunity of leading him 
into the-paths of virtue and uprightness. His bvart 
inclined him to take the quickest route home, and 
soothe the fears of liis betrothed, but his sense of 
filial duty bade him ‘yield his inclinations, and ase 
this opportunity of instructing Loraine. With a 
sigh, he said: 

“I -will return with you in the sloop, as I wish to 
have @ very long talk with you. But I must go 
ashore ‘somewhere and _— a letter to the Lady 
Geraldine,“with* whom I made my appointment for 
last evening. She will get it the first thing in the 
morning, while we shall not arrive before to-morrow 
évenyng or the following day. Have you pen'and 
paper?” 

Loraine could not object to this movement, and 
searched for the articles required, but in vain. 

“Well, never mind. I have paper and a pencil in 
my note-book, and a stamped envelope, too. How 
fortunate!” 

The letter was hastily written, while Loraine went 
on deck and gave the order to go towards the shere, 
and it briefly stated that he had been carried away to 
sea by causes beyond his control, but that he was 
now about to return, and would soon’ meet her at 
their friend’s. It concluded by begging her to say 
nothing of the letter tc ~~ one, or to intimate that 
she had heard from him. 

This note was enclosed in the envelope, which’ was 
addressed in pencil, and Walter then followed Loraine 
to the deck. 


“No: 





CHAPTER XXXVL 
Sir, you are very welcome. 
It must appear in other ways than words, 
Therefore I seant this breathing courtesy. 
Shakespeare. 

As Walter appeared on deck, Loraine hastened for- 
ward to meet lim, expressing his delight at finding 
him so far restored to his usual health, and imploring 
him not to betray him to Jack Marlow, who now 
entertained great respect for him. Walter readily 
acceeded to this. request, and Loraipe’s arm, 
determined to treat him with the utmost kindness in 
order to give his future address double weight. 

This kindness—so generous | and undeserved—pro- 
duced a great impression upon Loraine, who was con- 
siderably sobered. He had:been little used to gentle- 
ness or tenderness throughout his-erring life. He had 
always received’ what:he deserved in the way of 
harsh words, and was used to them. His. late wife, 
obsequiously' tenderasishe had been of her supposed 
son, the victim of such terrible ‘wrong, had found 
keen; sharp° words for:-her husband whenever he bad 
entered his cottagey:the:more so as he was the cause 
of the rermorse\she:‘had endured. Others were. not 
kinder than she had been, and*when he: had come’ in 
contact with the world le.had:found things no better. 
Since his return. from.<Australia, he had had bitter 
experience with his ‘ungrateful son, and Walter's 
kindness to him was like faim upon\w parched soil. 

“Jack’s headed sloop in for land, Wal’er,” he re- 
: arked, conducting the drtist towards the seaman. 
“You can go ’shore ‘fore'darkjan’ post letter, can’t 
he, Jack ?” 

The’ seamamtepliedin the’ affirniative, adding . that 
they were geing atw wemarkabld vate of speed, 

In the fresh wir,/Walter’s:'strength~and spirits: re- 
turned to him, and he walked back and forth on the 
deck, learring on. Loraime’s arm, which it -was impos- 
sible to refuse, it being offered with» sucha pleading 
look and deprevating’ manner. 

** Mus’ be hangry,;:Wal'er,” ‘said the sloop-owner, 
after he bad exhausted himself with bis effortsto walk 
steadily. “ Plenty in cupboard. Come' lavesomething 
—you camtrs' ane.” ; 

Walter felt sure thathe’Csuld, aud fecling hungry, 
led the way: to the cabin, ‘where Loraine proceeded to 
set out his most tempting edibles. To these, he added 
a ddttleiof “~wineand another of brandy. 

“ Needn'toe! «fusidvdrin out these bottles, Wal’er,” 
he remarked. as'she*took hisgeat at the table. ‘“ To 
show all’ reghtjwasve ‘om “self. iret.” 

Hewas about-to’ pour vat adeam for his use, when 
Walter, witbogentle' firmness, tuok the bottle from 
his haudauu removed both liquors: te ithe cupboard, 
whieh hefuekec putting! the key in his pocket. 

“ You've aad ugh already,” hevsaid, ox plainingly, 
“too much for youreww goed. Yow know 1 dau't Like 
you to driak:liquor atial!.” 

Loraine would have ‘remonstrated or = rebulled 
against this act, but) he “fared + not ‘raise his wail 
against the mild authority ‘:the young artist. Le 
tried then*to look:sallen, “but having ‘had no. dinuer, 
his: appetite» got ‘the: better of his;resolution, aud 
he ate ‘Leartity, and was ‘soon talking :as» busily as 


ever. 

“If iwstead of bwying” all that poisonous stuff,” 
said ' Walter, ‘after a ‘long silence, ‘t youshad bought 
a spirit-lamp and some coffee, you would have done 
better!” - 

“I’ve got the lamp and: 'the:cdffee too,” said Lo- 


raine, eagerly. ‘They aresin thecupboard. 1'll get 
them !” 

Walter motioned im to keep his seat, while he got 
them out, lighted thelamp)‘and putisomecoffes in the 
little tin pot. 

“Now, where's the water ?” heasked. 

“Wa'r ?” exclaimed Loraine, “ ‘Spouse forget’ wa'r? 
Not drop on board. Coffee made’ with wa'r always 
’sipid stuff. Couldn't yow'make't'with wine? ‘Lhat 
would be something likey eh 2?” 

“There must be ‘water on board,” replied the 
artist, unable’to repress a smile. “ I'll ask ‘your 
sailor ?” 

He put the key of the cwpboard back in his pocket, 
and then-went in'search of ‘water. 

Jack informed him tliat there°was'a cask of it on 
board, which he had got fresh in London the previous 
day, and ‘he offered to draw: a pail of it. With tlis, 
Walter returned ‘to the cabin, made his beverage, 
and, ‘with sagar, it was found very palatable. Jack 
was given a liberalsupply of it, much to bis satis- 
faction. 

When the meal»was over, they returned to the deck, 
add Loraine seated himself at the helm, in order that 
his seaman might have ‘an’ opportunity of eating 
his supper. This did not) take long, Mr. Marlow 
having paid more frequent visits to the-larder during 
the day than if its supplics had been. paid for out of 
his swn poeket. 

The renitinder of the «afternoon was spent ‘in 
watching tle sails, the rapidly nearing coasts, and in 





conversing upon the topics already discussed. Before 

the evening came on they ran into a little cove, and 

ate upon a strip of beach by means of the small 
oat. 

“TI see no village here,” observed Walter, looking 
up and down the shore and then inland. “Ah, I see 
a farm-house. Stay on the sloop, father, with Jack, 
while I go to the house and inquire the way to the 
nearest post-office. When I call to you from the beach, 
you can come for me in the little boat. I may be gono 
& couple of hours.” 

_ Loraine was almost afraid to trust him out of his 
sight, lest hé should not return, and exacted another 
promise that he would not proceed to London other- 
wise than by the sloop. 

Walter then *proceeded inland toward the farm- 
house that had attracted his attention, and the two 
men returned to the Pretty Polly. 

On reaching the dwelling, the artist encountered its 
proprietor, who informed him that the nearést. post- 
office was three miles distant, at Burleyford;.and that 
a straight road conducted te that village. Thanking 
him for the information, Walter proceeded to walk the 
distance. 

It was a pleasant country road, bordered with green 
hedges and fragrant with the flowers that grew along 
iis sides, and with a considerable colony of birds 
through its entire length, making theair musical. 
The anusic and the fragrance seemed .to-mingle with 
thougiits of Geraldine ia the-artist’s:mind—he was so 
used to associating all things’ beautiful with: .ber—and 
a happy smile curved |.is.lips, 

“ Poor little darling!” he murmured, tenderly, his 
heart yearning over her. “She has been alarmed 
about me to-day. Perhaps she has induced Lady. 
Rosenbury to send to. my studio te inquire after.me, 
and poor frigutened Parkins has declared. his: belief 
that I have got killed somehow. Parkins always 
fancied that 1 had come to grief if I happened to 
remain out an hour longer than I intended. I should 
like’ to. go by rail instead of sending my etter, 
but my duty lies first with my misguided, unhappy 
father !” 

He sighed as he concluded his. musings, and looked 
sad for a few moments, but he was not posséssed of.2 
melancholy temperament, and’soon'smiled again. It 
was his custom to look always upon.the bright side of 
life, to count the blessings, aud ignore as.much as 
possible the sorrows in-Lis lot; and he was.speedily 
congratulating Limself that he was, possessed: of the 
love of the Lady Geraldine and Lady Resenbury, and 
that he had so slight. a drawback upoa his happimess as 
his wortlless, drunken father. 

His joyous, youthful spirit showed: itself in. his very 
footsteps, which pressed the grouad sv lightly, speed- 
ing over the surface as if fora wager. 

fbe three miles were soon passed, and he found 
his way to thp post-office, a pretentious: little build- 
ing, where he, posted his letter, aud learned that 
within an Lour it would be on its way to London, and 
Ciat it migut not arrive too late for delivery that 
ang lat. 

“If not; she'll get it the fiyst thing. in the:morning,” 
he t' vaght,as he turned away. 

As tc passed out again, , he paused .a moment 
on the crvud steps to rest bimself, aud overheard a 
scrap of conversation Let wera two men Who.had just 
met, 

** You.don’t say!” exclaimed one, in .« tone of ‘sur- 
prise not uumwixed with fear. “.A maniac escaped 
from an asylum somewhere, aud way be wandering 
in this direction! Why, we shall all be. murdered 
in our beds! \What’s the luuatic’s name ?” 

“John Smith. e's very dangerous,:as he. bas 
the act of appearing. quite:sane until. touched on his 
‘weak point. He thi he’s: some great .man .or 
another—some duke or prince, I suppose! They 
offer.a big reward for him! I wish I could fingerit !” 

{ * Where did he escape from ?” 

“Mure Hall,.1 think the asylum is called. Ho 
escaped last night, and is supposed to bein. the com- 
pany. of @ rascally keeper, whom he has deceived into 
thinking him sane, or else who hopes to-make his 
relatives pay something to ransom him, A.Mr. 
Mure, @ brother of the doctor who keeps the asylum, 
passed through Burleyford this morn‘g on the look- 
out for the fugitive, and to warn us to beon our 
guard.; He suid the lunatic’s relations are quite 
wealthy tradesmen. I hope they'll fiud him before he 
ean do any injury!” 

“So do I!"*responded the other. “ But the fellow 
couldn’t deceive me into thinking him sane. I could 
tell that he wasn’t quite rig)t the minute I set eyes on 
him !” 

As he uttered this declaration, he caught sight of 
Walter, who was listening attentively,.and the idea 
evidently seized the provincial that he was at that 
moment rezariting, the lunatic in question. 

Nudging uis companion to louk at the stranger, he 
excitedly whispered : 


“ Did this Mure describe the chap? I wouldn't 
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As he was about to sink back on the stool, it struck 
him that an exceedingly agreeable and feasible course 
of action for him to pursue would be to drink Walter’s 
portion himself, and this he did. 

Instead of calming him, however, the liquor aroused 
him to great suspiciousness, and he leaned forward, 
inclining bis ear to the door, and muttering : 

“ What did f'l'a mean asking after son? Like to 
knew. ‘Spicious, course. Won’ers why Wal’er ain't 
on deck. P’r’aps listenin’ at door.” 

He arose, made his way to the cabin-door, which 
be opened very cautiously and peeredout. To bis 
relief, Jack was at the helm, singing. popular, 
ditty. 

All right,” he declared, denial the doors. “ Speetad 
nothin’. But.how I know,” he addec, abruptly, “duty 
what singin’ mere’ pretence > May be ‘guiseweal 
sentiments... Mus’ see.” 

Taking. half-empty bottle under-his. arm in = 


away as to cause with every~step, ngyof 

its contents, Loraine went, owt: onsthe. and. 
greeted Jack with.a profusion of- pee compliments,: 
asking him to aceept the bottle proof, 
of friendship. There being bute cmaliiquantity re 
maining, the sailor bad little arenes. in-drinking;it . 


at once, and his ex of. gratitude were sincere: 
enough to reassure paar ru 


“Your son must have e«nice-benthiof it, sir,” 
remarked, by way of comp! 

“Scn again!” muttered Lorsine,.adding aloud: 
‘Son's nothin’ toyou; Jacke Héls'sleap. Been sea- 
sick. ” 

He sleeps.a good deal——* 

“ That's eect nebody: Right ‘sleep. Always 
las slep’ sinee»mere child—his. a Way. Say nothin’ 
"bout it, Jacke No i 

As Loraine-tarned away, ack muttered : 

“ He's queamer’n ever! Hope he ain’t out of his 
reckoning, buteif thesispitis no look-out of mine. I 
spose he’s onewoh: - land-lubbers,. use to 
wine and all thatwortofethinge I like.bi 
rate.” 

The owner of the sloop heard the sailor's muttering, 
although be could not distinguish a word he said, and 
he hastened to the cabin, saying aloud, in his trepi- 
dation: 

“Dear, dear, he ‘spects me, ’s evident. Won’er 
never thought afore that he would. S'pose he’s sayin’ 
I'nr all ’t’s bad, an’ b’lieve am-too.” 

But he soon lost sight of this fear in the greater 
one that Walter might not recover. He secured the 
cabin door, and chajed:the young:man's as 
upon him-to.awaken, Upto this time, he had. been 
nromently expecting hisrecovery, but this expectation 
now gave: to the wildest alarm, mingled with 
despain. eduration»of Walter's unnatural, sleep 
struck ‘him with:great:force, and he groaned: 

“He's dead! He’s dead! I know it. Oh, Wal’er 
look up»atpoor old father: Don't you. know me, 
Water ?' Oh; dear!” 

But Atisappeals elicited mo response, and Loraine's 
wildwess soon beeame frenzy. He sprinkled. water 
upon the artistle face, besongbt him only to open.his 
eyes, and say that he lived,.and finally he.sabbed: 

“Oh, Walery come to: I'l: "fessxall,, Say,’t I 
haven't -kifla@ you! Ob, —— ludj:my. lud, do,.come. 
I'll owmup to.ewerything, Dear Lud Rose’by! You 
shall have rights, if on'y come, Raymon’ ain't \real, 
lud—do-come, an’ tell you all sbout.ite” 

He waited expeetantly,: believing his confession and | 
declaration must inxpact life todhe, form:before him, 
but soon groaned: 

“Ob, m’ lad, take back all ever did 'gainst.you, I 
give yourights—’spose:Rayman’; an! you shall marry | 
your girl—ob, come!” 

But this address: faiting iof> the: desiwed effeat; he 
care and)! reverentiy ' remered; the: cloths, with 
which he had bound the -autist, amd, bathed his) face 
with teans ed by genuine.ageng, 

Foran hour he bent above th: ‘nsensible, form, , 
he ms gp YP ae wild speeei:a.and then he 


exclaimed, .d 

“ He's dead! a Nee fetien up .’gsin. Wish I was; 
dead toot’ Sdilorcoaldchuckms both ovexbuard) an’ 
keep sloop. Or else could caury us; Lonlon,.. have 
crowner seton us, an’ papers, be full of ;myster’ous 
marder an’.suleide, an’ Raymon’d fin) ont whele.story. 
Hada’ been on' might both. been,.’live now. 
Hope ‘morse "ll eat him tip! Oh,. Waller, love you 
ten timmes.more’n Raymon’. You's:always; good me. 
When -came home gave me money an! 'vice-—treated 
me like ownfather! Didn't even ‘pear ‘shamed.me, 
as: Raymon’ did” 

He paused to indulge, in sobs, but ¢oom resumed: 

“When boy, Wal’er was abvays: good me, though 
m’ lud, if had rights; but Raymon’ neven noticed me, 
an’ Lown father. Thought: when man, be all right. 
But now Raymon’ be glad if I's dead, an’. wants kill 
Wal’ et, poor ban’some Walerd’ “I’mimurer. Can't 
live !’ 

After. another period 





of sobbing, be,went to, the 


cupboard, drew out some rope which was coiled on 
its floor, and groaned: 

“Killed my bes’ fren’, an’ now commit suicide. 
Nothin’ live for. Never thought be mur'er.’ 

The rope, which was. several yards in length, was 
deposited, its coil undistarbed, non a chair, and 
Loraine then lookedsabouthimefor an appropriate spot 


for his immediateysuspension. The skylight over 
head L prensa his -attaching:himself to the ceiling, 


but he soon re ee age or hook on the 
wall at one sidey:: placed there for a 
lantern. Ripe ie cern suspended upon 
another nail at: “theroom, and Loraine 
regarded his discovery gaandndicatiow that his suicide 
was demanded by an avenging fate. 

Placing the chair with its coilof rope under the 
hook,.he threw the disengaged..end of tue rope over 
the projesting piece of iron, and prepared to take his 
adiomof earth. To strengthen hissinking. courage, he 
tockenother draught of stimulant! ed : 
Kod Wat i ett "Onyhape Ragman ess 

‘er—~kill self ! nt on’ll hear 
of ‘it—wish news 'd —_ hime” ati ‘i ; 

Removing his coat, put.on at-in bis usua 
bacchanalian fashion, made..a moosedn the end of the 
rope, and dittletimeinavondering how to 
finish ‘his Themannenfinally became clear 
to,his beclended mind, and-headjusted the noose about. 
his meek with many tears and ». When he bad 
donedhis, he found that it would fail in effect, as he 
was nearly as tall asthe cabin, unless~he sat down: 
Drawing tle chairneaxerto-him-by means of his feet; 
he,satwon.its.back, and drew the tighter. 

“Oh, it hurts!” he cried, pa with the rope in his 
hand.  P'raps afer all, beter kill 'self with drug, as 
kill Wal’er. That.be morelikejustice—' a wouldn't 
hurt so much! Death,.p'rapsy. wouldn't be so.bad if 
taste of bran’y !” 

As he »was..considering. this. idea and whether it 
would stem 9 like..justice-to kill himself in the 

him,_his . ager 





: most. distasteful. to 
rested rested apanathe destino 
y | who was most un’ ge 
Fearing that it wage of his departing | 


senses, Loraine stared at the-artist in silent amaze- 
ment. 

Walter moved once or twice uneasily, turned a little 
on his pillow, and then opened his eyes, their 
first glances resting upon the strange spectacle opposite 
him. 

He might well have,been ,excased for doubting the 
evidence of his senses.as. he regarded Loraine, who 
presented a sightas ludicrous as singular, with his hat 


jammed.on the back.of bis:head,. his round red cheeks | 


furrowed with two lines of tears, the drops yet falling, 
a rope around his neck,‘ drawn.so tightly that his eyes 

projected considerably more than usual, and with an 
expression of terror and horror combined. 

“ Why, what.does.this mean?” demanded Walter, as 
soon os could. comprehend the.scene., “Are. you 
about to hang yourself, father ?” 

“ He. lives-+-Wal’er,. lives |” ejaculated Loraine, in 
an excess, of joys dropping so heavily upon. his seat 
that, “ Oh—eh—wah !” 

He. ome in, loosening, the , and, then 
staggered across.the floor, Ps eB ow at the 
same, time, and. indulgaog, jin, the wildest.demenstra- 
tions of delight. « 

“ What.is the meantag of (this 2” repeated Walter, 
with “Where am.I? Ah, I 
— . 


le arson your sloap, end it seems, to, be 
seh me ashore immediately !” 
"0 got a oat hia berth, butwas surprised to find 


how,weak he,aves,and, that.he aves quite dizzy. 
“ Wallen, mere cried, Loraine, pose tae of 


‘a knees in his eset 
delight, sieeel kissd his honda again.and. sg: 

“You thought me dead, then?” said. Walter, wonr 
eee meena tt or, been ill? Why are 

in, your 

“Tye carmied,you,,of!” replied; Loraine. “I've 
dragged you--put Jodlum..in: your.wine-—and we're'a 
good. ways frem Lanion,,, Oh, ‘tontt get, mad,, Wal’er. 

I thought I'd killed you!” 

“You dr me.to;make.meshare your voyage ?” 
said, Walter, with an,inyoluntary .. “ That's 
rather a singular preceeding, You must immediately 
set-me ashore. As.J told you, I have comnareunes 
for this eveningy~one that.cannot be 

“ But, Wal'er,” ejaculated Torsten? i to-morrer 
new. You've b been. asleep, a. whole night an! all day, 
You've. been sea ’most twenty-four hours. Forgive 
me, Waler,.I couldn't help it-was.'bliged to do's 
have done!” 

The smile faded from. the. artist's conatenance, and 
he drew. out his; watch, It had:stoppede At this 
confirmation. of Loraine’s declaration, he said, sternly : 


“ Whatiwas your reason for this.outrage , aponymg | 





liberty? I told you I could not accompany you, ang 
that suould have been enough!” 

“My—my ‘fection, Wal’er ?” 

“ Don’t offer such an excuse as that,” said Walte; 
with increasing sternness. “ What affection have you 
for a son whom you have barely seen since ‘his 
twelfth ye 

“Oh, do love you, Wal'er, "deed I do! I'm sor ry 
a youjoff. M’ lud made me. Couldn't help 
ge ™ 

“Lord Rosenbury! Did he employyyou to carry 
me away in thisananner ?” 

Loraine answered.in the affirmative before he had 
sufficient time to.collect his thoughts, 

“An honourable.enemy!” said Walter, bitterly 
“ Why did he do it?” 

Loraine vhesitated:. In his wild despair of some 
minutesebefore he+had. declared that he would make 
a thorgugh confession of his entire villany towards 
Walteryagd restorerhim:to his rightful position ; and 
had thesyouth*awakened then, it is probable that he 
wouldthamedone so.« But now he could not do it. It 
was true ed.the artist better than he did 
bis owmsony but his interests were entwined with the 
fortuneguof ‘the, latter; and, besides, if he confessed, 
pu ited:him for his misdeeds. He thought 
he co +his abduction satisfactorily to Walter, 
take himp-beeksto London, and tell Raymond that he 
had foumditsimpossible to carry out his plan, for to 
carry itout heelt would be like severing a limb from 
his ee 
iat eeeabary employ you to carry me 

“ Because,” anes Loraine, giving the first 
reason that ocourred to him, “ludship wanted girl.” 

“Al! And whatwere you to do with me?” 

“Landon desolatevisland up north somewhere, av’ 
leavevyou fate. Ludship thought you'd die there !” 

This revelation:at first seemed incredible to Walter, 
ney he soon beeame convinced of its truth, and 
said : 

“And was«this the cause. of your late visit to 
ergy | House? Did you go there that you and 
his lordship might arrange a plan to entrap me into 
your hands?” 

Loraiue nodded, not knowing what to reply. 

“And you and he pretended that you called to 
demand his influence in my behalf!” exclaimed 
Walter, his voice full of sadness. ‘‘And the onl) 
relative I have in the world—my own father—will 
make a bargain with a stranger to kili me ?” 

“Ob, no!” sobbed Loraine, penitently. ‘ Thought 
fish’man take you off. 'Tended to left you money 
Wasn't going push you off rocks into water, as lud- 
ship said——” 

“Ah, rather an extensive plot, I see!” said the 
artist. “ Now tell meall.about it. Conceal nothing 
from me. Tell me all you know of Rosenbury’s 
plans in regard to the Lady Geraldine. Speak 
quickly !” 

The authoritative voice and stern countenance of 
Walter compelled Loraine’s obedience, and he pro- 
ceeded to explain as well as he could without betray- 
ing the seoret relationship existing between him and 


Rosenbury. 

“So, his lordship considers me his ‘riyal,” summed 
up, the listener when he had concluded, “ and pro- 
posed to you to buy a sloop, get me aboard of it, Ses 
me, and carry me off ‘to a northern island, where you 
should leave me to starve. And after my death he 
expected *to win the Lady Geraldine. And all this 
would have been carried out if remorse: had not 
entered your heatt. It seems, then, that you have a 
little paternal affection yet.” 

“Yes—yes !” the miserable Loraine. 

“ Well, his lordship’s plan is defeated,” said Wilter, 
“and he has rend himself liable to the law. He 
will find that he cannot carry off people in this 
masner without answering for it!” 

“Oh, don't ‘rest ludship, Wal’er,” ‘pleaded Loraine, 

Rest me—but 


alarmed for his son. “ 
don’t. touch bim.!” 

“T will not,” answered the youth; more calmly: 
“T will,not spare him for his own sake, butfor that 
of his mother, for the sake of the honourable name 
he, bears, and for the sake-of his dead parent. What 
would the late Lord Rosenbury have tho: ht could be 
have known his sou a would-be murderer ?” 

“You'll ‘rest me, then, Wal’er?” asked Loraine, 
apprehensively. 

“No, I shall not. I shall not even reproach you 
Your own thoughts must be sufficient punishment. 
If want of money has driven you to sell your son's 
life to his enemy, let me.know it, and you shall have 
sufficient to live upon.” 

Loraine had expected reproaches, threats, perhaps 
to be even delivered into the hands of the law, and 
Walter’s lenity touched him to the heart’s core. The 
little good that was in him made itself felt, and be 

regarded the artist with an ats almost of 

adorativa. 
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“Oh, Wal’er,” he sobbed, “if Raymon’ ’d on’y——” 

“ Raymond!” repeated Walter. “ You are strangely 
familiar with Lord Rosenbury. I suppose,” he added, 
noticing Loraine’s confusion, ‘‘crime knows no 
aristocracy. I want you to tell me how your singular 
acquaintance with his lordship commenced.” 

The youth had dropped his air of respect, which 
his sense of filial duty had always caused him to 
adopt, and spoke with an air of gentle autiiority, 
which well became him, and which caused Loraine 
to regard him with increased affection, and a sort of 
veneration. In his own mind the ex-gardener now in- 
vested the youth with his titles and honours, and re- 
garded him as Lord Rosenbury, whereas, formerly, |e 
bad always thought of him asan artist, with a sort 
ef paternal feeling towards him. 

‘Way happened,” he replied, quite humbly, ‘ was’t 
I wanted money, mere’n you gave me. Weat to lud- 
ship, ‘cause was old tenant fam'ly. Ludship gave 
trifle, spoke your wanting his girl, and fin'ly asked 
me to! , hen went other day, and you's 
there. Thought I’d sink, Ludship came ‘rescue, 
an’ we made bargain.” 

“But Ivdon’t understand liow Rosenbury could 
dareto broach such @ plot to the father of Lis intended 
victim,” returned Walter, thoughtfully. “here's 
something yet behind all this—sometliing I haven't 
fathomed !” — 

* Ohyi no,’ Wal'er!” cried Loraine, in alarm. “No 
such thing. I might said somethin’ lightly 'gaiust 
you ‘thate’couraged -Ray—ludship, I mean—but you 
know wholesstory!” 

Walter was.not quite convinced that he did know 
the whole story. Loraine’s ‘very eagerness in making 
the assertion caused him to doubt it, but he kept his 
thoughts'to himself. 

“It seems’ strange to''me also,” he mused, ‘that 
Rosenbury should want to kill me because I am ac- 
cepted and he rejected by the Lady Geraldine. In 
these dayayand‘in England, people are "ot wont to 
put their rivals out of the way. It seems éc’ me’ that 
the cause'is rather smal) for such a deed.” 

Loraine hastened to produce arguments to the »on- 
trary,.urging the beauty and wealth of the wady 
Geraldine, the fact that Rosenbury loved her with:« 
mad passion, and that, in Italy and other tropicai 
countries, it was a common thing to murder a vival. 
When he had concluded his rather incoherent speevb. 
he pleaded: 

“ You'll forgive me then, won't you, Wal'er ?” 

“ Yes, I forgive you. But you must vot ‘go wear 
Rosenbury again. . Do not even explain to him how I 
escaped the fate he intended for me.” 

Loraine promised to obey Walte*’s command, and 
appeared delighted on being restored to his» favour, 
kissing histhands and hastening to dry his own tears. 

“ How farare we from Louden ?” asked tive artist, 
after @ pause. 

“I don’ know, Wal’er; a great way, though!” 

“Then you must land me somewhere on the coast, 
and I will proceed te town by rail. I had an sppoint- 
ment lastevening, and my failure to keep it must 
have created alarm.” 

“Oh, go back in the sloop, Wal'er!” cried Loraine. 
“T shall kill ‘self, if obliged to go back lone. ’Turn 
— in minute. If forgive me, go back witb 
me 

Walter reflected a moment. He knew that bis 
companion’s heart’was softened to an unusual degree 
by the events of that day, and it seemed to him tliat 
he had nowean excellent opportunity of leading: him 
into the paths of virtue and uprightness. His heart 
inclined him to take the quickest route home, and 
soothe the fears of liis betrothed, but his sense’ of 
flial duty bade him yield his inclinations, and use 
this opportunity of instructing Loraine. With a 
sigh, he said: 

“Twill return with you in the sloop, as I wish to 
have # very long talk with you. But I must go 
ashore ‘somewhere and a letter to the Lady 
Geraldine,“with whom I made my appointment for 
last evening. She will get it the first thing in the 
morning, while we shall not arrive before to-morrow 
svenyng or the following day. Have you pen’ and 
paper?” 

Loraine could not object to this movement, and 
searched for the articles required, but in vain. 

“Well, never mind. I have paper anda pencil in 
my note-book, and a stamped envelope, too. How 
fortunate!” 

The letter was hastily written, while Loraine went 
on deck and gave the order to go towards the shure, 
and it briefly stated that he had been carried away to 
sea by causes beyond his control, but that he was 
now about to return, and would soon’ meet her at 
their friend’s. It concluded by begging her to say 
nothing of the letter tc sone, or to intimate that 
the had heard from him. 

This note was enclosed in the envelope, which’ was 
addressed in pencil, and Walter then followed Loraine 
to the deck. 





CHAPTER XXXVL 
Sir, you are very welcome. 
It must appear in other ways than words, 
Therefore I seant-this breathing courtesy. 
Shakespeare. 

As Walter appeared on deck, Loraine hastened for- 
ward to meet him, expressing his delight at finding 
him so far restored to his usual health, and imploring 
him not to betray him to Jack: Marlow, who now 
entertained great respect for him. Walter readily 
acceeded to this request,:and took Loraive’s arm, 
determined to treat him with the utmost kindness in 
order to give his future address double weight. 

This kindness—so generous ‘and undeserved—pro- 
duced a great impression upon Loraine, who was con- 
siderably sobered. He had:been little used to gentle- 
ness or tenderness throughout his-erring life. He had 
always received’ what.he deserved in the way of 
harsh words, and was used to them. His. late wife, 
obsequiously' tenderras'she had been of her supposed 
son, the victim of such terrible ‘wrong, Lad found 
keen; sharp* words for-her husband whenever he liad 
eutered his cottage,theimore:so as he was the cause 
of the:remortse:she:\had endured. Others ' were. not 
kinder than she had been, and*when he: had come’ in 
contact with the world he.had:found things no better. 
Since his return. from.Australia, he had had bitter 
experience with his ‘ungrateful son, and Walter's 
kindness to him was like fait upon'a parched soil. 

“Jack’s headed sloop in for land, Wal’er,” he re- 
» arked, conducting the drtist towards the seaman. 
“You can go ‘shore ‘fore'datkjan’ post letter, can't 
he, Jack ?” 

The'seamsnteplied in the! affirmative, adding that 
they were going atw veuwarkabld vate of speed. 

In thefresh air, Waher’s ‘strength and spirits. re- 
turned to him, and he walked back and forth on the 
deck, leaning on. Loraine’s arm, which it -was impos- 
sible to refuse, it being offered with» sucha pleading 
look and deprevating’ manner. 

‘Mus’ be hangry,;:Wal'er,” said the sloop-owner, 
after he had exhausted himself with bis effortsto walk 
steadily. “ Plenty in cupboard. Come! have something 
—you camtras! ane.” 

Walter felt sure thatphe’\vuld, aud fecling hungry, 
led the way'to the cabin, ‘where ‘Loraine proceeded to 
set out his most tempting edibles. To these, he added 
a dottleiof *wineaad another of brandy. 

« Needn’toe! «fuaia-drin& out: these bottles, Wal’er,” 
he remarked. as ne*took hisseat at the table. ‘“ To 
show ‘all’ ghtjcasve ‘om ‘self. tirst.” 

Heowas about-to’ pour-oat a-deam ‘for his use, when 
Walter, witbogentle' firmness, tuok the bottle from 
his haudj/auu removed both liquors: to ithe cupboard, 
whieh he fuekvc «putting! the key in his povket. 

“You've aad *:cugh already,” hesaid, ox plainiagly, 
“too much for youreww goud. Yow kuow 1 dau't Like 
you to driak/liqaor atial!.” 

Loraine’ would have ‘remonstrated or = rebelled 
against this act, but he “ared not ‘raise his wil 
against the mild authority wv‘ the young artist. te 
tried then’to looksallen,*but haymg bad no dinner, 
his: appetite» got the: better of his .resolution, avd 
he ate ‘Leartity, and: was ‘soon talking as: busily as 


ever. 

“Tf bwstead of bwying” all that poisonous stuff,” 
said’ Walter, ‘after a long «silence, ‘! yousbad bought 
a spirit-lamp aud some coffee, you would have done 
better!” . 

“I’ve got the lamp and» :the'cdffee too,” said Lo- 
raine, eagerly. “They aresin the cupboard. I'll get 

” 

Walter motioned lim to keep his seat, while he got 
them out, lighted thelamp)/and putisomecoffes in the 
little tin pot. 

“Now, where's the water ?” heasked. 

“Wa'r ?” exclaimed Loraine, “ '‘Spose forget’ wa'r? 
Not drop on board. Coffee made! with wa'r always 
‘sipid stuff.. Couldn’t' yowmake't''with wine? ‘Lhat 
would be something likey eh 2” 

“There must be ‘water on board,” replied the 
artist, unable to repress a smile. “ I'll ask «your 
sailor ?” 

He’ put the key of the cupboard back in his. pocket, 
and then went in’search of water. 

Jack informed him that therewwasa cask of it on 
board, which he had got fresh in London the previous 
day, and ‘he offered to draw: a pail of it. With tiiis, 
Walter returned ‘to the cabin, made his beverage, 
and, with sagar, it was found very palatable. Jack 
was given a liberal/supply of it, much to bis satis- 
faction. 

When the meal’was over, they returned tothe deck, 
and Loraine seated himself at the helm, in order that 
his seaman might have an’ opportunity of eating 
his supper. This did nottake long, Mr. Marlow 
having paid more frequent visits to the-larder during 
the day than if its supplivs had been. paid for out. of 
his own pocket. 

The reniiinder of the afternoon was spent in 
watching the sails, the rapidly nearing coasts, and in 





conversing upon tlhe topics already discussed. Before 

the evening came on they ran into a little cove, and 

ogg upon a strip of beach by means of the small 
t 


“TI see no village here,” observed Walter, looking 
up and down the shore and then inland. “ Ah, I see 
a farm-house. Stay on the sloop, father, with Jack, 
while I go to the house and inquire the way to the 
nearest post-office. When I call to you from the beach, 
you can come for me in the little boat. I may be gone 
a couple of hours.” 

Loraine was almost afraid to trust him out of his 
sight, lest hé should not return, and exacted another 
promise that he would not proceed to London other- 
wise than by the sloop. 

Walter then *proceeded inland toward the farm- 
house that had attracted his attention, and the two 
men returned to the Pretty Polly. 

On reaching the dwelling, the artist encountered its 
proprietor, who informed him that tlie nearest, post- 
office was three miles distant, at Burleyford,.and that 
a straight road conducted te that village. Thanking 
him for the information, Walter proceeded to walk the 
distance. 

It was a pleasant country road, bordered with green 
hedges and fragrant with the flowers that grew along 
its sides, and with a considerable colony of bivds 
through its: entire length, making the-air. masival. 
The music and the fragrance seemed -to-mingle with 
thougi:ts of Geraldine ia the artist’s:mind—he was so 
used to associating all things beautiful with. her—and 
a nappy smile curved jis lips, 

“ Poor little darling!” he murmured, tenderly, bis 
heart yearning over her. “She has been alarmed 
about me to-day. Perhaps she has induced Lady 
Rosenbury to send to. my studio te inquire after.me, 
and poor frigutened Parkins has declared. bis. belief 
that I have pot killed somehow. Parkins always 
fancied that 1 had come to. grief if I happened to 
remain out an hour longer than I intended. I slould 
like’ to go by rail instead of sending my etter, 
but my duty lies first with my misguided, unhappy 
father !” 

He sighed as he concluded his. musings, and looked 
sad for a few moments, but he was not posséssed.of .e 
melancholy temperament, and’soon'smiled again. It 
was his custom to look always upon.the bright side of 
life, to count the blessings, and ignore ags.much as 
possible the sorrows in-Lis lot; and he was speedily 
congratulating Limself that he was, possessed: of the 
love of the Lady Geraldine and Lady Reseubury, and 
that he had so slight a drawback upon lis happimess as 
his worthless, drunken father. 

His joyous, youthful spirit showed: itself in. his very 
footsteps, which pressed the grouad sv lightly, speed- 
ing over the surface as if fora wayer. 

be three miles were soon passed, .and -he found 
his way to thp post-office, a pretentious: little build- 
ing, where he, posted his letter, aud learned that 
within an Lour it would be on its way to London, and 
cuat it migut not arrive too late for delivery thas 
ang late 

“Lf not; she'll get it the first thing in the morning,” 
he & wght,as he turnediaway. 

As be passed out again, , he paused .a moment 
on the cvvad steps to rest. bimself, aud overheard a 
sorap Of conversation between two men Who. had just 
met. 

** You.don’t say!” exclaimed one, in .« tone of ‘sur- 
prise not uumixed with ‘ear. “.A maniac escaped 
irom an-asylum somewhere, aud way be wandering 
in this direction! Why, we shall all be. murdered 
in our beds! What’s the lunatic’s uame ?” 

“John Smith. He's very dangerous, as he. bas 
the act. of appearing. quite sane until. touched on his 
‘weak point. He thinks he’s: some great .man .or 
another—some duke or prince, I suppose ! 
offer-a big reward for him! I wish I could fingerit !” 

“ Where did he escape from?” 

“Mure Hall,.I think the asylum is called. He 
escaped last night, and is supposed to bein.the com- 
pany. of @ rascally keeper, whom he has deceived into 
thinking him sane, or else who hopes to-make his 
relatives pay something to ransom him, A.Mr. 
Mure, @ brother of the doctor who keeps the asylum, 
passed through Burleyford tis morn‘ig on. the look- 
out for the fugitive,and to warn us to beon our 
guard.; He suid the lunatic’s relations are , quite 
wealthy tradesmen. I hope they'll fiud him before he 
ean do any injury!” 

“So do 1!’*responded the other. “ But the fellow 
couldn’t deceive me into thinking him sane. I could 
tell that he wasn’t quite rig)t the minute I set eyes on 
him !” 

As he uttered this declaration, he caught sight of 
Walter, who was listening attentively,.and tle idea 
evidently seized the provincial that he was at that 
moment regar ting. the lunatic in question. 

Nudging uis companion to louk at the stranger, he 
excitedly whispered : 


“ Did this Mure describe the chap? I wouldn't 
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We'll divide the re- 





wonder if we bad him here. 
ward !" 

Walter could not avoid smiling at the idea of being 
taken for a demented individual, and his smile increased 
to positive laughter as he noticed how keenly the two 
villagers surveyed him. 

His tawny hair, his violet eyes, his careless mou- 
stache, every feature of his noble and spirited coun- 
tenance, was “pondered over by the provincials, but 
at length one of them said, in a tone of disappoint- 
ment: 

“ This ain't therran. He’s an elderly chap, with 
grey hair, acomplexion as pale as death, lines around 
his eyes, and looks about used up. The crazy man 
looks sick, too !” 

“You are sure this ain’t the person ?” 

“ Sure,” was the reluctant response. “ At least, 
he don't answer the description. An old party 
couldn't be disguised to look hke this young one, of 
course !” 

The villagers having reluctantly decided that he 
was not the person for whom the reward was offered, 
Walter resumed his course towards the coast where 
the Pretty Polly awaited him. 

His amusement having subsided, his graver 
thoughts recurred to the conversation he had over- 
heard, and he was irresistibly reminded of the fugi- 
tive he had encountered on the shores of Rock Land. 

How singular that two fugitives from such asylums 
should have crossed his path within such a short time 
of each other! 

As he thus mused, the idea was suggested—Why 
were not these fugitives one and the same person ? It 
did not seem probable that the one;he had seen carried 
away in the mysterious yacht conld have so soon 
effected another escape, yet it was quite possible that 
he had done so. The description, particularly that 
referring to the person, answered to that of the man 
he had aided at Rock Land. 

The more Walter thought upon the subject, the 
iaore he became convinced that the fugitive of whom 
he had just heard was the onein whom he was so 
much interested. 

“ The poor gentleman very likely suceeeded in se- 
creting the money I gave him,” he thought, “and 
used a part of it to bribe the keeper who departed 
with him. He will want to bide from his enemies, 
ind I dare say he took the first train to London, and 
sought me at my lodgings. In that case, Parkins 
cither took him in as my friend to await my return, 
which was expected every moment, of course, or else 
he sent him to a good hotel, and told him to call 
again. But he might not have money to pay his way 
at an hotel, and his appearance, I own, was suspi- 
ciously wild. Perhaps at this moment he is again 
iu the hands of his enemies.” 

He quickened his pace at the thought. 

It was twilight when Walter stood @pon the pust- 
office steps, and the evening deepened rapidly as he 
traversed the lonely road at a much slower pace than 
before. 

The drug he had taken had not entirely lost its 
effects yet, for he felt tired and as if needing sleep. 
He did not pause by the roadside to rest, but his flag- 
ging steps showed that he needed to do so. 

“If 1 only knew for certain that they were talking 
of my fugitive!” his thoughts continued. “ And yet 
{ am quite certain of the fact. I wish I had inquired 
farther of those villagers. I know the poor gentleman 
would seck me—he seemed so grateful for the assist- 
ance I was able to render him, I fear Parkins 
wouldn't put him into my rooms and tell him to stay 
till I come—Parkins is so suspicious of everybody. 
Perhaps the fugitive is wandering about the streets 
of London—perhaps waiting for me at my door! I 
ought to return to town by the next train, and I 
must! In order to do my duty by everybody, father 
included, I will return to the sloop, tell father my 
intentions, send Jack with the vessel to London, and 
take father to town with myself by rail, so that I can 
look after the fate of my unknown friend.” 

Having made up his mind as to his course of action, 
the way seemed unusually long in returning to the 
vessel. 

His way was lighted by the brilliant starlight, but 
he noticed neither fragrance nor music now, his 
thoughts being intent on his benevolent schemes. In 
the course of time he arrived at the farm-house from 
whose proprietor he had learned the way to the post- 
office, and from this point he saw the sioop lying in 
the little cove. Quickening his steps, he hastened to 
the little cove, and called loudly to Loraine and Jack 
to come ashore for him. 

“I meed not go aboard at all,” he thought, pacing 
up and down the sands as he awaited them. “I will 
send Jack off immediately, and turn back, with father, 

for Burleyford. He will hardly dare object, but if he 
does, his objections will do no good.” 

At this moment his attention was attracted towards 
the sloop, where the seaman was engaged in assist- 
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raine’s apparent helplessness, Walter.concluiled that he 
had not yet entirely recovered from the effects of his 
day's potations. 

“ Oh, heaven!” he said, with bitter emphasis. “And 
that man is my father—the author of my being! I 
could find it in my heart to doubt the fact! Heaven 
«pity the man who has a father whom he can neither 
love nor respect !" 

He turned away his head that he might avoid 
the sight of Loraine, and as he did so, his eyes rested 
upon a black spot upon the sands at some little dis- 
tance. 

“ What's that?” he said, involuntarily. ‘ It looks 
like a human figure. I must see!” 

He hastened towards it, and as he approached it, he 
saw that the object was indeed a man, who was lying 
upon the beach, fever-stricken and deiirious. A closer 
scrutiny caused him to recognize the flushed, up-turned 
face and the wild voice. 

“Itis my fugitive!” he ejaculated. “ Thank heaven, 
I bave found him !” 

He stooped and raised the poor gentleman in his 
arms, staggering with his burden along the beach, at 
the same time calling to the seaman and Loraine, who 
had landed, for assistance. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XL 


Actuatep by an earnest dasire to reach his desti- 
nation as soon as possible, Robert Hale incited his 
jaded steed to a brisk trot, after separating froim 
Lincoln, and went on his way toward the settlement 
at a great speed. 

The thoughts of the young pioneer were very 
naturally of his sister. 

He had long been looking forward with a world of 
love to his reuniou with her, after more than two years 
of separation, and it was natural for him to indulge 
in some speculations about her. 

Had she changed? Was she intending to marry 
the younger Lincoln, who. she had so often mentioned 
in her lettéts? And was she as happy in her border 
home as in the home of her childhood ? 

Another series of thoughts, which derived no little 
vitality from his late interview with Lincoln, also oc- 
cupied the mind of the young horseman. 

Should he find Bessie Lincoln all that she had been 
painted to him by his sister? Was she, indeed, as 
good, as sweet-tempered and as intelligent as her lov- 
ing friend and associate had declared? And should 
he at once fall in love with her, as his sister had so 
repeatedly predicted ? 

After the meeting he had bad with Lincoln, and 
under the profound respect and esteem he had con- 
ceived for the noble-hearted scout, these questions, as 
will readily be believed, were of a nature to interest 
greatly the young pioneer. 

The eagerness he felt to see his sister extended to 
his desire to see Bessie, who, by the medium of 
Jenny's letters, had solong been known to him. 

He rode swiftly onward, therefore, dividing his 
thoughts between the two girls on the one hand, 
and between his deceased parents and Lincoln on 
the other. 

The Indians, however, solately menacing his liberty 
and life, were not forgotten. 

He had no fear that they would discover the absence 
of their prize in time to prevent him from reaching 
Lincolnville, and he even dismissed that particular 
body of savages from his thoughts. 

But the hostilities they had shown were sufficient 
to prove that their people, as a whole, were about to 
take the war-path, and Robert thought it was quite 
probable that other bodies of the redskins were 
prowling around the settlement. 

He accordingly kept a sharp look-out around him, 
aod took care to hold himself in readiness for instant 
defence. : 

His rifle, duly loaded and primed, was carried in a 
position where it would be available at a moment's 
notice, and he also carried a neat double-barrelled 
pistol in his breast-pocket, whence it could be drawn 
in a second. 

‘Taking a survey of his stores, he discovered the 
rifle that Socrates had abandoned by thrusting it 
among the effects carried by the horse, and a smile of 
pity and contempt curled his lips. 

“ Poor Socrates,” he muttered. “Ido not betieve 
he will distinguish himself in fighting the Indians. 
We will have to open a school for him, or put him at 
farming. I wonder where he is at this moment? To- 
morrow we must turn out and find him !” 

He soon came in sight of the river, as Lincoln had 
predicted. 

It was broad, clear, and reflected the light still 
existing in the atmosphere, but all was silent upon 





ing his employer into the little boat, and from Lo- 
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Its banks were covered with troes, as a genera! 
thing, but Robert ere long came upon recent clear. 
ings, and realized that he was not far from thie settle. 
ment. 

Following the course of the stream according to 
the directions he had received from the scout, he went 
on his way rejoicing. 

The trees beside his route became less dense, and 
at length he perceived some cultivated fields where 
corn, potatoes and other products were ripening. 

A few minutes more and the lights of the settle- 
ment burst upon his notice, scarcely more than half a 
mile distant. 

How pleasant they looked to him! 

At last he was near the end of his journey, and his 
heart quickened its beatings. 

As he rode on, his view of the river became clearer 
every moment, the woods bei reduced to a 
few clumps of trees and bushes overhanging tho 
water. 

The signs of cultivation increased, the whole scope 
—— him and the settlement appearing like a 
garden. 

A well-defined path was now before him, running 
along the bank of the river, and following its in- 
equalities and windings. 

On one hand, between the horseman and the water, 
there was nothing but a few bushes blended witl 
vines of wild and on his other hand were 
large fields of corn which rustled in the breeze. 

By this time signs of life reached the ears of our 
hero, and he even heard voices at the settlement, 
watchmen calling out to one another, songs, laughter, 
and other sounds that thrilled him. 

The lights he had noticed multiplied, and some of 
them, espécially one or two fires kindled in the streets, 
enabled him to see the outlines of several dwellings, 
and to perceive some of the moving. figures near 
them. 

He thrilled with tue emotions this pleasant scene 
awakened. 

“Happy Lincolaville,” he murmured, as he paused 
on a little knoll and regarded anew the lights, the 
outlines of the dwellings, the palisades and the 
moving figures. 

“ Abode of virtue and plenty, where want is un- 
known, whene the inhabitants all live like brothers 
and sisters, where the miseries and crimes of society 
find no lodgment, and where all possess happiness and 
comfort! What more does. man want than is here 
given him?” 

As he resumed his way, many sounds of rejoicing 
came to his hearing. 

He knew that the inhabitants of the settlement, iv 
accordance with their usual custom, were collected in 
the streets near the block-honse, and were having 
joyous times together, recounting the events of the 
day, telling stories, recalling past events, and in- 
dulging in the various recreations and amusements 
characteristic of such a people. 

‘'How wild the seene is,” thought the pioneer, 
“And yet how pleasant! How softly the leaves 
rustle, and what a quiet solitude pervades the whole 
region except in the settlement. The very verdure 
see:ns cool after the neat of the day!” 

Again his thoughts came back to -his sister, for he 
thought he saw her among the women collected iu 
the principal street of the village. 

The watchmen on the blockhouse were revealed 
distinctly to him by the guard fire whichhad been 
kindled in front of it. 4 

The ground reached by the horseman was a little 
higher than that on which the village stood, and be- 
tween him and it lay an open space that was 
hardly low enough to be called a valley. 

Robert noticed that the moon had risen, and was 
throwing its rays over the scene. 

The settlers being at peace with the savages—so far 
asthey knew—they had no ap ions, and the 
two watchmen on the blockhouse leaned carelessly 
from their post and listened to the conversation of a 
group of hunters beneath them. 

On account of their lofty position, with the moon- 
light falling on the space outside of the palisade 
it was impossible for a person to approach the en- 
closure without being discovered. 

Suddenly, as Robert was congratulating himself 
on the termination of his long journey,hoe beheld 
moving figure in thecorn near which he was riding 
and a few yards ahead of him. 

At first he was startled, but the next .instant he 
eoncluded, on account of the nearness of the spot to 
the settlement, that the unkngwn was a settler who 
had been detained late in the fields. 

As he came te this conclusion he beheld another 
half-crouching figure, which came out of the waving 
corn directly ahead of him. ‘ 

The movements of the two certainly appeared too 
sneaking for honest settlers, and Robert became sus- 
picious. 

He reflected that he himself being mounted, was 
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fully revealed to the gaze of the intruders, and that 
it was easy to recognize him at a glance asa white 
man, despite the load of goods he carried before and 
behind him. 

His suspicions were accordingly strengthened. 

Another moment and a third figure appeared on 
Robert's left hand, emerging from a clump of bushes 
pordering the river. 

They all moved rather aimlessly, as if surprised 
at Robert’s appearance among them, and he readily 
saw that they had known nothing of his coming. 

A fourth figure followed the third, and these last, as 
the first two bad done, abruptly halted. 

They wore caps like those favoured by the settlers, 
sod were otherwise disguised, but there was no mis- 
taking their character after @ plain view of their 
craty movements. They were Indians. 

The horse ridden by our hero recoiled from the 
savage before him, rearing on his hind legs and 
snorting with affright. 

At the same moment the Indian glided forward 
with a tomahawk and scalping-knife in his hands, 
and spoke in a deep, hoarse voice, but with a ready 
command of the language : 

“Stop, white man! Not a word, nor a step fur- 
ther, or we will kill you !” 

The other savages appreached him with drawn 
weapons, 

Theré is nothing like’a sudden peril to quicken the 
perceptions of a really brave man, as was proved at 
this critical juncture by Robert. 

He perceived that the Indians had been watching 
tho settlement, with sinister intent, at the moment of 
his a ice. 

He had fairly surprised them at this business, they 
sot having expected an arrival. 

They had placed themselves so near the palisades 
that a loud cry from their midst would inevitably 
alarm the settlement. 

They had recognized this fact, and had not dared 
tosend an arrow as the herald of theic presence, lest 
itshould miss him, or lest he should have time to 
warn the settlers, even if fatally injured. 

Moreover, they had hoped that a menace of the 
kind uttered, in conjunction with their overpowering 
uumbers, would be sufficient to keep the young pio- 
neer gilent while they took him prisoner. 

All this Robert saw and realized in a single instant, 
but he was not intimidated. 

He saw how much they desired to keep the settlers 
ignorant of their presence, arid he was not the man 
to allow them such an advantage, through such a 
proceeding as they had enjoined upon him. 

He accordingly drew his pistol, uttered a cry which 
rang far and near, and urged his horse fnto a 
gallop, at the same time discharging his pistol right 
and left upon his nearest assailants. 

“An ambuscade!” he shouted. “The Indians! 
The Indians !” 

One of the savages fell dead, and another was badly 
wounded; but the other two set up an answering 
yell and hurled their tomahawks at their intrepid 
enemy, but without effect, owing to their haste and 
excitement. 

The next instant, leaving the corn-fields behind 
him, Robert was galloping across the open space 
between the fields and the settlement. 

The two Indians -fired after him, and one of their 
bullets whistled disagreeably near Robert’s head; but 
he heeded them not, as, with a continued shout, he 
approached the settlement, where all was excitement, 
a drum beating to arms and the settlers securing their 
weapons. 

“A friend! A friend!” shouted Robert, as he ap- 
proached the side of the village. 

His voice declared him to be no disguised savage, 
but the cautious settlers delayed a moment while they 
scrutinized the appearance and dress of the new- 
comer and the appearance of his horse. 

gate was then swung open before the approach- 
ing horseman, and he dashed into.the end of one of 
the four streets which have been described as travers- 
ing the settlement. 

“What’sthe trouble ?” cried a dozen men, anxiously 
gathering around him as the gate closed behind 
him. “Js the peace broken? Have the Indians 
taken the war-path? Are they going to attack the 
settlement ?” 

“T don’t know!” declared Robert. “I was ap- 
proaching Lincolnville when I noticed three or four 
then in your corn-fields. I at firstsupposed that they 
were white settlers, but almost immediately discovered 
them to be Indians!” 

“ And there were only three or four?” asked one of 
the men. 

“Those were all I saw. I met others about sun- 
set. I was then with Mr. Lincoln, and they tried to 
capture uw—"” 

“Then they, have arisen against us?” ejaculated 
one of the men. ‘They have broken, or will break, 
the treaty they made with Mr. Lincoln!” 








‘‘He will make another treaty wiih them,” sug- 
gested another man, who seemed to have a hopeful 
disposition and unlimited faith in the scout. “There 
is no real danger, or Mr. Lincoln would bring his 
daughter to the settlement forsafety. It’s my opinion 
that a few of the savages have got tipsy to-day and 
feel quarrelsome. Did you see Scalp-Robe among 
your and Mr. Lincoln’s assailants?” he added, ad- 
dressiug Robert. 

“TI did not,” was the reply. 

“Oh, well, then, it’s all right; these hostilities are 
only the demonstration of drunken Indians. Scalp- 
Robe would lead them if they meant anything 
serious. I think we'd better go out and drive the 
fellows off !” 

These words encouraged the other settlers and dis- 
pelled their fears, and, Robert among them, they sa!- 
lied forth to drive away the savages and ascertain if 
® large force was lurking in the vicinity. 

The two surviving Indians had disappeared in the 
darkness, carrying off their dead, and no other 
savages Were seen. 

The settlers then returned to the village, dismissing 
all thoughts of the late assailants. 

When they had re-entered the gate a hearty shout 
of welcome arose from the settlers, as, by the light 
of many torches they marked the bearing of the new- 
comer. 

Between a crowd of sympathizing men and ad- 
miring boys, Robert proceeded up the street, soen 
reaching the block-house, which occupied the centre 
of the village. In the little square around the 
building were gathered many of the women and 
children, waiting in uncertainty whether or not to 
take refuge in their stronghold. 

As Robert rode into the little square, he paused, 
looking anxiously for the familiar face of his sister, 
and the men and, boys who formed his escort from the 
gate were silent, wondering who the new-comer 
would prove to be. 

Suddenly a cry of joy came fram the group of 
women, and Jenny Hale sprang forward, saying : 

“ My brother! my brother!” 

Robert sprang from his horse, and clasped his sister 
to his breast. 

“Thank Heaven!” he said, caressing her with a 
brother’s tenderness. “My sister! we have met to 
be no more ." 

The crowd sympathized with the joy of brother 
and sister, and many eyes were moistened with tears of 
pleasant emotion. The first one to break the silence 
was Clarissa Jones, who, with an air of great impor- 
tance bustled forward to claim her share of greeting, 
and thus excite the attention of her companions. 

Pulling the skirt of Robert’s coat, she managed 
to attract his attention, and introduced herself by 
saying : 

“Why, Robert, doo’t you remember your old 
friend—that is, 1 mean your former companion, 
Olarissa ?” 

Bobert turned with a smile, shook hands with her, 
and made a motion as if to kiss her, as he would 
have greeted a motherly aunt; but Miss Clarissa 
uttered @ faint scream, and shouted : 

“Oh, don't! I never! Why, the folks ’ill all be 
sayin’ we're engaged! I'd rather wait till we're more 
private like. Is Mr. Miffiu with you?” 

Before Robert could reply, the spell that had held 
the settlers silent so long was broken, and a general 
shout avas raised. 

“ Robert Hale has come! 
arrived!” 

Quite a tumult followed. 

The settlers, men and women, thronged about the 
new-comer, uttering their congratulations, declaring 
that they had known the elder Hale, and were proud 
te welcome his son to Lincolnville, and expressing 
the hope that he would take his father’s place in the 
little community. 

Robert was as surprised as pleased at the cordial 
welcome he received, and shook hands with every- 
body, thanking them for their good wishes, and 
declaring that he should do his best to deserve 
them 


Jenny Hale’s brother has 


“You make the eightieth inhabitant of Lincoln- 
ville,” exclaimed Mr. Bugby, giving Robert's hand a 
vice-like grasp. 

Jenny then led her brother towards their dwelling, 
the whole population following respectfully at a 
little distance. 

Robert saw that the cottage to which his sister di- 
rected his steps was one of the best in the place, and 
that the little vine-clad portico was an indication of 
wealth among the more modest dwellings near it ; and 
he remembered that his father had owned a great 
deal ef land in the vicinity, which land was now 
equally owned by Jenny and himself. 

He had considered this property as of little present 
account, but he now saw that its ownership and his 
excellent education were to make him a man of note 
and influence in the scitlement. 





His satisfaction with his new home increased as he 
noticed the old-fashioned flowers bordering the .well- 
worn path to the door, and the fruit trees and shade 
trees around, and it became positive pleasure when 
he entered the little sitting-room, where a fire glowed 
in the huge chimney, and the cat basked before it, 
and where @ luxurious repast awaited him. 

The table remained much as when Thomas Lin- 
coln, Jenny, and Miss Clarissa had enjoyed its cheer 
a short time previous, but it had been re-arranged, 
and everything looked bright and fresh and tempting 
to the hungry traveller. 

Taking the seat lately occupied by Thomas Lin- 
coln, Robert was helped by his sister to the food before 
him, and to an understanding of his position in the 
settlement. 

“You see, dear Robert,” she said, her countenance 
beaming with delight, “every healthy andactive young 
man isa treasure tous. He is one more to assist in 
beautifying the village, one more added to the popu- 
lation, one more to aid in the defences, when necessary, 
and one more to drive back the wilderness and extend 
our civilization.” 

“Dear me, Robert,” ejaculated Clarissa with sudden 
acidity of tone; “if you haven't gone and forgotten 
that poor Mr. Miffin! I hope you haven't left him 
among the Indians. Where is he?” 

1] t I cannot tell?” responded Robert. “I haven't 
seen him for some hours.” 

He proceeded to relate the particulars of his meet- 
ing with Lincoln, the adventures with the savages, &c. 

“Oh, Robert, how near we came to losing you!’ 
cried Jenny, throwing her arms around his neck,’ 
“and dear Me. Lincoln, too. I love him as if he were 
my own father, Robert. When father and mother 
died, he sent Bessie to stay a week with me to com- 
fort me, and he used to console me and call me his 
daughter-——” 

“‘ He wasn't far out of the way,” interposed the 
amiable spinster. ‘“ You've come just intime, Robert, 
to see some of the funniest courtin’. Thomas Lincoln's 
jest gone home—leastways he was here to tea—and 
the dumbest couple you ever saw was him and Jenny. 
But of course I don’t understand courtin’. Time 
enough when the bloom of youth has passed. I want 
to enjoy life a little first, before I tie myself down to 
any one.” 

“ These are excellent sentiments, Miss Clarissa,” 
observed Robert, pleasantly. 

“ But Jenny and I can afford to wait,” resumed the 
spinster. “Talking of loyviers, though, do tell me, 
Robert, if Mr. Miffin is a single gentleman.” 

“ He is!’ 

Clarissa simpered and blushed, much to the 
secret edification of brother and sister, and observed: 

‘‘T think he must be of a congenial mind to mine. 
Of what age is he?” 

“T should say about forty.” 

“ That’s rather old,” declared the spinster, who had 
passed that age herself. “ If hecould be lenient to the 
impulses of youth, perhaps I might be induced——” 

She paused, sinking into a reverie, and totally un- 
aware that her companions were almost choking with 
laughter. 

After a brief period she aroused herself to ask: 

“What did you say was his business, Robert? 
What did you say he did at home?” 

“ He kept school——” 

Oh, I do so adore a literary person!” interrupted 
Clarissa. “How congenial we shall be! I do hope 
nothing has happened to him! Do you believe there 
has, Robert?” 

Before the young man.couldreply, the latch of the 
little gate clicked, and the next moment there sounded 
on the air the mellifluous notes of the Lincolnville 
band, which contained three instruments, namely, two 
fifesandadrum. This band was the great object of 
admiration of the settlement, and its performers were 
composed of several veterans of the Indian wars, who 
were quite excited over the new arrival. 

The band played their choicest pieces in their best 
manner, and were theninvited into thu vottage and 
heartily thanked for the honour they had bestowed 
upon their new fellow-citizen. 

They had barely departed when a special deputa- 
tion of citizens, composed of Parson Peabody, Dea- 
con Springer, Mr. Perkins, the widower, Mr. Bugby, 
the blacksmith, and other influential men, arrived to 
tender their formal welcome to the new-comer. 

They apologized for the lateness of the hour, for 
they usually retired about dark, but stated that they 
could not permit him to sleepin the village without 
feeling that he was one of their number and an ho- 
noured member of the community. 

Jenny produced a pitcher of cider and some 
tumblers, and that mild beverage was passed 
round and Robert's health was drunk with much 
fervour. 

The young man then returned a modest and grate- 
ful reply to their kind speeches, and was instantly 
adopted into the hearts of his fellow-citizens. 
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CHAPTER XIL 
Weary with scouting during the long afternoon, 


Lincoln had borrowed one of Robert’s hoxses with the | 


intention, among others, of hastening his return te 
the island, to relieve the anxieties ‘he had experieuced 
respecting Bessie and Thomas. 

He exacted, therefore, all the ‘speed from‘ the jaded 
animal thathe could without being cruel. 

His thoughts went forward to Bessie, as we have 
indicated, and his honest face lighted up'with the af- 
fection and admiration he bore her. 

One of the peculiarities of frontierhife at that period 
was that the members of a family were much thrown 
together for their common protection, and that they 
consequently learned to know one ‘andther better, and 
to appreciate one another more intimately than is 
common ander the scattering and estranging tenden- 
cies of advancing border civilization. 

The scout had, accordingly, since the death of his 
wife, lavished all the love and tenderness of his deep 
and earnest nature upon his children, ‘and especially 
upon Bessie, to whom his'rélations’ were of the most 
tender description. 

We have already seen, by'the studivdand theught- 
ful manner in whieh Bessie had ‘prepared supper, by 
her evident éfforts to place before ‘him’ a repast ‘that 
would. please him, that she ‘was ‘devoted’ hagrt ‘and 
soul to his comfort, ahd always ‘on ‘the look-out to 
make his life t. 

Recalling these pleasant facts, the sebut mused some 
fime concerning Bessie, considering © ibility 
of some ttarm hvving menaced ‘his * in his 
absence ; but his thouglits fiaully came back to Rebert 

e. 

“A youth of’ setise, that,”he » with a 
smile on his shrewd ‘face, as he looked’ @wiy in'the 
direction Robert bad taken. ““THe’don’t’ come ‘here 
with kid gloves on, as some of our seftlers de, bathe 
comes ina way that shows that he means business. 
Look here, now, and see what he has brought with 
him. Here's a shovel, and a spade, a saw; an axe, 
chisels, nails, a harness, a hammer, and a bost of odds 
and ends @#settler is liable at any time to'want. Here's 
a pioneer for you worth having! He knows how to 
take eare of Limself too, if he is fresh from college. 
How cool he was in that littl scrimmage! He is a 
good addition to our settlement—a youth well worthy 
of his poor dead father, and that is’ saying quite 
enough in his favour !” 

Thus enumerating the articles carried by the horse, 
and recoguizing the merit of their“owner, he jogged 
on his way homeward, and soon ‘reached the bauk o 
the river opposite his cabin. . 

He had already airanged in his’ mind his course of 
action. 

He would assure himself of the safety of his children, 
and then, the evening being pleasant, he would: de- 
scend with them to the settlement,'to put his little 
colony on the defensive against the Indians. 

“T see no light,” he muttered, as he came to a halt 
on the bank. “ But that does not'imply thatanything 
has happened.” 

Dismounting, 
hailed the cabin. 

No response. 

“There is no boat on this’ side,” ‘resumed the 
pioneer, looking along the bank. “Thomas ‘will’ have 
to come for. me.” 

He hailed again, ‘With a “voice ‘that tang like a 
trumpet. 

The same silence continued. 

“Perhaps Thomas and Bessie have received a ‘hint 
of trouble, and gone down the‘river to the’settle- 
ment,” added the scout. “'They do’ not stem to’ be 
bere. I seo no light—bear nothing—-no sign of them.” 

He calléd Thomas a third time, but’the repeated 
echo of his ‘voice was his only answer, ‘and he beeame 
anxious. 

He naturally thought of the Indians, ‘but he 
did not see anything indicative of am ‘attack on ‘his 
island. 

He knew that the report of a‘rifle could be heard 
from the island to the settlement, particularly if 
repeated, and he did not believe that the cabin eould 
have been captured without a general alarm, nor that, 
if captured, the savages would have failed to set fire 
to it. 

“ What shall I do?” he asked himself. 

Hig resolution was soon taken. 

With his accustomed promptness, he removed the 
goods, saddle and all, from the back of the horse, 
mounted, rifle in hand, ready for a foe, rode up the 
stream about forty rods to avail Limself of the current, 
and rode boldly into the river. 

A few moments of suspense—a desperate swim on 
the part of the jaded. beast—and the scout reached 
the island near the little inlet, which Iras been men- 
tloned in former chapters. 

Another moment and le was hastening towards the 
centre of the island, leaving his horse bektind him. 


he flung bis’ bridle over a limb, ‘and 


He soon reached the entrance of bis cabin. 
“Where are you, my son?” he ‘demanded, pound- 
jing at the door. “I have ‘called several times to 
” 


There was no reply—no sign of life’ within ‘the 
cabin. 

“Are you there, Bessie?” continued the “scout, 
“Let me in—it is 1, your father!” 

The expressive silence ccntinued. 

“ They are gone, for once,” was the comment of the 
pioneer at this state of affairs. “They've left'the key 
in the place‘agreed upon, of course.” 

He turned ‘aside, and felt ina little chink under 
one of the steps, where the Key was to be left-by 
Bessie and Thomas, in case of their going away in 
the absence of their father. 

The key was not'there. 

“There is sométhing ‘wrong here,” ‘muttered Lin- 
colo, with a ‘keen ‘anxiety expressed in ‘his! voice, 
“No sign of them, no key. I can’t compreliend' the 
affair. Let mesee if'anything can be learned/at the 
window.” 

He brought a block of wood and ‘placed it sander 
one of the little ‘windows ‘of the ‘cabin, mounting 
upon it. 

He wus able to’see' into’ the wpper’part of ‘the room, 
and to detect’ some’ gleanis of light from the hearth. 

‘To his astonishnrent,’he'at the ‘same “time ‘detected 
the smell of burnt clothes—a dull, sickening’ odour, 
‘that came fromthe iuteriorofthe'cabin. 

“ More‘and’more m 
neter, dw ‘visibly alarmed. ‘mvust | have - gone 
‘down theriver, and forgot to leave the’ key under the 
stone. The savages can’t have effected an “entrance, 
or they would have‘piled ‘wood ‘inthe “¢entre ‘of the 


‘that they have gone’to see Jenny. In that'ease/how- 


‘me seo if they are not coming.” 
He directed his steps toward the lower’ end of the 


of his son loudly. 

To'his great joy and ‘relief, the ‘voice of ‘Thomas 
was heard in reply, as though at'some’ distance down 
the river. 

The scout drew a long breath of relief. 

“Thank God! there they are!” he ‘exclaimed. 
“As I thought, they Have been to’ tle séttlement ud 
the key was forgotten.” 

He waited a few moments, till’a dark object! in the 
ceuitre of the stream ‘was outlined ‘indigtiavtively® to 
lis ‘view. 

“Itis' really you, Thomas ?” he’ then'said. 

“Yes, father. Whatisthe matter? Has'anything 
happened '?” 

“ Bessie is with you, of course?” 

There’ was a’visible start on the’part'of Thomas. 

“ With me?” he exclaimed. “No!” 

“What! is she going ‘to-'stay evernight | with! 
Jenny ?” 

Thomas Lincoln ceased rowing, and sprang’éeréct in 
his‘canoe. The troubled voice of hiv father ‘struck!a 
chill to bis heart. 

“With Jenny?” he repeated. “ Why, she didnot 
go with me to the settlement !” 

“Great heaven ! wot’go with’ you!” interrupted the 
scout, startled and astounded. ‘“ Titen»some evil has 
befallen her! ‘I can bear'nothiag of her it thewabia, 
and’ the key—” 

The horrible fears and anxieties of the father choked 
his utterance. ‘ ) 

Young Lincoln resumed ‘his oars, ‘with’ seme ex 
pressions of surprise and astonishment. that ‘were an< 
intelligible. 

“Hurry! barry !”’shouted Lincoln. 
something is' wrong‘ with’ us!” 

He turned’ on his heel, and retarned precipitately to 
the cabin. 

“ Bessie! Bessie!" he'shouted, again pourtting onthe 
door. “Are youasleep? Wake up,'and let asin ! 
It is I, your father!” 

To all bis exclamations and questions there “ame 
no response. 

Transporting his block of wood to the ‘window 
nearest Bessie’s room, he secured a stick from ‘the 
wood-pile, and rapped on the wall loudly. 

By the time he bad ‘satisfied himself that these 
efforts were fruitless, Thomas made his appearance, 
terribly excited. 

“Ta she not here?” he asked. 

“No. Nosigns of her. The door is locked, ‘and 
no key to gain admittance.” 

“ Where cam she be?” demandéd Thomas, trembling 
with emotion, “I came from my hunt sn hour before 
sunset, and Bessie met me at the inlet. We were ex- 
| pecting you every minute,and she’ said she did not 
|'care if I'went down the river a little while to see 
Jenny. She said'she would keep the door locked and 
barred vatil your arrival.” 

“ All simple and natural cnouygh,” commented Lin- 
} coln, who had listened patiently im hopes of receiving 


“I fear that 





floer, and burned out the eabin. 'Ne, no~+it\mast be |-his 
‘ever, they ought to’ bave ‘returned ‘before dark. Let. 


island, facing down the river, and ‘called ‘the mame | hea 


-jfew embers remai 


some hint of the mystery. ‘ You did not know thay 
the savages ‘were on the war-path again, did you 2 

‘+ No-sare they ?” 

“Yes, Lhavehad a narrow escape from them, ang 
it must be that a party of them have been here in oy; 
absence.” 

They boib-looked searchingly around, and Linoo!, 
walkedas far as, his jittle bara, where Lis cow wag 
still lying. 

“IT don't see how. the rascals, can have been here,” 
said Thomas, as.lis father came back, “ for I hays 
not been gone loug enough.te,give.them. time to coms 
andéffect an entrance, and,te,tuke theit departure,” 

“ Nevertheless; J: fear they ayer been-here. How 
pshall we'effect an eatinace ?” 

The question was) spdiciently. difficult, to answer, 
the cabin having been built, se. stoutly;and so wel] 
calculated to resist all. .violenteffosts. to, gain admit. 
‘tance, 

“JT. ghall have to descendthe. chimney,” continued 
the scout, after a moment's reflestion, .“ Thereis but 
little fireon the hearth, These, iron, cross-pieees in 
»the chimney can ‘be limocked out, I. think, and: the 
opening iis: large enough, with some,squeczing, fur 
one of us. Bring an axe, while.1-meunt the rooi,” 

Theiaxe was brought, the roof gained,.and Lincoln 
rennet | two! iron ‘bars had been 
laidte near the top. of the chimagy as.a pro- 
tection against intrusion from that direction. “These 
}bars were finatly broken, after some -diffieulty, ani 
)"Dhomas, who- had secured a.rope and. also mounted 
the roof, said: 

*\ bet medeseend, father. I am: smaller than you.” 

i Hergave.one-end.of the. rope into the hands of the 
scout, mounted the chimney, and instantly commenced 
descent. 

“Throw some pine, knots.on, the. fire,”. whispered 
} Lincoln, Yand-be quick- with the key.” 

«He.held tis eud of.the rope across one side of 
the Ceara he and Thomas .slid .down to the 
7 e ‘ 

‘\ AdL nigh t,”.he shonted:up the.chimaey. 

Lincoln drew ap the rope,.and Thoaas hastened to 
take some pine; knots from.the wood box at ono 
oraer ofthe -hearth,.aud to .indle.them with tle 

ning. 

: Asadden blaze lighted. ap the. apartment, and le 
turned to survey: it. 

‘ A — of wild oe van ——. from 

im as his eyes rested upon i tacle 
there presented. aig 

“9 1”, shouted .Lincola, who had de- 
scended from the.roofyand was, pounding. upon tle 
door. “ Gau’t.you find the. key ?” 

The wild.eries of \TLhomas.continucd.as he rushed 
to the door, and then finding the key, gone, flashed a 

apartment. 


|} blazing knot around, the 


“ Open—open!” again. shouted the father. 

Another wild ery of horror came from Thomas, a: | 
then his eyes rested upon the key lyéng on the floor, 
where Sealp-Robe, had «thrown. it. . He secured it, 
turned .it.in.the lock, and..Lineola hastily puslel 
| the door and entered. 


aii ; 
‘“What.have you secu? what is the matter?” lie 


demanded. “ Have the Indians——’ 
\At thersight that met.his gaze the.scout became 
silentpand stood like one, paralyzed with horror. 
(Po. be continued) 
eee 

On ‘the mortiing of ‘the’ 16th “‘Deeetiber Vesuvius 
was powderéd over with snow, and‘ the moustains al 
round the bay are still thidkly covered—a‘ ‘rematkable 
phenonienon, and promising:a sévere ‘winter. “Every- 
one in Italy is looking forward to a long-continued 
frost for the utter éxtiaction of cholera, ‘which lingers 
among them. 

Purg milk seen through a between two 
glass laminw, appears formed of spherical, globules 
more or less adherent to eath other, and even sepa- 
rated from each other by considerable intervals. but 
if we examine the liquid dishonestly sold for milk, 
and. merely consisting of .calyes’ brains -beaien op 
with water, we shall at once perceive.the fibres oi 
the.ingredient, which bave:resisted all. manipulation. 

How-to Cure Piracy in Cauna,—The Chinese 
Government possesses no fleet; our.own China squad- 
‘ron is wretchedly ill-adapted:for the service chiefly 
required of it, some of the gunboats being: rotten and 
unseaworthy; and so these 
and prosper exceedingly, growing bolder and more 
eruel in their depredations, and owing: to the peculiar 
configuration of the coast,.enjoying absolute im- 
munity trom pursuit. It is quite clear that no good 
can be done, except by gunboats. of great speed and 
light draught of water; and asmall squadronof thes? 
should: bein constant readiness,and devoted exciu- 
sively to the:service. If they. belonged entirely to 
the colony of Hong Kong, and could-act under the 
orders of the Governor, independently: of the Admiral 
' On the station, then we might expect: some good re- 
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gts: A’eonsiderable portion of ‘the yearly expense 
night: be «defr ed: by devoting: the £26,900 now 
exacted ‘fromthe colony: as a military tax to this: 
yrposes/and'the remainder, or, at all events, one) 
half, of the annual outlay required; might» fairly: be 
denapded? from the Chinese Government: The 
narauders from | whom -we+ have helped to free their 
teritoryvare now feeding, wpon~ our *convmerce; and 
wetrust that one of Sir Rutherford: Alcock's: first 
acts Will bé-to urge upon Prince: Kung. the necessity 
of acontribution from ‘the imperial treasury’towards 
the removal: ofthis ineubus~ on both foreign andy 
native trade. ' Such'wcontribution can.surely be af< 
forded.ows of *the: splendid “revenue derived from the 
Customs establishments at the treaty ports, collected 
through foreigm interestsvand: ability; to the extent 
of £3,000)000 -perannums 


JOHN, HENSH'ARD, 
CHAPTEB..L 

Avold mamlay, moaning with pain, upoma bed in) 
slarge butu squalid) chamber: ofan) ancient and. di+, 
pidated:homseéhatsteod ‘almost alone: im: the shalf- 
ninedsubnrbs of adarge city: 

By thedim windowsat a.young man) of vperhaps 
fve-and-twenty, with a book:inhis:hand, which; how+ 
ever, he: masigazing: Upon with: frowming | brow, but 
abstracted: bye; that) showed: its: pages: hadi no con~ 
nectiogy :wiéhol is tion g hte: 

A moreshanusuadty deep grosm caused him: to turn 
bis head tenvardsitive occupant of tha;sick bed: 

“ Wikpalees hie mot die?” he: mutteved: 

“ John, givemeadrink,’ said the old imany: ine a. 
fiutand broken .voice: ‘‘Come! you wen't-—ugh! 
ugh—bawe to wwaibdongy my:son, fow-—ugh !-ugh—for) 
your money }*' 

The youmguaman,rose;vand: taking a cracked «glass 4 
from a small table, held it to his father’s lips, saying, 
as he didesar 

“Oh! you arecworthiia: good many deadimen: yet)! 
futhers.. [ve seen: yon asibad before now.” 

“ Noy n0—notse,bad!—-never so bad as this,” whis- 
pred the sufferer:: “But maybe I'll weather it. Yes, 
as you sagpI’m" werth: a: good maay—ugh! ugh !-— 
cad memyet;\Jobn.» And ‘then you'll have to waita 
litle longer, eh ?-hed hed: hel—ugh! ugh!—eh, 
John?” 

* Father, don’t: exhaust-yourself by talking.. There 
—go to sleep! I'lbsend Bridgetiup, and go out forva 
while: I'm: choking-for’'a breath of air.” And he 
sized his hat-and hastily left the chamber.: 

In a fewprmomente;:the; woman called Bridget.en- 
tered, and approaching ¢he bed-of the sufferer, asked 
tim how heudlid/ 

“Do? Tum done; Bridget+done:to death: John 
ays shally get over it,’ bnt) I know better. I am4 
sukingwapidlyyand shalluge down withthe sus. Has. 
Lizzie beem herestovday ?”” 

“Indeed she has; and: begged me; with tears:in her 
sye3) tolegjhervepte: you. Batil says, saged, *‘ it’sno 
we, he wow’t seexyous) and if(so bed let you up un 
beknownst, he'd drive mevout/ othe: house, that, 





uiagit,’!’ 
“Husky woman! I ama dying many I tell/you, and} ga 


I would see djasievwere-I go, They say it is never too 
rH WH yow go and fetch my »son's 
wi 


“Thatal will sir) andgladly» Ob! how happy thect 


poor soulwillbe4o think that you——"! 

“No words) thereis no time-to waste. Go quickly ; 

quickly; I say,/ere John, retagns |” 
he woman was gope.ere the last’ sentence left, 
ber master’s bigs. . 

No sooner -wasthe sick: man again alone, tham hey 
uade a desperate effort to: vise: and succeeded ‘in wit- 
ting up ondhie pallota: 

After -pansing to recpverthe-breath this-effort had 
cost him, he resehed: his feebla-and uneertain hand / 
over the: head of) the bed; and felt. along: the: back of 
a head-board,- as. if for some object» concealed 

ere. 


To smother dnetant: he had found and withdrawn: it. 
It was oa.small.curiously-wroughit, steel. key, andche 4 
beld it close to his eye,as though to make sure-of its, 
identity, them once:more endeavoured to place. his: feet 
: the floor, trembling, and with: a fearful: rattle in; 

is thnoat 


At the « ‘moment hehad nearly :sueceedéd: in 
ttaining his object, the.-door suddenly opened, and 
John Henshard made his appearance, with a flushed 
tud angry face.and exeited manner. 

The:young man’s eyes wereinstantly caught by the: 
glitter of the steel key; and his father’s unwonted 
= oe ape no doubt, a previous suspicion, 
“Ha! I knewiit!” and sprang toward the bed, 

The old man: instinetively uttered a cry, and flinging 


quick as thought; engulphed the key in his toothless 
jaws and closed his thin lips upon 4t. 

The next instant his son’s hand was upon his throat, 
and he said,hoarsely: 

“Open your mouth, father, or I will force it open!” 

The old man merely looked with a glaring eye 
into the face:of the would-be parricide, and shook 
his head. 

John’s hand gripped closer and eleser the wrinkled 
neckof' his dying parent, but the jaws were as firm 
clenchedas with rivets-of irqg. 

Tighter -and | moredespefate grew'the grip, black 
and livid'the sufferer’s: faee, but still the jaws moved 
not. 

It’ was-a-hidéous scene, but the end drewenigh: 

John released: the throat: of: his-victim, and seising 
the jaws with a savage‘ foree; wrenched them: partly 
‘agsunder, and thrust his hand between them. 
A’horrible convulsion racked the old man's form, 


‘| and -he-writhed himself ‘about bis:son’ like a wounded 


serpent. 

“ But it’wasonly for a: moment. 

© His last-vital strength was-expended ; his limbs 
relaxed! 

He uttered a long, feeble wail, and sank like a 
wilted bough on’ the: bed, as: the parricide drew his- 
hand from the now gaping) jawsy with the fatal key 
in his fingers. ; 

As he did so;a small stream of: blood flowed out! 
upon the grisled beard of: the murdered: father, and 
the fingers‘of his unnatural assassin were dyed with 
the crimson evidence ol his fearful crime. 

The murderez, leaving, his, victim as he.had, fallen, 
wiped the blood rapidly from his hand with his hand- 
kerchief, and going: to the foot of the bed, knelt down, 
and with some effirr drew forth a strong stebl~bound: 


xe 

This heopened with the key in: his posseasinn, aud 
Searched: eagerly amongyits;contemts,; which) were 
chiefly papers, till he found what. he wanted, 

It: was «document; with: three: seala,.and) fora 

t John Hensal shenitated: whether: ov net to,, 
breskithem them theonand there. . 

But a noisevin the street apparently decided thim, 
and thrusting the paper into his bosom, he lockedand 
replaced the strong-Bwx, laid ithe key under the dead 
man’s pillow, and stealtbily but. rapidly left, the 
chamber andthe house, 

‘Ten, minutes later. Bridget arrived, without Lizzie, 
whomy she: had been) unable to find: at home-—ten 
minutes too late! The old »vomana entered her master’s, 
chamber and: beheld the. ghastly form stretched: im 
death: upon, the: bed; instinctively recoiling with the 
awful: shock,: she rushed downstairs and into the .de- 
serted-stveet, startling. its solitary silence with. the 
terrible ery of: Murder!) murder! murder !” 





CHAPTER. IL 


Simon HeNsHARD was prodigal in-his,youth and a 
miser:in-his.age+-nob;am. uncommon transition. He 
married; for money), at forty;.and twe: children were : 
born to bim, at five yearsiinterval, the last of: whom, 
Jolm Henshand; cost: his mothen her tife: 

For this geason-perhaps, it was that-Old |Simom (as 4 
he was even then called) never loved his child, rer 
him.gomehow as the cause of his avife’s death; 
‘and he:had come tolook upom her; not.exectly with 
reak affection, butias something necessary ‘to: his selfish 
corafort. « 

Shortby -after:her death, Simon removed) to the 
quanteys desoribed:in the first chapter,and commenced 
the soxdid life that became them, leaving the younger 
boy to. the teaching, good. or evil) of chauce, and his: 
own inclination. 

The fruit thereof was. what has. been briefly 
shown. 
> The wind was;sewa, and; the, whirlwind in- 
exorably reaped. . 

The elder son, Lester, meamwhils had been: taken 
by a distant relative, Simon averring: that he made 
too much-noise about tlie. house and wasa constant 4 
source of anxiety rather’ than) a. consolation; and 
was: broughtup te: manhood away) from the influ- 
ences: that) his» homerlife must inevitably: have pro-. 
dueed. 

‘| But whem young: Lester was one-and+twenty, his 
father had recalled him, and for)a year’ made him a 
a\drudge and a slave: Then; however, he rebelled, 
and put fatal seal upon his rebellion by wooing and 
wedding Lizzie Marden, a: soft-eyed, gentle blonde of 
eighteen, good as she was fair; but poor unto direst 
poverty, and with a crippled mother to support. . For 
this Simon Henshard drove his eldest son from house. 
‘and heart (if he had one) for ever. So Lester had: 
gone into the army, and to the battle-fields, and upcn 
one of them had yielded up his life—so said the war- 
bulletins, though his bedy was never found. And 
his death’ Simon, with strange inconsisiency, laid: at 
Lizzie’s door, instead of at: his.own, and forbade her 





Limuself: baok. om bisseoueh; by an-imptilsive- action, 


name being mentioned in his presence 


During this time John. Hensherd had grown. pre- 
maturely old and: handened)in evil coursesy and. was 
a bitter thorn inthe side ofjthe old miser his father, 
who had been :forced to,loosen his grip of many a 
bel@ved pound to save his name, from infamy in, the 
person of his sous 

Ando, he had:had, atJast:his reward. Apawfal 
reckoning had smitten Kim. But that of his son, the 
parricidey the robber, was yet ito.come: 

Simon: Henshand:|.had; died,-said, tie law+—-by 
Violence, at; the: hand). ofa. person » or ; persons,,un- 
known, 

John Henshard escaped:suspicion for, the time, 
both on:account of his known;absence from the house 
at the moment of -the crime, and. from, his: admizable 
coumterfeited horromof the deed. 

There. was; atdirstyaidisposition to aceuse, Bridget 
of the fearfaleet ;: but sha proved: a complete alide in 
her errande theymurdered:;man'’s danghter+in-lar, 
and, besides, cher ‘faithful attachment;.to her master 
was fully attested bothiby Lizzie and Johu Henshand . 
himesl fi: 

The :effectsvof vthe, deceased, were duly searched, 
and no:wilb beimg, found, the, entire  propexty | passed 
into the possession of his only living issue, Johu 
Henshavd,:the parricide,: 

* * >, * * 

In a.comfortable;chamber,:. with a bachelor :and 
somewhat:of:a “sponting”’ air.about; ity, sat. three 
persons:atia table, 

The hour was jate,umidnight, having qjust chimed 
from the bronze clockvomthe mantel, and thetable 
was.coveradi)) with \:thd: débris..of a feastowhich: was: 
verging into ew ongie:: 

“T sayy John !” exelained one: of! the: thraey boon 
companions, ashe filled his:glase with Burgundy,and 
passed: the bottlep!' if: yousdida‘t throttle -the,old, man: 
it must-have beenvthe: Old Boychimself), Come now; 
between staunch: friends;.owm:up that.you | squeesed! 
him, Wewon't peach, you:knowy’ 

Jobm Henshand swallowedia bumper of wine befone: 
heispoke, - then, with a) hollow, half-dounkem: laugh, 
he; exclaimed: 

“YT may be: drnnkj; andi I amu; bubs I’m; not. such 
an) idiot as to confess my sins to you, Will Drake 
—if I had any to confess, that;.is. Why should I 
murder my{poor old father, when .he was dying as fast 
as he could, and: leaving: me. his: money of his own 
accord ?” 

“Ah! butdid Ls ‘eave it to you? That isithe 
question!” cried Drake. “Wasn't there a piece of 
paper somewhere, signed and sealed, that said other- 
wise—eh, Jack? A document of that kind is so 
pleasant to.find, and—eonfiscate quietly, you know:” 
John wineada little atithis;keen and searching in~ 
sinuation, butere. he: made,answer,stretehed out his 
hand for the:bottle to refill his. glasses As, his hand 
came under the brilliantlight of the gas-jetabove the 
table, a large opal ring.on his. fourtly finger attracted 
the eyeioi: Drake, whasuddenly evied: 

“ By) heawen! Jobn,. your: opal is,.full of blood! 
And, ha! there’smonein your: face now)Henshard!” 
he addedpas the, .other grew:deadly white at.this an~ 
expected and stestling: witness of his crime. He re- 
covered himseli, however, by astrong effort,and pour- 
ing out a full goblet wfiwine, drained at-to, the: dregs: 
at\a breath; amd ansyered : 

“You're enough to tusn a fellow white: with, your 
suspicions and melondnamatic | exelamationsy Drake. 
Thebloodon my ring-—~” 

“Ts your father’s blood, John Henshard!” exelaimed. 
the man. who: had-not spoken, in a deepeannest voice: 

Henshaad started from his.seatas,,if a:sexpentshad 
bittemhim,.and stared: widdly, into. the; face: of the 
strangeguest fonasmement, then. sinking; back vinta. 
his chains 

“Tt cannot be! No! no, it cannot be!” he muttered; 
“and yetithabo vetees but’’—he: had, recourse to the: 
wine agein—'! hai hatha!) your, friend. frightened 
20 ep emeanverest gar ten He did, upon my 
sou 


“The captain was, by a hagand of wary Henshand,” 
replied Drake, “saved the trouble of disguising himr 
self for the future:in.case.be should want to avoid the 
recognition of his former: acquaintances: I invited: 
him to meet us»tornight+-the. firat,of: his, arrival—in 
order to judge.éfsthe change were: so.eatire,as) he be- 
lieved ; the: captain, was once known to you, | 
think?” 

Jobn»,Henshard: had listened: to: this: with: fast- 
increasing signs.of agitation, and at the conclusion he 
again rose from his chair, and said, in:a.voiee.of con- 
centrated rage : 

“J will stand: this: mystification, no longer, I 
neither’ know» nor;care who your grimrfaced friend 
might be; but:this.1 know, that I will be your sport 
no more, and so.good-night to both of you.” 

And he made astep toward the door. 

But the.captain -wasibefore him, and, placed himself, 
with,his, back to\the portal. 





“ Qut of. this roemyou:do aot.go, John Henshard. 
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till you render an account of our father’s murder! 
said Se, sternly. ‘Ha! you know me now, for you 
tremble. Ay! I am Lester Henshard, your elder 
brother, whom you would have killed by a lie even as 
you have killed my father by a more visible weapon. 
! saw the blood on your ring, and I see the stain on 
yaur soul, parricide! On your knees and confess 
or——” 

But Henshard was by this time nearly crazed be- 
tween his rage, the liquor he had drunk, and the con- 
sciousness that he had betrayed himself, as well as 
rendered desperate by the startling and unexpected 
crisis in which he found himself. 

“ Out of my way, impostor,” he cried, with clenched 
hands and glaring eye, and even as he spoke he 
bounded upon Lester like a tiger, and the two men 
fell to the ground, clenched in adeadly struggle. The 
strife would have been short, for John Henshard was 
a powerful man, and made infuriate by his mental and 
physical excitement, while the soldier was enfeebled 
by wounds and illness. But Drake, after a desperate, 
but vain attempt to loose the parricide’s grasp on the 
captain, struck John Henshard a heavy blow upon the 
temple, which instantly stretched him lifeless upon the 
floor. 

* You have killed him, Drake,” gasped Lester, as 
he rose witli some difficulty to his feet. 

“Not a bit of it,” replied the other, ‘though I 
should not care if I had. Lewehimas much. But 
the gallows will not be cheated this time. See, he 
breathes. Help me to lay him on my bed, and we 
will soon bring him to his senses.” 

To his senses, however, John Henshard did not re- 
turn for several days, during which he was carefully 
tended by Lester and his wife, as well as by a skilful 
physician. He had,meantime, been removed to his 
former residence, and—was it a mere coincidence ?— 
placed in the same chamber, on the same bed whereon 
his father had undergone bis death agony. 

Drake had surrendered himself to the authorities, 
and aftera careful investigation, had been released 
on heavy bail to await the result of John Henshard’s 
wound. 

On his murdered father’s bed the parricide lay, 
raving in the fever of delirium, and by his side, 
wiping his brow and moistening his parched lips, sat 
his two living victims, Lester and Lizzie Hensbard, 
returning good for evil, and thus heaping coals of fire 
upon his head, if only that he knewit. But alas! he 
knew it not. 


CHAPTER IIL 


Lester and Lizzie, I said. Yes, the maimed and 
mutilated soldier had returned to the wife of his 
bosom, and despite his scars, she had known him,and 
clasped him with renewed love and joy to her faith- 
ful, sorrowing, long-suffering heart. 

A sad tale he told to her sympathising ear, of the 
perils he had passed and the wees he had endured. 
He had been left fordead upon the field; he had been 
a prisoner, a fugitive, retaken, manacled, cast into a 
loathsome cell, refused the light of day orthe welcome 
sound of the human voice; he bad been ill unto 
death, he had been—what matter? Here he was 
once more, alive—her own, own husband. 

It was nearly sundown on the sixth day of John 
Henshard’s delirium. He had been much calmer that 
day, and had slept a good deal, fitfully. 

At this moment he lay tossing in a restless, mut- 
tering slumber. 

At last his mutterings became clearer, and Lester 
and Lizzie listened with pale faces and bated breaths. 

‘*Give me the key!” he murmured, in a hoarse 
whisper. “Give it to me, I say, father! In your 
mouth, ha? Open it, or—you will not? Then I 
will!” 

He flung his arms wildly about a moment, then lay 
an instant breathing heavily; then, ‘‘ Hush !” he mut- 
tered; ‘“‘ hush! he is dead—dead! see the blood? Oh ! 


the blood! It chokes me! But the key! the key! 
Ah! here is the will! What? all to Lizzie? Curses 
—curses——” 


Again he lay sti]l awhile; then, taking up the cur- 
rent of the scene that haunted him once more: 

‘All safe! all safe!” he said. ‘““‘What? I—I--- 
kill my father! Ha! ha! Will? There is ro will, 
say you? No will! So, all is safe; but—ha! the 
ring! there is blood on the ring! Off, off, I say!” 
and making a sudden violent effort, he flung the 
bed-clothes off, and sprung from the bed upon the 
floor. For an instant he stood there swaying to and 
fro, and then sank into his brother’s arms in a swoon, 
and was gently replaced on the bed, still unconscious. 

When he re-opened his eyes two hours afterward, 
his fever and delirium bad left him, his gaze was clear 
and strangely softened, but his pz!se was very feeble, 
and his voice had gone from him for ever. 
earnestly into the faces of his brother and sister, he 
signed feebly to them to come nearer. They bent 
over him, and he tried to whisper something, but in 


Locking } 


vain; they heard nothing but a low rattle. He th®? 
made other faint sigus, aud they understood him, and 
bvought paper and a pencil. 

With the greatest difficulty, and after many vain 
efforts, he at length scrawled the following words in 
an indistinct and wandering hand: 

“ Porgive—pray fer—me—the will—in my—all 
for Lizzie— pray !” 

As they deciphered it, the eyes of the dying man 
grew preternaturally bright, with a look of entreaty 
that was terrible. They gaw it, and bending over 
him, toek each ene ef his hands, and tegether said : 

“We forgive, even as we pray our Almighty 
Father to forgive.” 

Then, kneeling down, they prayed earnestly for 
the soul of the parricide, and rising in a little. 
while, saw that the soul was already before its Final 
Judge! 

The will was never found; but what mattered it? 
Were not two loving hearts re-united, never more to 
part? And besides, was not Captain Lester Henshard 
Simou’s eldest and only surviving son, and did not 
the wealth of right belong to him and his. He 
took it, then; and is, even now, making a noble use 
of it. 

Drake was tried, and, obtaining a verdict of man- 
slaughter, was shortly after pardoned by the efforts 
of Captain Henshard. He, Drake, is now working 
out a new and better life among the grassy plains of 
California—for, reader, this is a true story. ns 

Cc, D. G. 





THE SEAL AND THE CUTTLEFISH. 


EARLY one calm summer’s morning, when we were 
lying at anchor off the Tuzla Scala, at the head of Suda 
Bay, and the surface of the bay was like a mirror, the 
officers and men then on board were suddenly attracted 
by something unusual that was seen splashing and 
apparently sporting upon the surface of its waters at 
no great distance from them, and to naked eyes looked 
remarkably like a human head and neck, with long 
flowing tresses, which, from its action, the creature 
seemed to be occasionally throwing and tossing about 
from side to side, or beating upon the surface of the 
then calm bay, as if to free them from their entangle- 
ment, or from the matted weed they had caught up 
from the rocky recesses of the deep whence the strange 
creature had come. A mermaid, truly! might easily 
have been the exclamation and belief of many who 
saw it, had they lived a century or two earlier., 

Ard what was this phenomenon ? is the natural in- 
quiry. Merely a common seal that was disappointing 
a Cretan gentleman of a delicacy of the deep; for it 
was breakfasting upon a huge octopodia, or species of 
eight-armed sepia or cuttlefish, with which it had 
risen from the bottom and come to the surface to free 
itself from the long tenacious arms which the strong 
and muscular creature had entwined round the head, 
face, and shoulders of the amphibian; and as these 
arms are esch provided with large cup-like suckers, 
the octopedia’s strength of hold is such that it could 
easily drown a man with two or three of them only, 
if the rest were firmly attached to a stone or rock at 
the bottom. Hence the seal’s struggles and splashing 
to detach them. 

When the seal had tired out by wounding, or half- 
drowned its victim in the air by remaining sufficiently 
long at the surface, it then leisurely and apparently 
playfully tossed and turned it over and over as a cat 
does a mouse; and thus represented to a distant ob- 
server afl the fanciful attitudes of a mermaid in sport, 
or in the act of clearing her tresses from entangle- 
ments.—Tavels and Researches in Crete. By Captain 
T. A. B. Spratt, R.N., C.B., F.R.S. 








THE SPONGE DIVER. 


Tue sponge-fishing is chiefly carried on in neatly 
rigged but small caiques or half-decked boats from 
eight to ten tons’ burthen, thatcontain from seveu to 
nine men in each, andare very handy little craft, very 
good sea boats, and fine models, that seem to have 
been the original of the famed yacht the Americah. 
They go to work in companies of half a dozen to 
twenty or thirty boats for mutual support and protec- 
tion; and when the weather is favourable, and they 
are in working condition, each diver will. dive fifteen 
and even twenty times a day, in as many fathoms. 

They are obliged to be particular with their diet 
during the diving-season, making no meal until 
evening, and sustaining their strength by -an 
occasional pipeand a small cup of coffee once or twice, 
during the day. 

It isto behold one of the most. interesting sights 
possible, to be in the midst of a fleet of these sponge- 
boats when the men are at work on their fishing 
ground; for theyare like a flight of mosquitoes, or 
rather of butterflies flitting from flower to flower, 








as they move from one spot to another, anchoring fer 


— 





a few mirmatesonly whilst a few dives are made, {\¢, 
) hoisting their anmerous and well-handled sails to g\,\(; 
a few yards further in the direction desired, and they 
anchoring again and diving, as long as the weatl:; 
is favourable and the sponges procurable. The saie 
ground is thus often worked over and over year afio; 
year ; but they say that a rest of two or three years is 
necessary to ensure a good crop of full grown Sponges 
upon the same spot. 

The diver whose turn it is takes his seat on ii» 
deck of the vessel, at either the bow or stern, aij, 

lacing by his side a large flat slab of marble, Weig|- 

ing about 25 lbs., te which is attached a rope of {iv 
proper length and thickness (an inch and a half), |, 
then strips, and is left by his companions to pye- 
pare himself. This seems to consist in devoting » 
certain time to clearing the es of his lupys 
by expectoration, and highly inflating them aft 
wards, thus oxidizing his blood very highly by . 
repetition of deep inspirations, 7 

The operation lasts from ‘five to ten mihutes . 
more, according to the depth; and during it 1.» 
operator is never interfered with by his companio: 
and seldom speaks or is spoken to; he is sim)), 
watched by two of them, but at a little distance, ay. 
they neyer venture to urge him or to distract him 
any way during the process.: It seems to a spectat: 
as if the diver were going tlirough a sort of mys: 
rious ceremony or incantation. 

When, frem some sensation known only to hims 
after these. repeated long-drawn and heavy inspir. 
tions, he deems the fitting moment to have arrive: 
he seizes the slabof marble, and after crossing hin 
self and uttering a prayer, plunges with it like a 
turning dolphin into the sea and rapidly descen: 
The stone is always held during the descent direc! 
in front of the head, at arm’s length, and so as 1 
offer as little resistance as possible, and by varying 
its inclination, it acts likewise as a rudder, causi: 
the descent to be more or less vertical, as desired |). 
the diver. f 

As soon as he reaches the bottom, he places 1 
stone-under his arm to keep himself down, and the» 
walks about upon the reck, or crawls under its ledges 
stuffing the sponges into @ netted-bag with a hoope:! 
mouth, Which is strung round his neck to receive 
them; but he holds firmly to the stone or rope all the 
while, as his safeguard for returning and for making 
the known signal at the time he desires it. . 
Now let us notice the proceedings of his compat- 
ions in the boat floating some twenty or thirty fatliom: 
above him, The two men who were nearest to him 
previously to his making the dive, but who systema- 
tically seem to place ves so as to prevent him 
from conceiving the idea of being impatiently watched 
by them whilst undergoing the preparation, spring to 
their feet as soon as he disappears, and rush to the 
rope, which one of them then holds in his hand, vee:- 
ing it out or shortening it in as the diver moves aboui 
upon the bottom; and as soon aa the signal indicative 
of his wieh to return is felt, they commence hauling 
up the rope with great energy and earnestness, an’ 
in a way calculated to ensure the greatest expedition 
of ascent, since the overstay of a few seconds may b. 
a point of life or death to the diver. 

The hauling up is thus effected: The assistant who 
has hold of the rope, awaiting the signal, first reacho: 
down with both hands as low as he can, and there 
grasping the rope, with a great bodily effort raises it 
up to nearly arm’s length over hishead; the second 
assistant is then prepared to make his grasp as low 
down as he can reach, aud does the same, and so on 
the two alternately, and by a fathom or more at « 
time, and with great rapidity, bring the abxious 
diver tothe surface. A heavy blow from his nostrils 
to expel the water and exhausted air, indicates to his 
comrades that he is conscious and breathes. A word 
or two \is then spoken .by.one of his companions to 
encourage him, if he seems much. distressed, as is 
often the case; and the hearing.of the voice is said 
by them to bea great support at the moment of their 
greatest state of exhaustion. A few seconds’ rest at 
the surface,and then the diver returns into the boat 
to recover, generally putting on an under garment or 
jacket to assist the restoration of the animal heat he 
has lost, and to psevent the loss of more by the too 
rapid evaporation of the water from his body. 

Such is the trying life of a Levantine sponge-diver, 
and doubtless there are very few of us who have any 
idea of what a fellow-creature has suffered in pro- 
curing that little article which has become a necessity 
of our toilet-table and the luxury of our morning 
ablutions. ; 

It may surprise the reader to be, informed that the 
quantity of fine sand he finds in a new sponge bas not 
been enclosed tbere by the animal or vegetable during 
its growth, but is an adulteration :practised by the 
agents and merchants who purchase the sponge from 
the divers, in order to increase its weight and their 
profit. I have seen, in the islands of Symi, Calymno, 








and Kbalki, as well as elsewhere, the recently arrived 
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eargoes of 1 boats undergoing th 
of several sponge-' undergoing the pro- 
adulteration before packing. 
Tbe sand having been imported from some spot 
foown to yield it of the fineness requisite for the 
, is mixed with water, in which there is a 
jittle gelatine or gum, te enable the sponges to mke 
up and retain it the better, and without being dsuett- 
able afterwards ; the sponges are then well kneaded in 
it, 0 a8 to, fill up their minute pores; thoy are then 
dried in the sun and packed very closely together in 
t's-hair saeks, of an open texture, that the sand, 
as it becomes detached from the sponges by the motion 
of their transit may escape, and prevent detection by 
the European trader. 
Io thig way a hundredweight of sponges in their 


dry state will beso sanded as to weigh more than a 
ton, before they are packed for exportation to Europe. 
—Travels and Researches in Crete. 
B Spratt, R.N., C.B., F.RS. 


By Captain T. A 


A HIDDEN HEART. 

Fou’.years Mark Helmstedt had dwelt alone in 
Linden Hall. Alone with his old housekeeper, and 
his gcoy-haired servants. It was his thirty-fifth birth- 
day Avclear, calm day in October with a purple 
baze hanging on the distant mountains. The*linden 
treos were yellowing in the sun—a few maples lit the 
river borders with their scarlet flames. 

Mr. Helmstedt was pasing back and forth’the length 
of the wide piazza. A tall, well-built man, with deep 
set, geey eyes,.a firm mouth half hidden in the tawny 
beard; @ face, strong rather than handsome, framed in 
amass of black hair, tossed carelessly back from his 
forchead. A proud, cold, haughty man, with neither 
wife. nor child; with no love for any of God's creatures; 
beloved by nothing savethe great black dog, Bruno, 
that wag kept constantly chained by the front gate. 

No little children ever asked Mark Helmstedt for 
any of the beautiful flowers that grew so lavishly in 
his spacious gardens; no beggar came with out- 
stretched hand to his door. No living thing, save 
Bruno, was made happier by his living in the world— 
when he died there would be none to shed a tear over 
his grave. Such was the opinion the village people 
entertained of him, 

Perhaps some thought of this was passing through 
his mind as he paced slowly upand down t!rrough the 
shadow and the sunshine, with the dead leaves, bril- 
liant in their decay, drifting around him. 

None save himself knew how his nature had 
changed in fifteen years. He had not always been the 
animated statue that people now knew as Mark Helm- 
stedt,. He could remember days far back in the past 
when heaven seented very near to him; when his 
mother kissed him nightly, and his little blue-eyed 
sister’s golden head lay on his bosom, while he told 
her tales of the great and good whom he so earnestly 
meant to emulate. 

Still later*there flashed across his life a vision of 
love so brilliantly dazzling that the splendour of noon- 
day paled before it.. How he had worshipped her! 
The air was sweeter to Him that it had pagsed over 
her. .He loved the blue skies better because she said 
they were beautiful. He had no thought beyond her. 
The flowers she had touched were sacred things 
henceforth : a knot of ribbous she had worn he trea- 
sured as the heathen treasures his amulet. 

Perhaps.in this very love for -Edith Fay he-sinned 
against, heaven, and his idol was shown to hiin to be 
but clay. 

He trusted her so fully. 

A porfect.love casts out all donbt. We can judge 
qnctlles of its depth by its simple, unquestioniag 

ith. 


He went away to the Indies with his uncle—his 
heart torn with the parting, his kisses burning hot 
oa the lips that.had promised to be loyal and true to 
him until death. 

‘l'wo years later he returned home. 

Edith Fay was married to a man wealthier than he, 
sad was a belle in the giddy capital of France. He 
suffered everything but the death he so wished would 
come. Those things we long for ardently are always 
denied us. Why complain? Heaven’s purposes are 
Wige, and we seetbut through a glass darkly. 

Another fierce trial came tohim. His sister—his 
dear little sister—lad been won, and now the wretch 
she had trusted cast her aside, arid beneath the blow 
she faded like a rose touched by the early frosts. They 
made her a grave beside that of her mother, over which 
the summer grass was already green. 

Mark Helmstedt’s ‘heart shut itself to all outer influ- 
eace, He made a solemn promise to himself to live 
80 that henceforth no human joy or sorrow could 
fouch him, 

The promise had been well kept. 

Wealth had flowed in upon him; he had abundant 
neans to gratify every taste and satisfy every desire ; 
tut he had made no heavy heart lighter with his 





charity; he said to himself that he did not want any 
man’s gratitude for benefits conferred. 

This afternoon, as he stood there, the rumble of 
the stage-coach wheels struek his ear. It was cross- 
ing the bridge over the river. 

It came rapidly down the hill, and when nearly at 
tae bottom the sharp report of a rifle in a thicket by 
the roadside frightened the leading horse. He dashed 
off at fearful speed, and the efforts of the driver to 
check him were fruitless. 

Mark Helmstedt sprang out of the gate, and threw 
himself before the frantic beast. He was not afraid 
of the fearful risk he ran, and with a powerful hand 
he flung the animal back upon his haunches, but not 
before the crazy old vehicle had tottered over the 
embankment and upset. ; 

The driver crept out from among the ruins, quite 
as much surprised at secing who had come to the 
rescue as he was at the wreck of the coach. He 
pulled his forelock with an effort of politeness. 

“I'm sure, sir, I’m obleeged to ye.” 

Mr. Helmstedt tore open the,coach-door, and looked 
inside. 

There was but one passenger,a young girl, and 
she was lying white and-still in the bottom of the 
coach. 

“TI think your fare is dead,” said Mr. Helmstedt. 
“You had oetter remove her at once, and we will 
ascertain.” 

The driver lifted her out, and laid her down on the 
grass just inside the gate. 

Mr. Helmstedt advanced and looked on her face. 
What was there ir'its rigid outline to whiten his own 
to an ashen hue, and shake his strong frame with a 
convulsive shudder ? 

“You may take her into the house,” he said to 
the driver. ‘She is not dead, and we will do what 
we can for her.” 

The driver stared. 

It was an unheard-of thing for Mark Helmstedt 
to offer the hospitality of Linden Hall to any crea- 
ture. 

“ An’ please, sir, hadn’t I better take her back to the 
hotel ?” 

“Obey me!"’ said Mr. Helmstedt, haughtily. 

And so the girl was taken into the great drawing- 
room and laid on the sofa. The housekeeper was 
called, and Dr.G raham sent for. 

The good woman was astounded; but the sweet 
face of the unbidden guest won her heart at once, and 
long before the physician arrived, the girl had come 
back to life. 

She opened her brown eyes and looked about her 
curiously. 

‘“ Where am I ?” she asked. 

“You were thrown from the stage, dear, and I am 
afraid your armis broken. Dr. Graham will be here 
in a few moments, to see to it,” said Mrs. Howe, 
kindly. 

“ And whore am TI?” 

“ At Linden Hall—the home of Mr. Helmstedt.” 

“Am I going to stay here?” 

The housekeeper’s face clouded. 
towards her master. 

‘*‘ Because | should like to,” said the girl; “it is 
nice here, I know. Ican hear the trees rustle in the 
wind, and [ smell wild thyme. And you look good! 
May 1?” 

“That is for Mr. Helmstedt to decide, dear.” 

“Mr. Helmstedt, come here and tell me!” she said, 
with pretty imperiousness. 

“JT will see that ‘you are properly cared for else- 
where,” he said, rathercoldly. “1 ama bachelor, and 
am not in the habit of entertaining company.” 

She took his hand in hers—not larger than a child’s. 
and whiteas a snowflake. He thrilled as he thought 
how long it had been since ke had touched a woman's 
hand. 

“T want to stay here,” she said, earnestly; ‘until I 
get well, 1 mean. I have no home. I was going to 
Landsdowne to be a nursery governess. My mother 
died a year ago. I am Maude Arnsley. And I will 
be good.” 

He took a turn across the floor, came back, and 
looked down at her, his face strangely soft, his voice 
hoarse with some unwonted emotion. 

“T think you can stay,” he said; “and here is Dr. 
Graham.” 

The housekeeper’s prediction was verified. Maude's 
arm was fractured, and it was very loug before she 
was fully restored. And in the meantime she was 
tended carefully. If young Dr. Graham spent as 
much time with all his patients as’ he did with her, 
his houss of sleep must have been few and far between. 

And the old housekeeper grew to love her like a 
daughter. Her gentle influence reached even Mark 
Helmstedt. People noticed that he was changing. 
Hespoke to the children; he put his name to sub- 
scription papers, and astonished the eld pastor by ap- 
pearing at church on Sun ‘tays. 

When Mande was weil again she spoke of going 


She tufned timidly 





atvay ; but Mr, Helmstedt heard the proposition with 
a sharp pang of pain. What should they do without 
her? She brightened up the old Hall like summer 
sunshine. Her sweet voice dispelled the gloom of the 
sombre rooms; her bright face lent something of ite 
brightness to the face of the master. 

He could not let her go, and he thought he could 
arrange it all so nively for her to remain. 

He told her he was lonely—that- he should miss her 
sorely, and asked her to stay and be his daughter. 

She was homeless and alone, and she consented 
She touched her pure young lips to his forehead, and 
called him father. 

And Mark Helmstedt wondered why that simple 
word cut his heart with such cruel anguish. He pro- 
— for her the best instruction, aud she was an apt 
scholar, 

And so two years passed away, and Maude Arnsley 
was seventeen. Dr. Graham had been all this time a 
constant visitor, and on the day that she was seven- 
teen he spoke to Mr. Helmstedt in the library, and 
asked permission to address her. 

Mr. Helmstedt restrained the fiorce throb of opposi- 
tion that well nigh found vent in words, and answered 
calmly that he woéuld consider the propesition. 

Alone in his room that night he fought a desperate 
battle. Then he knew that he had grown to love 
Maude Arnsley better than ever he had loved Edith 
Fay. She had crept into his heart until she filled 
every nook and corner. He recalled her every grace 
and beauty with a thrill of tenderness that was alinost 
pain. She was sleeping quietly now, he said; and he 
knew just how the golden hair rippled over the white 
forehead, and fhe parted scarlet lips revealed the 
pearly teeth beneath. A little while before she had 
laid her hand on his shoulder, and said : 

“ Good night, dear father.” 

She did not kiss him now; she had never kissed 
him but once, and that was when she promised to be 
his daughter. 

He could not sit there in the light and beauty of 
the elegant room with such a terrible conflict in his 
heart. He dashed ont into the cold and darkness. 
He knew her gratitude would lead her to make any 
sacrifice he might ask. And should he ask it? He 
was a selfish man, people said, and here was an 
opportunity to retrieve his lost happiness. He 
thought of Dr. Graham—young, handsome, inypas- 
sioned, and loving! An honourable man, well worthy 
of Maude. On the other hand, he thought of himself 
—world weary, d-uble her age, with grey hairs 
beginning to show or his temples. 

For the first time in years he sank on his knees, 
and his heart cried out through his dumb lips to 
hgaven. A great peace fell upon him. He seemed 
ligeha into a new atmosphere. Maude should act un 
biassed. 

‘eThe next morning he called her to him in the 
dy. She came and stood a little behind him, ber 
and on his shoulder. 

Y* Maude,” he said, “ Dr. Graham has asked me to 
sanction his love for you.” 

She did not answer, but her fair face flushed and 
her breath came quicker. 

“ What shall I tell him, Maude ?” 

Still no reply. 

“My child, I want you to be happy. If you love 
him, I have no objection to offer. He is honourable, 
and of good family. [ am not afraid to trust yeu 
with him.” 

“But I do not love him," she answered, hoarsely. 

“ You do not 2?” 

He turned quickly towards her, and teok her hands 
in his. Perhaps something of what fired his heart 
reached her through his eyes. 

‘* Whom do you love?” he asked, imperiously. 

She put her hot face down to his. 

“Only you in the whole wide world!” 

His arms enfolded her ; he spoke reverently. 

“ For this I thank heaven!” 

So it came to pass that Mark Helmstedt found his 
heart at last, and all the people rejoiced-thereat, and 
when Maude Arnsley became tle mistress of Linden 
Hal, the congratulatious that poured in upon her 
Were as sincere as they were profuse. C. A. 


Tue remains of a Roman bridge have been dis- 
covered in the bed of the MoseHa, on the left side, 
about one hundred steps below the bridge built by 
Baldwin. The unusual low state of the water had 
bared some pales, which the workmen had found 
hindering them before in clearing the bed of the river. 
In trying to remove them, it was.found that they 
did not stand single, but that larger and smaller 
groups of them were hidden under the gravel. Seven 
of these groups, consisting of strong oak pales, have 
already been laid open, some completely, others only 
partly, asthe state of the water has permitted. These 
pales were evidently only the ends of mighty oak 
trees, which reached over the water and bore the 
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bridge. Thetength of the excavated pales:is eight to 
nine feet, with adiameter at the upper end of 14 to 18 
inches ; at the lowerend they found a point, which is 
protected by'a thick -iron shoe ofene feot in length ; 
the greatest part of the wood iuside is perfeetly sound. 
It is apparent by the whole foundation that this 
bridge was not.a werk merely for ‘transient use, but 
thatit was intended for @ lasting: comneetion of the 
twobanks‘of the Mosella. Large flags of freestone 
which were found near the*pales indicate also their 
Roman origin. 


TEMPTATION. 
+ +-}— 
Br J. F. SMITH, 


author 07 '! emiabaiaence “tc “ Woman andher aster,” 
Cy eC. 


CHAPTER “XXXL 
Kind words and looks are but.the precious seed, 
Time ripens to that beauteous flower 
Whichmen call-gratitude. ‘The angels smile 
When: they behold ite tender leaves anvlose 
On earth : ‘its fragrant breath remindeth :them 
Of: paradise, where ‘first ‘tis:said it bloomed. 

Robin Good/ellow, 

Muss, after having»retaxned the hackney4coach. to 
its legitimate driver,and paid the.fellow for ‘the use 
of it, made.the best of -his' way. home ;. not, however, 
by the director usual road—he was too wary for that, 
In the wretch who livesiat variance with the-laws of 
society and the ferecious-brute af 429 forest. we. dnd 
the same: instinct < they:-haveeach more than one way 
leading to their dens. 

Miles, for hispart, had:lialf..a.dozen. 

Instead of returning by Parliament Street, be en- 
tered ithe park through Spring Gardens by elimbing 
over ‘the. gates, crossed the sward,,and. reached the 
Bird Cage Walk without meeting a single being . to 
question ‘or interrupt. him. ,Quitting the park ‘by 
Storey’s Gate, he.threaded with the familiarity. of .an 
old acquaintance! the narrowialleysiand .streets which 
led to his house, and admitted. himself .by.a.latch- 


key. 

Tan right,” he said, ashe entered) the,.kitchen, 
where his: better-half' wasidozing \by the fire. 

‘Glad tochear it!” neplied Bet, 

“ Whereis the brat ?” 

“ What brat ?” 

“Why, the one Jem brought,” retumed her hus- 
band. “Come, Bet,” .he.contiamed, ‘ta, lark is. all 
very ‘well .in \its way ;but.it’s zather too jlate for 
such:nonsense! I am tired as..a;wolf that has been 
bunted !” 

 Orvratherias.a:wolf that-has been, hunting !” ab- 
served his wife. . 

“Where is: the: child?” demanded . Miles, strikige 
his fist: upon: the table furiously. 

“T tell you I ain't seen no child,”)eaid the woman; 
‘andias for lavking, I'm toosleepy for.that.. Lenppgse 
you have been disappointed agein,and-want to vent 
your ill-temper upon me; but. I.am quite ready for 
you, my fine fellow!” added.the-female fury, coolly 
tucking up the sleeves of her gown, and displaying 
an arm that might have felled an ox; ‘though I 
am.only a woman, Lain’t going to.be put upon,” 

The.man caught up.the light.and rushed upstairs 
tothe little chamber which. had been, prepared for his 
intended prisoner. 

The. door was unbarred andthe bed empty—his 
better half had spoken the truth. 

“ Baffled.again!” he muttered, as.he returned to the 
kitchen; ‘the devil himself appears.to bave taken 
the brat under his care!” 

In -bis impiety, the hardened wretch, never once 
uspected that it was heaven. 

At an early hour the following day he repaired to 
the residemoe of .Mr. Foster; Martha, who had passed 
the night in anxious expectation, was waiting for 
him. 

A }undred times.she had. asked herself: whether he 
woulc | succeed; her mind was agitated by alternate 
hopes iid fears—for the recovery of har adopted child 
was ti: dream of her existence. 

What a happy future did she not picture in pro- 
viding for her wants, cultivating her understanding, 
and lavishing upon her all that affection could.desire 
or bestow. 

Hew her beart bounded when the housekeeper 
informed her that the person she expected had.arrived 
and was waiting in the library; hew it sank when, 
om entering the room, she perceived that he «was 


alone. 
failed !” she exclaimed, clasping her 


“You have 

hands aad inte a chair. 
‘““It bas not been mg fault!” replied the ruffian ; 

‘1 did my best, but the man.en- whom I relied did 

sot keep his: promise!” 

“TL loathe this mystery !".caid the woman; “it.isas 

aseless.asicriminal! I bave ne metive to conceal my 





vactions—allthe,world.may read them! Who.is. this 
man? What name-does he bear? ‘Where can I. see 
him? Let-jmat ence declare the price he sets.upon 
the restoration of. my child: if-gold,” sheadded, “can 
content him, he shall be-satisfied !” 

. New this was the very information which for. many 
reasons. Miles' was determined not.to give. 

Like: most«men who have: made one false step, he 
found it easier to advance than to retreat ; .he knew 
the resolution of Martha when | ronsed—the terrible 
wmeansishe had of punishing him. To.tell: her ‘that 
‘ his'was the hand which first'deprived her.of Fanny 
that: but for himishe mighthave gone and epenly, 
claimed her of those’ whe wouldihave been too.happy 
oto restore her’ to: her arms-wasito proveke the resent- | 
ment it was his interest to aveid. 

“I don’t kuow his. name !” »he ‘said, in, 'a\, dogged 
‘tone. 

“ False ” 

“ Norshis:addness !” 

“False again!”/nepeated. Martha; ‘‘the serpent 
me iy forgetiits canning, onthe wolf. its, ‘thirst «for 

oed !” 

“ He issmore cunning than I,am !” exclaimed. Miles. 
*T hawerset:those on’ whom I thought I. could rely. to 
trace him, but he has baffledthem all. The attempt 
te discover his retreat perhaps .bas given .him the 
alarm, and preveats his-ceeping -his.appointment. As 
for his name,” he continued, “he has a hundred! ..I 
question, ii'\your (grandfather, who employed. him in 
his most secret affairs, were he living,.could .tell..you 
his.right one!” 

dis: employer paased—the.deniat. atleast. was pau 
sible; she knew that Peter/Quin,in his: multifarious 
transactions, employed.a variety of agents ; it .was.pes- 
sible.that.the speaker had encountered one of.these; and 
that the fellow.had.beenalarmed. by. the inquiries .he 
had set on foot. 

“Would I could believe you!” sheéanswered, witha 
sigh. 
‘And whatshculd I. gain by deceiving you ?”.de- 
manded her visitor, who saw that her suspicions were 
shaken; ‘ is.there;another being inthe -world » who 
would count down the yellow boys by hundreds to 
recover the brat-+the.child I mean? Give. me:a few 
weeks. more—I shallmeet with..him ;again ; but shis 
fears. must blow over first! . Bail now, .better luck 
next time! I shan’t ask:ashilling,” he. added, ‘till I 
have suceeoded !” 

What.could Martha do? . The fellow’s. ple& atleast 
was plausible. She had.no choice.but to consent. 

“ Be it so!” she said; ‘ but remember, it,és theilast 
trial: my heart would break with: another. disappoint- 
ment !” 

Miles devoutly wished:that.it would. 

“ Eyes you least ” she continued, ‘+will 
watch you! Let.me find that-you are.playing on.m 
feelings—sporting with my,.auxieties—and you shail 
learn I have inherited something more than the wealth 
of my grandfather! See this man.to. the door,” she 
added,.to the footman ‘who. answered: the bell, “ and 
answer no questions he may.ask respecting me!” 

“T wish L.could find out. where-she lives /” thought 
the ruffian, as he quitted the house; “I think L-might 
hit, mpon|something to lower-her: tone!” 

The.thought occupied. him. during the rest of the 
day, .and Martha, spiritless.and disappointed, returned 
to Brierly Grange. 

It is extraordinary to observe ;the different effects 
which the-same passion or feeling will at. different 
times produce on the same organizafion. Music, for 
instance, which at one.moment produces the,most ex- 
quisite pleasure, at another plunges us in profound 
melancholy ; terror in the same person has been 
known to,paralyze the courage or.arm the soul with 
double energy. 

Such was.the case with Fanny. 

The first time she recognized Miles in the midst of 
the crowded,theatre, a deadly fear possession. of 
her young heart—the consequences, asour readers will 
remember, were.almost fatal; but when she found her- 
self a.second time in his power—hurried along. she 
knew not whither—an inexplicable calm took ;posses- 
sion of her. 

Perhaps it was the courage of despair. 

“ If you offer tu stir or speak,”said the man who held 
her in his,arms, when. he heard the dispute between 
Miles and Barry, “ I'll strangle you !” 

Fanny made no reply. 

“Humph! So much the ,better;” muttered the 
fellow, thinking his prisoner insensible; “I shall have 
the less trouble with her !” 

His prisoner was anything but insensible—for when 
the wheels of the hackney-coach got locked in those of 
the bishop’s carriage opposite the Honse of Lords, and 
her captor sprang from the deor opposite to the one 
her friends were endeavouring to force open, Fanny 
by a sudden movement disengaged herself from the 
folds of the shew), crept under the horses’ feet, at the 
risk of being crushed, and disappeared. 





It was in vain thatthe ruffian attempted to follow 





her, anceztain.as he was which way she had taken. 
terror lent’ wings to her feet, and before the man kaj 
recovered from his..s se, she had ‘teached Palac, 
Yard, and from thence‘directed'her way to’ the bridge, 

Some power indeed seemed. to watch over her—foy. 
she threaded her way amongst the vehicles which even 
at that late hour thronged Westminster Bridge.’ One— 
an: elegant caléche, drawn vy a pair. of spirited bays— 
Mashed ragidly yast her. ~ ‘an en, ‘which only 
extreme danger could have red, “the ‘desolats 
ehild sprang on the foot-board behind, clang firmly 
to: the s, and was quickly w! “from ‘fhe 
scene of. her late:peril. 

’ Westminster Road, then Vauxhall’ weré successive} 
passed—still.the intrepid child kept her béld. ‘Some- 
thing ‘whispered: her it was.a efor Tife'and 
death. _ It was inot till the Mig Ay <atewenen the 
common.that she began-to reflect o sitwation. 

“How they will grieve for me at.lomeé!” she mar- 
mured—and the thought brought tears Mto ‘er ayes. 
“ How shall I ever find my’ way Baek? How return? 
Who will give meshelter2” 

Whilst these and similar reflections’ wére passing 
through. her young mind, the carriage stopped at the 
entrance of a villa, to enable.the footman, Who ‘was 
riding on fhe. box, to open, the lodge-gate. 

Fancy seized the: oceasion ‘to, glide ftom ‘her ‘sea! 

ived. In a few moments she was alone. 

p The ¢ night. was a cold one,and the fain began ‘to 
fall. The poor orphan sat own by the ‘side of tho 
road and: wept bitterly ; she thought of her conifortable 
home, her warm bed, the grief of Sally and’ ‘the kind 


ress. 
“ What have. I done,” she said, “that witked :men 


should.seek my life? “If heaven would’ forgive'me 


and.takeme—let my, sleep, by. the side Of my “dear 
mamma——” bs 


Aloud. peal of thunder, the precursor of a coming 
storm,.added to her terrors, which were not difatuished 
when. she heard.a heayy fontfall at a distance. 

Springing from.the ground, she. darted, down” the 
lane which ran. parallel with the groutids Of ‘the Villa, 
andentered a field in» which -was.a hay-stack; tlie 
heart of the little fugitive expanded with joy when 
she beheld it—it was at leasta ‘shelter. 

‘Mounting by the side from whieh . several trusses 
had been cut, the contrived—not without . some“di!- 
ficulty,. however—to reach the summit, Where sie 
buried herself in, the fragrant ‘stack, secure; as‘ sho 
trusted, from.-all.further danger. 

“T can say my prayers here!” she thought: “Goi 
will hear, me from here, ag'well as from my chamber!” 

Clasping her little hands, she mentally repeated tho 
prayer of our Lord, and begged of “him to watcly over 
and protect her. 

Fanny. had not been more than half an hour. in‘het 
place of refuge, when,she fancied that. she heard voices 
at the bottem.of the stack. “She trembled and listened. 
The words “ window” and ‘It must be dons to night,” 
fell upon her ear. 

“ Were they in.search of her? “What could: they 
be speaking of ?” she, mentally asked lerséff. Sus- 

avas worse than. certainty. 

‘Fortunately the wind was | ad high and'the gusts of 
rain too violent for the intruders, whoever they. miglit 
be, to notice the slight rustling of thé hay as Fanny 
cautiously crept to the edge of ‘the hay-stack, aud 
peered over to see what was passing beneath. 

“Two shabby-gentcel-looking men, whose avocation 
the experienced.eye,of a Bow Street officer would have 
at once detected, were seated -on.some ‘df’ the loose 
hay, sufficiently near the stack to take advantage of its 
shelter; ata short ‘istance was. a lantern upon tho 
ground, and.a rongh-looking dog, half. terrier, half 
lurcher, crouched by its.side, as if watching it. One 
of the fellows was*smoking ; the other amused himself 
by examining. the. priming of a pair of exquisitely 
mounted pistols, whose, barrels gleamed in’ the rays 
which the lantern cast upon them. 

“TI wonder -what detains “Willy?” observed the 
first. 

“ At his old game, I suppose!” replied -his com- 
panion ; “apetticoat had always.more attraction for 
him than the chance of a well-filled purse. We can 
do without him.” 

The speaker with the pipe made some objection. 

“Pshaw !” continued the more resolute of the two; 
m. when they are asleep, and with Andrews to assist 


“How long has Andrews been in the service of the 
banker ?” , 

“Three months,” said the -houscbreaker; “and 
heartily tired he is of his situation! ‘The old man is 
rich !” 

“Still I say, put it off!” 

“ And Madame Garrachi and her diataonds ?” ob- 
jected the other. J 

At the name of the singer, Fanny trembled violent!y. 
She recollected her words of kindness, tlre flower, and 
the zeal with which she had insisted om her being Fe- 
engaged at the Opera House. 
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“T’tell you,” continued the speaker; “that such 
schance may not occur again’ She sups there to-night 
with her husband and some coxcomb of alord, whose 

ets are doubtless well lined! The grooms and 
coachmen all sleep over the stables. So, whether Willy 
comes or not, I am for doing the tick! They can’t 


be long,” he added, pointing to the: villa; “ Andrews) party, 


bas promised to leave the windowof the laundry open 
when they are asleep!” 

“Should they awake ?” urged his :companion, who 
did not appear to have any great inclination for the 


crime. - : 

The man made a significant sign, by drawing his. 
hand rapidly across his throat. 

The 


pot been absorbed ‘in the details of ‘their’ 


mh 

tach to the reluctance of one of the housebreakers, | 
they decided at last on returning down the road, in the» 
hope of meeting the companion they expected. 
‘anny, watched their departure till, by the light of ' 
the lantern, which they carried with them; she. saw: 
them enter the lane. Then, without hesitating an in- 
stant; 8hé slid from her place of: concealment,and ran 
acress the field towards the house. 

“The window, and the name of Andrews!” she 
repeated to’ Lievself—for. every word sheo had heard 
impressed ‘itself upon her memory. 

The same evening Madame Garrachi and cher hus- 
band supped’ with: Fauntleroy, the banker, whose ad», 
miration of musical and theatrical celebrities’ is, weld, 
known. ‘The late Charles Mathews was a: frequent 
guest at his table. Who that had:scen himthat night 
doing the honours of his table,»which groaned beneath 
the deli¢acies-of the season, would have imegined 
that the of such seeming wealth, afew, 


years later, would end his career upon a scaffold. 
“One ‘more ‘seng,”’ said Lord Vesey; a, reckless 
young ‘nebleman, for whom the banker: was, in the 
habit of discounting largely: 
The request was seconded by his.host. 
Madame Garrac: 


hi complied with great.good-humo: 
but decleted*that it must be-the last, for'the hour was. 
lite. 
It was ‘nearly’ three ‘in the morning, And: yot:the: 
gentlemen did not feel disposed to retire.. Music, 


paitting, all that*could’ enchain» the attention; had || 
been discussed. 


The velebrated singer had illustrated 
cach by some piquant anecdote or observation full: of | 
fuesse and deliéacy, 

Just as,she, was about to’return to thie: piano for the: 
last song, the-door- of tlie drawing-room .opened,'and 


Fanny; pale-as ome of ‘those marble statues: of Italy | panied 


which the lady had been describing, glided ‘rather 
than walked into “the ‘midst: of the- party; her hair, 
damp with the rain, hung peatiy ewer her shoulders. 
Bat forthe fever of ' in her» deep: blue 
eyes, she, might have “beer ‘taken -for an’ animated: 
corpse. 


Never was surprise more general. We question if}: 


the banker, when the ‘officer whe .arrested hit’ first. 
laid his. hand. on his shoulder, experienced.a deeper: 
emotion. ae ie 

Madame Garrachi was the only person who reeog-" 
nized her. 

“You hete, my déar child!” she ‘exclaimed; ‘at 
such an honr !” 


Fanny took ber hand, eagerly kissed it; and:sobbed | 


out the words: 

“Yow are safo—safe !”* 

ss Sit !” ‘repeated his lordship; “what ‘does ‘slie 
mean?” 

“She is cold!” exclainied the kind-hearted woman ; 
“her little hands are like icicles!” 

“ Theres something very extraordinary in‘all this !” 
observed the banker, rising from his seat to ring the 


“ Restez trauquille!” exelaimed the peer, resttaining 
him, “Don’t you, see it is an Sindelon whibh madame 
has arranged —a surprise—a scene ?” 

* Ay surprise,” Teplied the singer, who’ had been 
questioning Fanny, “which, but ‘for the devotion of 
this dear, grateful child, might have cost'us our lives: 
The house is about.to be attacked by robbers!” 

At) the word “ robbers” the gentlemen started‘from 
thair seats, The husband of the speaker was about to 
order his caléche—the very one which ‘had served her 
8? opportunely to escape from her enemies. 

iA calm, beg of you,” ‘continued’ the ‘speaker, 
turning-to her host, “What is the; name of your 
butler?” . 

“ Andrews.” 

“ Has he béen Jong in your service ?” 

* About three moatlis,” 

“Everything confitms the truth of her statement,”’ 
exclaimed the lady—who, without informing them of; 
the extraordinary circumstances by which her inform- 
ant had been placed in a position to overhear the 
details of the plan, for plundering, the villa of the 


trembledso violently that had the speakers | 
project, they must. heve ool the hay rustle abeve , 
eads. 


The.gentlemen consulted a few moments amongst 
themselves : it was decided that the banker should 
ring twice—the isignal that the presence of the butler 
was required: 

When the fellow entered the room, he stared with 
astonishment).on. beholding, the addition. to, the 


He could not comprehend the means) by which’ 
Fanny had gained,access ito; the beuse; he was. still 
more surprised :to account! for the excellent terms on 
which the forlorn, wretehed-loeking child: appeared to, 
be with Madame Garrachi. 

“Well, Andzews,” said his master; “have. you. left 
ithe window open:?” 
“Window!” faltered theaman. 
“At what hourdo you expect your. friends?” 


was asked, the faithless domestic. saw that, his crime 
was-discovered. 


'Vesey;now perfectly convinced of the reality of. the 
danger, detained him. 

“ Noto fast, my fine fellow!” he exclaimed. 

With: the assistance:.of | his. host, and. Monsieur, 
Garrachi-~who,, by-the-bye, displayed no very. ex+ 
traordinary age onthe occasion—the butler was 
secured, and. bound firmly, as. they thought, in the 
banker's easy chair. , 
| “If you attempt to stir,” coolly observed the peer, 
who had armed himself with a :carving-knife from the 
supper-table, “ or give-the least,alarm, I shall be under 
the most; unpleasant necessity of sileacing you! You, 
understand me!” “. 
| The man:darted alook,of mingled hate and terror. 

“Very provoking, I admit!” continued the.speaker; 
“the calculation was.ably made—but ‘the best some- 
times fail! Instead of. the, diamonds, of madame, a 
prison anda rope !” 

“ Rascal!” exclaimed Mr. Fauntleroy; ‘ you, to 
whom J have been so kin such eonfidence in 
thought as honest .as.one of. my.own. clerks!” 

“We are all thought honest till we,are found out.!’’ 
growled the detected thief. 

Most,.probably the hit, was, not, intended, but. it 
told—the; banker changed, colour: probably even 
then he had made the first fatal stepin the series. of 
crimes which ually led him to.the,scaffoid. 

He muttered the word,‘ Impertinent,!” 

Guided by Fanay, the,two gentlemen, left the draw- 

ing+room--leawing the, prisoner, as. they thought,. 

seourely, bound-—and took,.up their position inthe 

laundry,) where the..window was. situated by which 

oo 7 mp RT rng Madame Garrachi accom- 
ms. 





| The danger was considered too pressing to admit 
of any one ofthe defenders leaving. the house to alarm 
‘the coachman and grooms, who slept over. the offices 
|-~the,only other male servant in the house besides the 
batier was anjold footman, who,had long since retired 
ito rest. : 

It was not, without ; much. persuasion;on the part of 
‘her husband.and the; host, that..the.singer consented 
to. retive, to. one of the rooms aboxe with the child, 
'whose presence, after having, ;pointed out the danger, 
jas well as her own, was)mord likely to prove an 
embarrassment than an assistance. 

“Have you no fire-arms?” demanded Monsieur Gar- 
rachi, addressing himself to Mx, Fauntleroy, 

The banker recollected that ,he.had a pair of pistols 
in his bed-room—but,,not, knowing at what moment 
the housebreakers, might, argive, hesitated at going in 
search of them, 

** Never mind. your. pistols!” exclaimed the, peer, 
brandishing the carving-knife, which he still retained ; 
“the. window is not. very Jange—they can only enter 
one ata time; you,seize the first that thrusts his head 
into the-trap, and,leave the rest.to me!” 

“Surely you, would not-——” 

“ Why, not?” replied his lordship, with;the utmost 
Boolness;, “my great, ancestor, Gerald Vesey, was 
famous in. the.,wars) ofthe Roses .for.the skill with 
which,he took off; the; heads.of the Yorkists, at the 
Battle of St. Albans, at a single-blow! I trust I haye 
not, degenerated!” he added, gravely,; “to. be sure, a 
knife,is «not half); so convenient.as a sword—you.will 
make allowance for that !” 

Despite the ;danger.of their. position, the. gentlemen 
could.notavoid smiling at. the gravity with which the 
noble speaker deprecated beforehand their criticism of 
his prowess. 

(Ta be continued.) 
Eee 

Way Carmpren Diz.—The reason, why childrea 
die is because they are not taken care of. From the 
dey-of their birth they are stuffed with food, choked 
with physic, suffocated in hot rooms, steamed in 
‘bed-clothes. So much 'forindoors: When permitted 
to breathe a breath of air once a week in summer, 
and once or twice during the coldest months, only 
the nose is permitted te peer into daylight. A little 





banker, imparted to them t!e details of the plot. 


later they are sent out with no clothes at all as to the 


Prom:thevhali-meciing:;tone,in which the question. 


| He attempted to retreat from the room, but. Lord, 


pm of the body which most need protection, Bare 
egs, bare arms, bare ngcks, girted middles, with an 
inverted umbrella to collect the air and chill the other 
parts.of the body, A stout, strong man goes. out on 
a cold day with gloves and overcoat, woollen stock- 
ings, and thick, double-soled boots.. The same day a 
child of three years old, an infant in flesh and blood 
and bone-and constitution, goes out with soles as thin 
as paper, cotton socks, legs uncovered to the knees, 
neck bare; an ure whieh would disable the 
nurse, kill the mother in a fortnight, and make the 
father an:invalid for weeks. And why?’ To harden 
them to.a,mede of dress. which they are never ex- 
pected to practise. 





=: 
A BRIGAND STORY. 


We hearconstant stories,.of the; outrages,, perpe- 

trated by the, brigands, of Southern: Italy; all.our 
friends returning from Naples. whom, we) have met 
here being full. of excitement over. the, perils. they 
have successfully braved, or the.:misadveptures :of 
their less: fortunate, acquaintauces., Dr, W. told us a 
good story the other, day, which has. the additional 
interest. of being a true one. 
' An Englishman engagedin-the superintendence of 
some mines: belonging to the late Dake of Parma was 
informed one morning by his: servant. that. a man 
wished to sce him, who declined mentioning his. busi- 
ness.to any one but himself. Being:much engaged at 
the moment, he:felt half unwilling te, admit him, bat 
at last concluded to do so, 

The Italian stated that, he was,in. possession of in- 
formation that would probably save him from being 
robbed, if not murdered, but that, before disclosing it, 
he required to be paid a certainsum, which ‘he named. 

This proposition: was at once declined, but Mr. M. 
told:him he, would give him some, trifling gratuity, 
and if inthe end. his suspicions turned. out |to.be well 
founded, and his story proved to be correct, hejshould 
be rewarded liberally. 

To, this the man assented, adding, “ You are an 
Englishman,.and I can trust.your word; and now 
listen, and judge: whether I speak truly. You. pro- 
pose to visit the mines at —— on the 8th of this. 
month. You have engaged Beppo Quattrini’s vettura 
and horses,and he himself is to drive you,,and, you 
will, carry: with youso many hundred soudi for pay- 
ment of wages nawiin arrears.” 

“It is true,” replied Mr. M “that I am, going 
tothe, minesyon»theday you name;.and also that I 
have engaged: Beppo Quattrini aad his, carriage, and 
that I may possibly have some money. with.me, though 
what interest all this may have. for you I cannot 

ne.’ 

* Listen; signor., On. reaching a stone, bridge some 
distance from Parma, three men will attack; the car- 
riage, and Beppo will offer no resistanee-, You, will 
be robbed, and probably murdered, for dead mem tell 
no tales. And now;does, the siguor think my,story 
worthy,of credit?” 

“ Not in:the,least;” the signor was not. to be. re- 
moved :by sucha papera; with an, Englishman's cool 
disbelief in danger, and dislike of being forced into a 
ludicrous positien, and swindled by an adventurer 
working on his fears through a clever, story, he pooh- 
pooh’d the whole affair, and dismissed his, informant. 

That.night hedined. with the Grand Duke, and 
mentioned casually his visitor.of the morning. The 
Prefect of Police. was.at the table, and. when, dinner 
was over, he. drew-him aside, and assured him that 
such a warning was not to be disregarded, 

“You may besatisfied every word the rascal said 
was true! but you need not trouble yourself about 
the matter. Continue your, preparations as before: 
keep a silent tongue. in your head; and leave every- 
thing to me.” 

The; morning. arrived, and Beppo drew up his 
horses at Mr. M’s, where the Prefect had previously 
called.and given.his instructions. ‘You. willtake a 
gens’ Varme, whom I shallsend you, as your valet, 
andihe will ride, beside the coachman; at the. nearest 
village two more will bein, waiting who will enter 
the carriage, and aecompany you to the mines,” 

The start wasumade. Beppo dared not object to the 
companionship of the servant, who, as they approached 
the village,indicated, drew a pistol, and placed it to 
his ear, 

“ Listen, briccone/ you aro sold; you are a dead 
man! if you,wink so much as an eyelid, I will blow 
your brains out, maladetto!” 

As they approached the fatal bridge, three meu, 
armed to the teeth, rushed from their ambush; one of 
them seized the horses, but’ was fired at by the man 
on the box, and mortally wounded, though at the 
moment he succeeded in making good his escape. The 
two other miscreants made a dash at the doors of the 
carriage, and were instantly shot dead by the men 
inside 

The coachman got .off in the end more easily than 
he deserved; and it is to be hoped, for the good credit 
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of Englishmen, that Mr. M. discovered and rewarded 
the man who had given the warning, and undoubtedly 
saved him from certain death.—Beaten Tracks; or, 
Pen and Pencil Sketches in Italy. By the Authoress of 
A Voyage en Zigzag. 


THE SARACEN DWARF. 


Tue rich Jew Issacher, attended by a servant, was 
riding slowly homeward, having been absent ten days 
on a journey to a brother merchant in the neighbouring 
city of York, with whom he had many dealings. 

rom the perturbed looks which he from time to 
time cast on either side; it was evident that his mind 
was not free from apprehension regarding his personal 
safety. 

It must be confessed that his apprehensions were 
far from being groundless. England was not then 
the law-abiding country she has since become. Might 
took precedence of right, and the greatest atrocities 
were daily committed with impunity. 

Especially did this lawlessness affect the unfortunate 
countrymen of Issachar, who having to a great extent 
the monopoly of trade, amassed fortunes large enough 
to excite in a dangerous degree the cupidity of the 
bold barons who not unfrequently found their coffers 
in need of replenishment. 

“ Come hither, Benjamin,” said he to his attendant, 
who was riding little behind ; ‘draw near me, and, 
hark ye, have your sword in readiness, for night 
draweth on, and I greatly fear me lest some of the un- 
believing Nazarenes may take advantage of the dark- 
ness to attack me, in hopes of wringing from me a 
portion of my hard earned gains.” 

“Truly,” said his attendant, who, like himself, 
was of Jewish extraction, ‘the times are perilous, 
and the hand of the spoiler is heavy upon us. Heard 
you how Reuben of York was treated but a few 
weeks since 7” 

“No. How was it?” 

“ He was waylaid while on a journey, and conveyed 
to the castle of Sir Hugh de Lancy, where he was 
tortured into the surrender of one half his ample pos- 
sessions.” 

“Father Abraham defend us! is it indeed so? He 
is an old friend of mine, this Reuben. Together we 
learned the art of trafficking from Ben David, the 
great merchant. I grieve greatly that he should have 
fallen into the hands of these Philistines——” 

“ Philistings, Sir Jew?” said a deep voice near at 
hand. “Is that the way you speak of your superiors ? 
It is time you were taught better manners.” 

Issachar turned round with a sinking heart, and 
beheld, to his dismay, the stern face of a man-at- 
arms, whom he readily recognized as one of the fol- 
lowers of the Norman baron, Sir Reginald de Couroy, 
over whose domains he was now travelling. 

“Nay,” said he, apologetically, “take ve offence, 
my master; I meant no disrespect.” 

‘Meant no disrespect! So it is no disrespect to 
call a noble baron a Philistine. Beshrew me, Jew, if 
I do not think you are growing too purse-proud. 
Prithee, let me be thy leech. I would counsel a 
little letting of thy blood, which with thee and thy 
race is but another name for gold. How likest thou 
the. prescription ?” 

“ Not over well,” said the Jew, nervously, anxious 
to get away from his interlocutor, of whom he enter- 
tained an undefined feeling of apprehension. ‘ Not 
over well; but I must bid’thee a good night, as it is 
growing late, and I have affairs that demand my 
instant attention. Hasten, good Benjamin, we must 
put spurs to our steeds.” 

“Nay,” said their chance companion, coolly laying 
his hand on the animal tnat Issachar bestrode, “not 
so fast, my good friend. Perchance thou mayest find 
other matters which demand thy attention still more 
weighty.” 

“Delay me not, good sir,” said the Jew, in a tone 
of entreaty. “ There can be no dealings between me 
and thee, since, so far as my knowledge goes, this is 
the first time we have ever met.” 

“ Very likely; but it may not be the last. I am 
sorry to put you to inconvenience, master Jew, but it 
is absolutely necessary that you should accom 
me to the castle of my master, Sir Reginald de 
Courcy, who, I very well know, is just at this time 
most anxious to see one of thy race.” 

“TI know him not,” said Issachar, turning pale, for 
he well knew the reputation of the baron, and that, 
once in his clutches, he would not escape without. 
paying a heavy ransom. “I know him not,” he said, 
hastily, “and therefore he cannot wish to see me. 
Let go thy hold, and arrest my progress no longer. 
Already I am fifteen minutes detained through thy 
means.” 

“Tt is needless talking. You must go with me,” 
was the firm reply. 

“ Nay, then, 1 must foree myself away,” said Issa- 
char, striking the spurs deep into his horse’s sides, and 


endeavouring to urge him ‘orward, at the same tim® 
calling eut to his sttendaut: 

“Draw your sword, Benjamin, and spur forward. 
He is but one, and we must make resistance.” 

The stranger applied a hunting-horn to his lips, 
and blew a blast. Instantly from the covert hard by 
sprang half a dozen of his companions, who were 
lying in ambush. 

“How now?” was his triumphant reply, as he 
beheld the dismay pictured in the faces of Issachar 
and his attendant. “You will escape now, will 

ou?” 
. Issachar looked for a moment at the stern faces 


appeal would do him any good. 

Apparently, however, tbe result was unfavourable, 
‘since, without a word’ of remonstrance, he submitted 
to be bound to his horse, after which he was led, be- 
tween two men-at-arms, in the direction of Sir Regi- 
nald’s castle. 

His captors amused themselves with bantering him 
upon his crestfallen appearance. 

“Nay, man, never look so sober. You may be 
sure our master will be rejoiced to see you, and will 
give you a rousing welcome. He will be very sorry 
te part with thee, Jew. I fear me he will not con- 
sent to let thee go at all, unless thou consent to leave 
behind something by which he may remember thee— 
a thousand pieces of gold, or so.” 

So saying, they laughed at their own rude wit. 

As for Issachar, his mind was too much occupied 
with gloomy apprehensions of what was in store for 
him to note the raillery of those about him. At 
length the frowning walls of the castle made their 
appearance. 

At a signal the drawbridge was lowered, and the 
whole party entered the courtyard. 

Sir Reginald de Courcy sat in the banquet-hall, at 
the head of his retainers. 

Besides his own household, there were present two 
reverénd abbots, each of whom presided over a 
neighbouring monastery. 

The hall rang with cries of “wassail,” in obedience 
to which the company would lift up the immense 
beakers usual in that age, and quaff them with an ap- 
pearance of enjoyment which evinced that their thirst 
was not easily slaked. 

Of all the knights who marched forth under the 
standard of the Oross to the rescue of the Holy 
Sepulchre, perhaps no one was more famed for 
prowess, or struck more terror into the hearts of the 
foeman, than Sir Reginald deCourcy. Wielded by his 
powerful arm, the battle-axe became a weapon before 
which whole squadrons of the enemy fell as the grain 
falls before the sickle. 

But in the courtesy of a true knight Sir Reginald 
was wanting. i 

Brute strengthyand untameable passions, with the 
love of oppression to which they naturally lead, were 
his chief characteristics. . 

Not one of his followers but blenched with fear 
when the frowning eyeof his chief was upon him. 
Such was Sir Reginald de Courcy, who now, but 
recently returned from the Holy Land, was holding a 
feast of rejoicing for his safe arrival. 

At length the feast, which bad been long protracted, 
terminated. 

All had eaten to jon. 

At a signal from the knights, the tables were 
divested of the fragments of the feast. 

Then it was that Sir Reginald, having first smote 
the table before him with his iron-gloved hand, in 
order to command general attention, turned to. the 
abbots, and said: 
“Reverend fathers, I have something to show 
you, which may give you cause for wonder. While 
in the Holy Land, I beheld in the ranks opposed to 
me, a Saracen dwarf not over three feet high, who, 
in spite of his small size, was contending most man- 
fully. The fancy sei: me to take him alive au 
bring him home, as a source of amiusenient. { am 
sure you will confess, after seeing him, that you have 
never beheld the like.” 

At a sign from the knight, two of his attendants 
left the hall, and quickly returned with the person to 
whom allusion has been made, 

He was scarcely three feet high, having, as is usual 
in such cases, a head whose size was very dispropor- 
tionate to the rest of his body. ! 

His shoulders were broad, his chest deep, and his 
arms of such length that, when standing erect, he 


‘could without difficulty touch the floor with the end 


ef his long fingers. 

His hair, in the middle, hung down in long 
elfin locks by the side of a countenance whose swarthy 
hue clearly indicated his Oriental origin. 

Altogether, Hafim, for such was his name, was & 
most singular looking being, and well calculated, in 
that superstitious age, to give rise to the opinion that 
he was acquainted with the secrets of the infernal 





powers. if not actnally in league with them. 


which surrounded him, as if to discover whether an; 


Every eye was turned upon Hafim as he entered 
The abbots, who were not prepared to behold any- 
thing quite so uncouth, simultaneously crossed then- 
selves, and exclaimed, below their breath, “Tho 
saints preserve us?” 

“ Saw you ever the like, holy fathers ?” asked the 
knight, tarning to his guests. 

‘| Never,” said the Abbot Wilfred; “I could uot 
have believed that nature could bring forth such q 
wonder of deformity;” 

The dwarf, who had been standing passively, sud- 
denly shot a malignant glance from underneath his 
composes brows, which caused the latter to star: 


“ Does he.understand our language ?” inquired le 
hastily of the baron, who had not noticed this circum 
stance. 


“ Yes, he has some knowledge of it, I believe,” re 
plied Sir Reginald. “I will command him to dance 
and you shall see.” 

“Sir Dwarf,” said he, turning to Hafim, “ theso 
reverend fathers are very anxious to see you dance. 
Will you favour us with a specimen of your ski!) ’” 


The dwarf was passive for a moment, and, on ihe 
request being repeated, inclined his head in the nega 
tiv 


e. 

“How now, sirrah!” exclaimed the knight, bis 
passions quickly taking fire, “would you refuse ? 
Then, by all the saints, we shall see whether I am to 
be di with impunity.. Rodolpb, heat me that 
iron hot.” 


“He pointed to a long iron instrument, with a wooden 

handle, lying near him. / 

It was heated ingly. 

“Now,” he continued, “apply it to the legs of that 

heathen dog, till he sees fit to dance, as I command 

him.” 

The expedient proved completely successful. With 

yelle of pain pts yt the dwarf leaped about with 

most surprising agility, gnashing his teeth the while 

with impotent. rage. 

it was a sight well suited to afford amusement to a 

micd like that. of Sir Reginald. With shouts of 

laughter he marked the uncouth performance of Hafin, 

till he was obliged, in self defence, to order his tor- 

mentor to desist. 

Hafim darted a look of the most malignant and 

vindictive hatred towards the ht, w! in his 

hilarious mood, only made him laugh the more. 

“You should beware of that fellow,” said Father 

Wilfred, ‘he has a venomous eye.” 

et Tash, what is be, and week on he ray said the 
ter, ing a contemptous upon the ungainly 

sens of the dwarf. 1! 


a came in to announce 
to the knight the capturaof the rich Jew Issachar. 

“ Say you so?” exclaimed the knight, gladly, ‘that 
service. You shall have a gold mark for the 
ence. It is odd but I get it out of the dog 
mt in the 
'y fastened. 


is 
inte! 
of a Jew before we part. Have him 
outer dungeon—do you hear ?—and 
By-and-by I will give him audience.” 
“Tam about to do the church good service,” be 
resumed, addressing the abbots, “or, in uther words, 
to relieve a rich Jew of a portion of his worldly pos- 
sessions, which he has extorted by his usury from the 
to you will 2 ee | turned tb 
“ You very t, my son,” returned the 
Abbot Wilfred. ‘The ease he dogs monopolize 
all our wealth, defrauding those who are rightfully 
entitled to it. But I trust you will not forget tho 
church, but lay a tithe of the spoils upon the altar.” 
“ That depends on what I get,” was the careless 


reply. 

Not long afterwards the abbots withdrew to the 
chambers provided for their entertainment, and the 
knight, commanding the attendance of the dwarf to 
hold the lamp, descended to the less commodious 
apartment which had been provided for Issachar. The 
Jew was peepee a corner of the dungeon, to 
which he was by heavy manacles. " 
‘How like you your accommodations, Sir Jew ?’ 


asked the 
“ Not over much,” returned Isgachar. 
“ You would like to be released ?” ‘ 
“Yes, so please yournobleness. May the blessings 
of Abrabam rest upon your head, if you will but dis- 


me. 

“ Why, as to that, I can’t say that I care particularly 
aboutthem. You may keep them all for yourself. 
However, I will release you upon certain conditions.’ 
“ What are they?” said the Jew, apprehensively. 

“ Bhe payment of a thousand crowns, and a com- 
plete suit of armour for myself, and also a horse of 
the best breed, fully caparisoned.” cre 
“Holy Abraham !” exclaimed Issachar, lifting bis 
hands in dismay. “You would ruin me completely. 
The whole of my fortune, with all that I could 
borrow, would‘not be sufficient to defray so great a0 





expense. Nevertheless, I would provide you with 
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{hehorse and armour, if you would omit the thousand 
gold pieces,” , 

“Tush, Jew.” said the knight, sternly, “This is 
mere trifling. Youwould have me believe you are 
poor, when everyone knows you as Issachar, the 
rich Jew. Itisatrick of your race. Come, will you 
sign a bond for the payment of the sum and articles I 

amed ?” 
me So help me, I cannot,” retorted the Jew. “Tf it 
were in the compass of my fortune——” 

“Jew,” said Sir Reginald, sternly, going to a 
corner of the dungeon, and throwing aside a scarlet 
cloth, which revealed the most fearful of all tortures 
—the rack, “look, and consider whether you had 
better submit to the,loss of a portion of your extor- 
tionate gains, or die a fearful-and lingering death.” 

“Tcan give no other answsr,” said the Jew, ob- 
durately. ‘What I have not, I cannot give, though 
] were fo be torn limb from limb.” 

The knight turned to another portion of the apart- 
ment, and lifting aside a huge’ trap-door, revealed the 
mouth of a deep pit, saying, in a stern voice: 

“Tn that pit, Jew, one_of your countrymen, years 

ago, was plunged, because, like you, he was obdurate. 
Would you join him? I swear to you that, if you do 
not comply with my commands, such shall be your 
fate.” 
“ Nay, rather yours, proud knight!” was hissed forth 
by the dwarf, as he pushed forward the knight, who 
was standing on the brink, with such fearful force 
that, entirely unable to recover himself, he fell down 
with a cry of mingled rage and apprehension, en- 
deavouring vainly to arrest his descent by clutching 
at the sides of the aperture. 

“Revenged, revenged !” shrieked the dwarf, Jangh- 
ing s most unearthly laugh, as he looked down into 
the fearful. depth: 

Taking advantage of this unexpected conjuncture, 
Issachar bribed the dwarf for a small sum to let him 
out of the dungeon, whence he speedily made his way 
to his own home. As for the dwarf, nothing was 
seen of him from that day. The retainers of Sir 
Reginald, unable to account for the disappearance of 
their lord in any other way, reported that he had 
been spirited away by Satan, whom they believed te 
be one and the same with the Saracen oe. ‘ 


An alarming incident occurred seme days back at 


the Zoological garden of Stuttgard. A remarkably 
fine lion was confined there in a cage, surrounded by 
a glass frame-work, to protect the animal from cold. 
M. Werner, the proprietor, was going through a per- 


formance, and was on @ stool in a cage, when 
he lost his balance and fell backward. The lion im- 
mediately sprang on him, and a terrible combat 
ensued. Malle. Werner, seeing the danger of her 
father, took up a heavy seat and dashed it at the 
glass, and the animal, terrified at the crash, released 
the man, who was then able to withdraw, only 
slightly hurt. 

An Unreetine Morner.—Julia Susannah Bellinger 
was the wifeef George Bellinger,a weaver in Bethnal] 
Green. He earned a pound a weekgbut deserted her 
to live with another woman, and gave her no money. 
She therefore went to her mother, a Mrs. Clempson, 
with an income of £125 a year. Mrs. Clempson gave 
her a dinner every Sunday, and sometimes a scrap of 
meat on a week day, but otherwise let her starve. 
At last, wishing for a holiday, Mrs. Clempson went 
to the sea-side for ten weeks, leaving her daughter 
twopence a day for food and firing. She refused to 
give her a fire, or call in a medical man, as coals and 
doctors cost money ; and at last Mrs. Bellinger, living 
in the house of a mother with £125 a year, died lite- 
vally of starvation. 

Governor Eyre.—It was at Hooton Roberts also 
that he had a severe fever, contracted by sleeping in 
damp clothes.- In order to lose no time in dressing in 
the morning to go out fishing, he used, unknown to 
any one, to take off the clothes he had worn at dinner 
in the evening, and put on the wet ones he had 
worn in his fishing expeditions duriag the day, and 
which his family imagined were drying by the kitchen 
fire, and thus equipped, even to his boots, he crept 
into bed. Another of his holidays was spent with 
his brother and sisters at West Hila Park, near Hull, 
the property of Major Richard Sykes. Here he was 
missed one-day for some hours, and being suught, was 
at last found perched on the very top of one of the 
highest trees inthe park. He got up, partly by 
swarming, but when he wanted to get down, he found 
the boughs were many of them too rotten to bear his 
weight; so with characteristic coolness he calculated 
that he would infallibly be missed and looked for 
and that the wisest thing he could do was to remain 
quiet on the tree until assistance came. As he fore- 
saw, search was made for him, but as he was at this 
period always alarming his family by getting into 
scrapes and risking his Jife, they resolved to punish 


him. Some time necessarily elapsed before three 
ladders could be procured and spliced together, so as 
to reach his perch at the top of the tree; and whilst 
this was doing, Major Sykes, his family and guests, 
the rest of the Eyre children, and all the servants, 
went to the tree where the young adventurer was 
pilloried, and joined in laughing at him. The 
punishment was efficacious; he felt the ridicule of 
his position so keenly, that it cured him of his in- 
veterate habit of climbing.—‘‘ Edward John Eyre, 
Governor of Jamaica,” in the British Army and Navy 
Review. 





SCIEN 2 


Tue resistance of timber to crushing while green is 
about-one-half of its resistance after having been dried. 
The resistance of teak to crushing is 12,000 lb. per 
square inch ; of oak and elm, 10,000; of fir and pine, 
5,400 to 6,200; and of dry ash (along the grain), 
9,000. 

Tnx cohesive force of,the best red sealing-wax has 
been proved to be equal. to 1,500 Ib. per square inch, 
and that of the black sealing-wax was rather more 
than 1,000 lb. to the square inch; the deficiency in 
the latter is attributed to the diminished quantity of 
lac used in the composition. The cohesive force of 
solid glue was found to be 4,000 lb. per equare inch ; 
that of cast-iron is 25,000 Ib. 

Winpow FoR THE ILLUMINATION oF A Puoto- 
GRAPHER’s Dark Room.—Obernetter mixes an acid 
solution of sulphate of quinine with some gum or 
dextrine, and paints the mixture over a thin sheet of 
white paper. With this he covers the window panes 
and he states that on the brightest day a window so 
prepared will allow no actinic light to pass.—Berlin 
Photograph. 

Sxort Lives or Iron Suips.—A discovery has 
been made at Toulon, where the iron-plated frigate 
Provence is undergoing repairs, which shows the dan- 
ger that menaces theentire iron-coated fleet of France. 
The Provence was fitted out for sea only fifteen 
months since, and already a great number of her 
plates are nearly consumed with rust. The Director 
of Naval Architecture is of opinion that if a com- 
position be not discovered to prevent the action of 
rust the iron-plated fleet must be renewed every five 
years. 

ENCOUNTER OF THE EARTH WITH THE TAIL OF 
A Comet.—This extraordinary event, against the 
occurrence of which, according to Arago, there are 
more than two hundred and fifty million chances to 
one, actually took place on the 19th of June, 1861, 
the earth having been for four hours totally immersed 
in the tail, according te the calculations of M. Lias, 
founded on observations made by him at Rio de 
Janerio. The earth was plunged into it to the depth 
of 110,000 leagues, and yet no effect was produced on 
the weather, not even a fog—a proof of ite extra- 
ordinary tenuity, compared even with our atmosphere. 


Rattway Sicnats.— Some interesting experiments 
are now being tried on the Great Western Railway 
with a new railway signal, fixed in the guard’s. van, 
for enabling the guard ta signal ‘behind and before. 
The apparatus is very simple, and independent of any 
other carriage. Its object is to signal the driver in 
case of accident, or to signal to an approaching 
train in cases of danger, delay, foggy weather, &c. 
The greatest number of railway collisions consist in 
one train overtaking another. When behind time or 
by failure of the engine, &c., the guard has no means 
at present of signalling behind. This signal can be 
heard from a distance of two miles, and furnishes the 
guard with the means of signalling in all. diretions, 
The invention has been patented by W. A. Martin & 
Co. 


Sorts.—100]b. of pure clay absorbs 70Jb. of 
‘water, while the same weight of pure sand absorbs: 
25,lb.; clay loam absorbs 50 Ib.; chalk, 45; loamy 
sand 40; and calcareous sand 25. Schubler’s ex- 
periments shew that 1,000 tons of pulverized soils 
will absorb moisture when exposed to the atmosphere 
as follows:—Sandy clay, 26 tons; loamy clay, 30 
tons; stiff clay, 36 tons; and garden mould, 45 tons. 
If the cohesive power of pure clay is taken as the 
standard, and stated at 100, pure sand being placed at 
zero, the cohesive power of fine lime is 5, loamy clay 
68, sandy clay 57, humus 8, and arable soil 33. Clay 
soil can be raised and burned at the cost of 6d. per 
cubic yard. Cubic yards of soil required to cover au 
acre 4 inches deep, 538; 6 inches, 807. Labour of 
excavating, filling, and spreading, 23d. to 3d. per 
cubic yard. 

Mr. Sxalre, of Pall-Mall, thevwell-known invertor 
of the pistolgraph, has, by theaid of the magnesinm 
light, made a further advance in his beautiful art. In 
the first instance, by an instantaneous flash of light, a 





picture is taken in glass, and this is subsequently made 


permanent by fire. The process has thus beeu de- 
scribed: “The process of giving permanency to a 
photograph by fire was discovered by Mr. Skaife, the 
inventor of the pistolgraph, whilst endeavouring to 
fix a photograph on the surface of an enamelled 
platina plate in a furnace he had erected for the pur- 
pose. After the expenditure of several hundred 
pounds in this species of alchemy, he found that by 
enclosing a photographic picture between two plates 
of glass, and subjecting the compound to a heat shor: 
of that required to melt glass, fora definite time, the 
three substances eventually formed but one, as hard 
and as homogeneous as a single piece of crystal—as 
equally unaffected by damp or moisture—and as 
capable of being cut by a lapidary into any required 
shape, whilst the original lustre of the indurated 
picture would continue as unchanged as the 
innate veins of a polished agsie.” By this ar- 
rangement the photographic artist's labours will be 
no longer subject to the various changes of the 
atmgsphere, as\a portrait can be taken by Mr/ Skaife’s 
procéss in the densest fog or at night-time. 

New Maenesta Licut.—The Italian journals av- 
nounce the discovery of a new artificial light, by 
Professor Carlevaris, of Genoa. The Carlevaris light 
is oxy-hydro-magnesian, and it is produced by the 
combustion of a salt of magnesia (not a costly sub- 
stance), in a mixture of oxygen, either with pure hy- 
drogen or with common gas. The light is described 
as white, rich in actinic rays, steady, and giving little 
heat. For photographic purposes it is said to be ex- 
cellent. The light is said not to be affected by 
currents of air, and to be extreemely cheap: a light 
equal to four composition candles is set down at two 
centimes, or less thana farthing per hour. An ex- 
periment was tried at the lighthouse of Genoa. The 
new light is reported to have proved superior to that 





of the ordinary lamps in use there, which represent 
twenty-three carcel lamps, and to have cost not more 
than three-pence an hour. 

THe question how does tubercle (the matter de- 

posited in the lungs during consumption) arise has 
quite recently received a very extraordinary reply 
from M. Villemin, who has sent in a memoir on the 
subject to the French Academy. M. Villemin, who 
is assistant professor at the Hospital of Val-de-Grice, 
Paris, has been engaged in a series of experiments on 
rabbits, upon which he innoculated portions of 
tubercle taken from the lungs of patients who had 
died of phthisis some thirty hours before. The 
rabbita were killed two months, on an average, after 
the inoculation, and all presented tubercles about the 
intestinal canal or lungs. Inoculations were also 
made with choleraic dejections or the matter of 
eee abscesses, but these had produced no 
visible effect one month afterwards. M. Villemin 
concludes that tuberculosis belongs to that class of 
diseases called virulent, and that it is nearly allied to 
glanders. 
Tue Care or Goop Hopr.—The latest Cape news 
announces that on the 16th of November, the planet 
Venus was occulted by the moon; the mean time of 
immersion at bright limb 4h. 55m., mean time of 
immersion at dark limb 5h. 45m. The moon being 
only 2} days from change, the bright limb appeared 
as a narrow crescent.—T he quantity of copper shipped 
from Cape Colony to England in October was 143} 
tons; shipped by Mr. M. L. Bensuar, 76} tons; Cape 
Copper Mining Company, 54 tons; and Messrs. Po- 
cock and Co., 13 tons. The total amount of traffic on 
the Cape Town and Wellington and Wynberg Rail- 
ways for the month of September was £3,271 11s. 74., 
the Wellington line producing £3,133 138. 1d., and 
the Wynberg Railway, £32 13s. 6d.—The barque 
Queen of Ava, belonging to Messrs. Henckell and Co., 
London, and laden with coals from Cardiff, struck 
heavily on a reef off Dassen Island, on Sunday, the 
29th of October, there being a thick fog on. The 
vessel went to pieces, but the crew were saved. The 
captain attributes the disaster to an error in the chro- 
nometer.—A new reservoir is to be constructed at 
Grahamstown, and the corporation have advertised for 
tenders. 

THe appearance of the new moon “lying on its 
back,” as it is called, or with the horns turned up, is 
caused by the relative positions of the sun, moon, and 
earth, which vary in regular rotation with the seasons. 
In the short days of winter the sun, after setting, dips 
deep below our horizon, and the new moon, which is 
only visible for a short time after sunset, is compara- 
tively high up, and nearly over or vertical to where 
the sun has disappeared. ‘The lower part of themoon 
is, therefore, the part illuminated, and consequently 
it looks ‘‘as if on its back.” In the long days, on the 
contrary, the sun sinks but little below our horizon, 
and the new moon is but littleabove it; consequently, 
from the different angles at which the sun and moon 
appear to our vision, the new moon looks nearly up- 
right. It is, therefore, evident this appearance can 





have no effect on the weather, except that in winter 
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We may expect more rain than in summer. I fancy 
the» fallacy may have originated from the fact that 
previous to rain. and bad weather the sun often sets 
behind a heavy bank of clouds, above which is a clear 
bright space, in iwhich the new moon in winter “on 
its back”) sifines ont bright and distinct, drawing at- 
tention :té:tte »position; while in fine weather it is 
often atitliatitimeof day dull and hazy, and the new 
mooa shows bat indistinctly, if av.all. 


= 





FPA CETIZ. 
“T maveiadresh cold,” said a gentleman to his ac- 
i ». “Why do you have a fresh one?” was 
“Way don't you have it cured ?” 


A POETICAL. BIRD. 

Young Hisband: ‘‘ My dear, I have brought you a 
ravenifora pet! Theysay it will live a hundred 
years!) A.canary will not livehalf that long, you 
know.” 

Young, Wije: “Oh ! I don’thelieve it will live that 
long! However, we will see. It, isa Poe-etical bird.” 

“ Were ane you going?” said George Selwyn to 
an acquaintance-—“ To see a friend.”—* Well, I'll go 
with you; for I never ‘saw one yet.” 

Aj.azy fellow lying down on the grass, said, “Ob! 
how. I do wish that,this was called work, and well 
paid.” 

A pretver. of,a coach, in. stopping to get some 
water for the, young ladies in the carriage, being 
asked what he stepped for, replied, “I.am. watering 
my flowers.” A delicate compliment. 

Very recently a: correspondent entered an office 
and accused the compositor of not having punctuated 
his.communicatéon, when. the typo earnestly replied, 
“ Tam not a pointer, I ama setter.” 

“ Papa,” said a boy, “ whatis punctuation?” “It 
is the axt of putting stops, my child.” ‘Then I wish 
you'd go.down énto the cellarand punctuate the beer 
darrel, asthe beeris running all overthe floor.” 

A’max who was arrested for stealing goods ata 
fire theother day, pleaded in excuse for and extenuation 
of his conduct, that he had been in the country but a 
few days, and Aada’t learnt the rules. 

Yov can no: more make a sailor out of a land- 
lubber by, dressing him up in. sea toggery, and 
putting a. commission in his pocket, than you, could 
make a shoemaker of him by filling, him with shenry 
cobblers. 

A Buroser let asailor havea shoulder of mutton 
on trust, but finding in a day or two after that he had 
gone: toa foreign land, said: “ My word! but if 1 had 
knowa he had never intended paying, I would have 
charged\him a halfpenny a pound, more for it!” 

“ Dogs the court understand you to say, Mr. Jones, 
that you saw theeditor of the Auger of Freedom in- 
toxicated?” ‘Not at all, sir; I merely: said that I 
had seen him frequently so flurried in:his mind that 
he would undertake to cutout copy with the snuffers 
=-that's all.” 

“ Sim,” said: little, blustering man te a religious 
opponent, “to what.sect’do you suppose I belong ?” 
“Well, [don’t exactly know,” drawled his opponent, 
“but to judge from your size, appearance, and con- 
stant bazzing, I should think you belonged to the 
class generally called in-sect !” 

Wat. Consummate Forty.—Half a dozen 
brothers, four uncles,and a grey-headed father, trying 
to slop a young girl from getting married to the man 
she loves, and who. loves her, just as if rope-ladders 
were out of date, and all the horses in the world 
spaxined! 

“ You are.rather late this morning, Wilbam,” said 
good Mr. Risewiththesun to a laggard apprentice who 
cameat.alatehour. ‘“ Yes, sir—but ‘better late than 
never’ isan old saying,” replied William. ‘“ Better 
never late,” said the master, “is an axiom of far 
more worth, though it may not be so old.” 

A MAN and woman named Brandon have just been 
charged before the Tribunal of Correctional Police, in 
Paris, with annoying a neighbour named Fanconnet 
by having trained a parrot to repeat the words 
‘Fauconnet is a thief, a miser, a pig,’’ &. They 
were fined 15f. each, and were ordered to pay between 

hem 50 £. damages. 


A “PorticaL” Horsz.—A gentieman travelling 
with bis wife in Ireland came one day, in the course 
of his rambles, to the town of Wicklow. On quitting 
the train he was beseiged by a multitude of carmen, 
eagerly begging for the honour of his patronage. 
Each urged his own suit to the utmost, one man ob- 
serving, “ Och, shure and faith, your honour, take my 
car, for the horse is the most poetical of ’em all.” 
Struck with the peculiarity of the inducement, the 
gentleman engaged him. In due time the car was 


loaded, gentleman, wife, luggage. Soon efter start- 
ing, the gentleman observed that the horse was very 
lame, and that the rate of progress was,;to say the 
least of it, not all that: could be desired. Aftera few 
minutes’. silence, he turned to the driver, and said: 
“Now, why did you say your, horse, was the most 
poetical of them all?” ‘Och, shure, and faith, your 
honour, and don’t he. go much» more;in imagination 
than in reality ?” 

“ Wien I goes:a shopping,” said an- old: lady, “I 
allers asks for what'I wants’; and if'they have it, and 
it’s suitable, and I feel inclined to take it, and it’s 
cheap, andit can't be got anywhere else for less, I 
almost allers take it, without chaffering about it all 
day as some people do.” 


A HUSBAND complained of his wife before a magis- 
trate for assault and battery, and it appeared in evi- 
dence that he, had pushed the door against her, and. 
she in turn, pushed, it.ageinst him, whereupon the 
counsel forthe defendant said that he could see ne 
impropriety in a husband and wife a-doring each 
other. 

TRAVELLING ON THE CONTINENT: 

French Lady: “1 hope smoking is not disagreeable 
toMonsieur? There are-cars specially for ladies who 
do not smoke, though!” 

English Tourist; “In. my.country, ladies . never 
smoke!” 

French Lady: “No? BntI hear that.some of them 
drink beer !” 


A certaly physician,.when he visited his rich and 
luxurious patients, always went into their kitchens, 
and shook hands with theircooks. ‘‘ My good friend,” 
says he, “I owe you.much, for. you. confer great 
favours upon me. Yourskill, your ingenuous palatable 
art of poisoning enables us,medical men to ride in our 
carriages; without your assistance we should all go 
on foot and be.starved.” 
A Democrazic Monarcui—The King of Sweden 
is probably the most.democratic of all the monarchs 
of Europe. He isa polar post, pays unceremonious 
calls at {the houses of ‘his subj without regard to 
their social position,.and often accepts invitations to 
dinner from eminent. merchants.at Stockholm. Of 
course, the nobility of Sweden) find. him vulgar, and 
avoid the Court, which is.not..sufficiently aristocratic 
for them, 
Tue New ree Journal states that agousenes re- 
cently employed.a,negro.to,carry, at an exorbitant 
wood., Presently the negro returned, and 
imself, op,,against.the side. of the wall, 
in. the sleaveholes of his vest, 


gentleman, something was wrong, 
asked, “'What.is the matter?” He replied, with a 
grin, “I have hired the two Irishmen to carry up 
the. wood for , fifty cents, and. retain fifty cents 
myself for bossing the job. 

Curgp.—The following story:is told of the Rev. 
Dr. Morse >—At an association dinner, a debate arose 
as to the use of the rodin bringing upchildren. The 
doctor took the affirmative,,and the chief opponent 
was.a young minister whose tation for veracity 
was not high. He mainteined that nts often do 
harm to their children by unjust punishment from not 
knowing the real facts of the case. ‘“ Why,” said he, 
“the only time my father ever whipped me, it was for 
telling the truth.” “ Well,” said ‘the doctor, sarcas- 
tically, “it. cured you.of it, didn't it?” 

A BLEssING TO BE‘ VERY THANKFUL For.—A cor- 
respondent, in a letter:on “ Vagrancy and Relief,” 
states that he had at different times dropped coppers 
into the hands of a woman who ap to be blind, 
and would have continued to do so had he not one 
day met her in a back street with:her eyes cpen, 
and evidently seeing perfectly. ‘“ The next time I 
found her begging,” hesays, “ I could not. restrain my 
indignation. ‘You old humbug,’ I said, ‘you know 
you are no more blindthan Iam!’ Her answer was 
perfect, with rather a sardonic grin; ‘ Well, sir, and 
ain't that a blessing to be very thankfulfor?’ I was 
speechless. The argument and the audacity were 
alike confounding.” 

GRAMMAR ON THE WATERS. 

“The utmost of wisdom,” says Plato, ‘‘ should go 
to the making of laws.” We rejoice to know that 
in the case of the bye-laws of the Iron Boat Com- 
pany, whose vessels ornament the Thames, the 
utmost of wisdom, practical and grammatical, has 
been exercised. In proof we subjoin the following 
law of the company: 

“ All passengers are to land before any embark.” 

This seems to demand an impossibility, but no- 
thing is impossible to genius. We intend, however, 
to go down to one of the piers and:see how it is 
managed. Perhaps it only means that everybody 
who happens to be on board when the vessel reacbes 





a pier must come off, if anybody else wishes to go on 


board. This seems hard on a person who has em. 
barked for Westminster, but is compelled to get oy 
at Blackfriars. Still, individual inconveniences arg 
inseparable from great public systems, but we think 
we would’ have a fight with the captain, or at leas 
the stoker, before being turned out, in accordangs 
with this law. 

But here is another: 

“No person allowed to travel by the boats when ip 
a state of intoxication.” 

We heard of boats in a state of unrepair, and in a 
state.of disorder, and in a state of shabbiness, but we 
never before heard of ‘a drunken boat. We fear that 
it must..reel awfully, and therefore it is wise ang 
humane not to allow persons to come.on board such 
@ profligate vessel. Plato is.well studied by the I.B.0, 


Tae: Birrer Cur.—How- annoying it must. be tos 
teetotaller to have a bottle-nose!~Punch:  « 
Sevr-Hevr ann Smaut Satartes.—~It. appears 
that the Clerks of Her Majesty's Oustoms:are grossly 
underpaid. Cannot Government help them? There 
is no honest way in which they can help themselves; 
and they have large opportonities of helping them- 
selves to the public money It is no small credit to 
them that they have, as:'a body, faithfully abstained 
from resorting to the only self-help in their power.— 


THE SCHOOLMASTER GONE Te ‘THE DOGS. 

Is the following advertisement, cut froma sporting 
contemporary, a serious one or a joke? 

“ Wanrep, an Unfurnished House or Cottage, with 
shooting, stabling, and a few acres of land. Hunting 
preferred, aud near a good dog’s school.—Address 
‘D. D.,” H—— House, C——- L——.” 

Country squires have been accused by some writers 
of housing their pee labourers worse than their pigs. 
But surely they do not pay, more attention to the edu- 
cation of their hounds than to that of their hinds. We 
wonder whether classical Latin is taught at a good 
dog's school, and should like to know if a pack could 
be taught to draw, and if so whether drawing would 
be considered arn extra.—Fna: 

I Beureve, You, mx Bouza!—It. is. stated that 
Chang’s parents are od in the tea trade. If so, 
the celebrated giant must be a remarkably fine speci- 
men of their High-son—Fun.. 


Tae Op Hamy-srooracy.—It is rumoured that 
someof the.“ great Whigs” are opposed to the pros- 
pect of.a new Reform Bill. It is mysteriously hinted 
that.a Northern duke anda Yorkshire. Earl are among 
the. dissentients—not to mention “the Duke of D. 
end Lord.G.” Well, after all, the Wigs; are not the 
Heads of the People!—Fun. 

A’ Macrrm’s: Report.—A‘ rumour, we trust un- 
founded, states that Government have decided not to 
call out the Irish Militia for training this year. Such 
an omission to give that force drill would sow broad- 
cast. the -belief that the was suspended for 
fear of another sort of training, gunpowder-training, 
which might.lead to an explosion. We don't believe 
the report. —Fun. 





Wuar is To Become or CiaremMoxt ?—On the 
death of the King of the Belgians Claremont re- 
verted to:the Crown, but to the: Crown as repre- 
sented by the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. 
This is in accordance with an Act of Parliament 
strict in its provisions. It is probable. that. in order, 
as istheir duty, to increase the State revenues as 
far as possible, the Commissioners of Woods would 
sell it for building purposes. . Nor will it be possible 
to save it for other purposes, such as a Royal resi- 
dence, except by a new Act of Parliament. Whether 
Ministers will propose such an Act next session or not 
is uncertain; but. it is by. no means unlikely that 
they will determine to do so.. With.our numerous 
Royal family it would not be.undesirable to, preserve 
Claremont. 

Granp Raruway Termist.—The great increase in 
their traffic and the extension of their lines have 
compelled the gailway companies to enlarge their 
Paris termini, which had become too small for the ac- 
commodation of the public. The Northern commenced 
with a building, now completed, which is an ornament 
to the city. The Orleans Company is: now erecting 3 
new terminus at the angle of the Quay d’Austerlitz 
and the Boulevard de l’Hopital. The new buildings 
will occupy the large space -between the Place Val- 
hubert, the Boulevard de l’Hopital, the Quay 4’ Auster- 
litz, and a new street which is to replace the Rue de 
la Gare. The superficies covered by the offices of the 
company is 7,856 yards, including three court-yards. 
The large halls for passengers arriving and setting 
o1t, which are separated from each other, are placed 
behind the company’s offices. The hall for passen- 
gers setting out is composed of a great centre and 
two wings. ‘The large centre will comprise the 





waiting-room, the magazine for the luggage, and the 
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offee for thedelivery of tickets. This great hall is to 
be 540ft. long and 80 ft. broad. One of the wings is 
to be 250 ft. long, the other 140 ft., and each 30 ft. 
wide. The long wing will comprise a large buffet 
and the guard-room for the’ fire-brigade; the other is 
to be appropriated to the post-office clerks. The 
buildings for the passengers arriving are to be eon- 
strncted on the opposite side of the road, and parallel 


zo the buildings for passengers setting out. The 
guperficies of the court-yard for passenger, arriving 
will be 33,000 ft., of which 15,000 will. be covered 


with a glass roof. The entrance is to be on the 
Boulevard de l’Hopital. The covered passage which 

rates the travellers arriving from those setting 
out is to be 100 ft. wide. The buildings for the ac- 
commedation of the directors and the company’s ser- 
yantsare being constructed in the greatest -baste, but 
the terminus altogether, it is said, cannot be finished 
sooner. than in four years. 





STATISTICS. 


Tue Russian Invalide gives the following statistics 
ef railways in Russia :—The lines constructed by the 
Great Railway have an aggregate length of 1,617 versts 
(about 1,080 English miles), and cost 169,183,420 
silver roubles, thus averaging 104,628 roubles per 
verst. The Riga and Dunaberg Railway (204 versts 
jong) cost 13,561,231 roubles, or 66,476 roubles per 
verst. The Moscow and Ryasan Railway (185 
versts in length) cost 15,000,000 roubles, or 81,301 
roubles per verst. And finally the railway connecting 
the Volga with the’ river Don (72 versts in length) 
cost 4,591,748 roubles, or 62,340 roubles perverst. 

Onpistmas Fars.—The following Christmas fare 
was delivered at the London station of the Great 
Eastern Railway from the 19th to the 25th of De- 
cember, 1865:—Oxen, 1,163; sheep, 4,094; pigs, 
545; turkeys, 14,062; geese, 18,708; ducks, 1,601; 
bares and pheasants, 1,855; flour, 15,530 sacks; beer 
(kilderkins, hogsheads, and barrels), 9,950, oranges, 
1,016 bexes; dried fruit, 1,979 boxes; nuts, 454 
bags; oysters, 1,879 barrels ; ditto, in bags, 29 tons ; 
potatoes, 7,990 sacks; meat, packed in hampers, 366 
tons; poultry, 283 tons (including one consignment 
of 28 tons of geese from Norwich) ; fish, 319 tons; 
and milk, 91,652 quarts. 


PAYMENTS FOR CoTTon.—It is satisfactory te 
observe that although the supplies of raw cotton have 
somewhat increased last year, the payments made 
for them:have been very considerably reduced. Thus 
they amounted to September 30th last year, to 
£36,187,855 as compared with £56,344,266 in the 
eorresponding period of 1864, and £31,662,331 in the: 
corresponding period of 1863. Even as itis, how- 
ever, the payments for raw cotton last year will be 
far above the average. In 1854 they amounted to 
£20,175,3895; in 1855, to £20,848,515; in 1856, .to 
£26,448,224 ; in 1857, to £29,288,827; in 1858, to 
£30,106,968; in 1859, to £34,559,636; in 1860, to 
£35,756,889; in 1861, to £38,653,398; in 1962, to 
£31,093,045 ; in 1863, to £56,277,953; and in 1864, 
to £78,203,729. 

Scorcn Pre Inon.—The production of pig iron in 
Scotland last year was estimated at 1,164,000 tons, as 
compared with 1,160,000 tons in 1864, showing an in- 
crease last year of 4,000 tons. The consumption of 
the yegr amounted to 1,272,000 tons, so that the esti- 
mated stock held was reduced last year from 76,000 
to 625,000 tons. At the close of 1865 there were 165 
Nast furnaces in Scotland, of which 29 were out of 
blast and 136 in blast. The deliveries of last year 
were subdivided’ thus :—Shipments, foreign, 368,184 
tons ; coastwise, 311,057 tons; forwarded by railway, 
61,259 tons; consumed in local foundries, 310,006 
tons; consumed in malleable ironworks, 221,506 
tons ; total, 1,272,000 tons. During the last 20 years 
the consumption has more than doubled, it having 
been 390,000 tons in 1845, 666,000 tons in 1846, 
579,000 tons'in 1847, 562,000 tons in 1948, 578,000 
tous in 1849, 585,000 tonsin 1850, 680,000 tons in 
1851, 675,000 tons in 1852, 950,000 tons in 1853, 
860,008 tons in 1854, 847,000 tons im 1855, 842,000 
tons in 1856, 843,000 tons in 1857, 810,000 toms in 
1858, 915,000 tons.in 1859, 903,000 tons in 1860, 
927,600 tons in 1861, 970,000 tons in 1862, 1,105,000 





1,164,000 tons in 1865, The production was. thus 
larger in 1865 than'in any former year;‘und it will be 
seen that since 1853 it has maintained an unchecked 
advance. The stock was computed in 1845 at 245,000 
tons,gnd in 1865 at 652,000 tons. The number of 
furnaces in blast.in.1845 was 88, and in 1865 it had 
risen to 136. 





A CASE AT BAR. 


A LEARNED lawyer (call him “ 'T,” for short— 

Tis but the-initial of his real name) 
For many # witty jest and keen retort 

In Northern courts actiieved a*brilliant fame. 
How he could give a‘saucy judge his due 

Here's.an example which may serve.to show ; 
(The:fact is genuine and no less.true 

Because it happened fifteen years ago.) 
“ This:suiteof yours for our judicial labours, 

Is*rather low,” the smirking ‘‘ Court ” exclaimed ; 
“Why don’t you ‘leave it’ to some’ honest neigh- 

Bours ?” 

* Because, you. Honour, I should be ashamed,” 
Replied thelawyer, with a solemn face, 

* To trouble hanest'men with such a: case io ‘ 
J.C. 8. 








GEMS. 


However ill the world: may ha-e gone, the roses 
still blow and the thrushes still sing in it. 

TRUE AND Fatse.—Bettue to all. We may be tru® 
to the bad without being false to the good. 

WHERE once concealment or deceit has been practised 
in mattérs where’all:should be open as the day, can 
confidence ever be restored? No more than you can 
restore the white bloom to the grape or plum which 
you have once pressed in your hand. 


Lire is but a field.of. blackberry and raspberry 
bushes. Mean ‘people pick the fruit, no matter how 
they black their fingers; while genius, proud and per- 
pendicular, strides fiercely on, and gets nothing but 
scratches and holes torn in his coat, 

Envy.—Envy ought, in strict truth, to have no place 
whatever allowed it in the heart of man: for the goods 
of this present world are-so vileand low, that they are 
beneath it; and those of the future world are so vast 
and exalted, that they are above it. 

Txovucut aND Lancuacs.—A perfect theught will 
always clothe itself in appropriate language, and when 
people suppose that they are really in want of words 
to express themselves, they are really in want of 
thought—have only got hold of a part of a thought 
instead of the complete thought, and are in difficulty 
about the clothing of an unformed thing. De Retz 
says that strong emotions find their utterance in 
monosyllables, and the language of the poor in grief 
is often of an earnestness and simplicity rising to elo- 
quence. Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Tue smoke of burning wool, if applied to cuts and 
bleeding wounds, is said to produce immediate relief 
and cure, by coagulating the albumen. Ulcers and 
cutaneous diseases are said to experience benefit 
from the same treatment. 

TREATMENT OF EprLePrsy.—Dr. Schreyer, of Ham- 
burg, enforces a very spare diet, gives every day a 
warm bath of half-an-hour, when a pail of cold water 
is poured on the nape of the neck and the back from a 
height of from four to six feet. This is followed by 
sharp frictions. Internally a saline purgative for some 
days; afterwards, twice a day, two grains of extract of 
belladonna, which dose may gradually be increased to 
six. Out of sixteen epileptics thus treated only three 
had relapses; and those who have undergone the 
treatment de novo perfectly recovered. 

Tue Use or Sart.—Salt,{moderately used, especi- 
ally with flesh, fish, butter.and cheese, is very benefi- 
cial, as it naturally stimulates weak or disordered 
stemachs, and checks fermentation. But if it be im- 
moderately used, it haga ¢ontrary effect. Very little 
salt should be used with vegetable food of the grain 
or seed kind; for the less salt that is put to it, the 
milder, cooler, pleasanter, and easier of digestion it 
will be. Salt excites the ite, assists the stomach 
in digesting crude, substances, is cleansing, 
and prevents ; but if too much used, it 
heats and dries the bleed and natural moisture. K is 
best for phlegmatie, and meist stomachs. Salt- 
petre is particularly bad for bilious persons. 

How to Maxe Corrsez.—The usual quantities, both 
of coffee and water, are to be retained; a tin measure 
containing balf an ounce of green berries, when filled 








with roasted ones, is generally sufficient for two small 


| eups of coffee of “moderate strength, or one, so called, 
large breakfast-cup (11b. of green berries, equal to 
16 oz., yielding, after roasting, twenty-four tin measures 


[of 4 o2.] for forty-eight small cups of coffee). «With 
three-fourths of the coffee to be employed, after being 
ground, the water is made to boil for ten or fifteen 
minutes. The ons quartet of the coffee which has 


been kept. back is*then flung injand the vessel im- 
mediately withdrawn from the fire, covered over, and 
allowed to~stand for five or six'mimmtes. In order 
that the powder-on the surface may fall to the bottom, 
it is stirredr round ;.the deposit takes place,and the 
coffee poured off is ready for use. In order to: separate 
the dregs more completely, the coffee may’ be passed 
through a.clean cloth; but generally this is not neces- 
sary; and.often prejudicial) to the pure flavour of the 
beverage. The water does not-dissolve of. thesaromatic 
substances;more than.the fourth partcontained in the 
roasted coffee, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Sir Rospert Peet, having declined a peerage, has 
been made.a: Grand Cress of the Order of: the Bath. 

THE enrolled strength of the Volunteer force now 
amounts to 170,615. men of all ranks. 

Suppiy or MILK To THE Merroporss.~4,732,200 
gallons of milk are: annually consumed by: the popu- 
lation of London. 

Tue last traces of the. cattle disease have;now dis- 
appeared from Belgium. The proviuce where it re- 
mained longest was North Brabant. 

Deatu having. made ‘several vacancies‘ of late in 
the Sacred College, the Pope has at present’no fewe: 
than fifteen scarlet hats te dispose of. 


Ir is stated that the Emperor of the Freneh) has re- 
quested Mr. Frail, of Shrewsbury, to-become: lessee 
of the Versailles race-course, and that Mr.:Erail has 
asked for three months to consider thematter. 

Some years ago titles could be purchased from the 
Pope’s secretary at the following rates:—Marquis, 
20,000 francs; count amd baronship, 12,000) francs; 
knighthood, 3,000 francs. 

WueEn two strings are stretched over the same 
sounding-board, if they bein .perfect .unigon, the vi- 
brations of one string will be communifated:to tho 
‘other. 

ATract of combustible mud existsin the Pertabghur 
district in Oudh. When dried it blazes freely, and 
the combustion ina locomotive yields.as.much steam 
as that of wood. 

A rFosst1 spider has been found in-ashale from the 
“coal measures” of Upper Silesia. Hitherto spiders 
have not been found in any rocks older than the 
Jurassic, 

Winter tx Mapriv.—The Madrid journals an- 
nounce that the Mancanares, the little stream which 
runs through that city, is now frozen. over, and 
that skaters are seen disporting on it.in unusual} 
numbers. 

Tue French well-informed world seems to have 
adopted the same view that was made pnblic-somo 
months past—namely, that the intention of our Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is to reduce the duties on 
thin wines to the thin duty of one penny. 

Ir is stated that the Order of the Garter.is about to 
be conferred upon King Leopold II. of Belgium, and 
that Lord Sydney will shortly proceed to Brussels for 
the purpose of investing his Majesty with the insiguia 
of the order, on behalf of the Queen. 

Tueaged father of the late Mdlle. Rachel, M. Felix, 
announces that he is ready to undertake the instruc- 
tion of pupils for the stage. He adds that he was solo 
instructor of Rachel and his other daughter Lia, the 
star of the Gaité. 

Ir appears that the Queen of Portugal does uot 
know how to dance the Lancers; at the ball given 
at the Tuileries the other week, the Emperor and 
Emprets had several times to set her right. Shock- 
ing to relate, her Portuguese Majesty is said to have 
been much amused at her own ignorance. 

We have 2,500 brewers and 150,000 liceyera 
victuallers and beer-house keepers. Sir. ifiizroy 
Kelly,.in his efforts to get rid of the malt-:::x, argnes 
that it is ‘‘a tax upon the people of £24,004,000,” 
and that “the best authorities seem te. show that the 
amount paid by the public for the whole of the beer 
sold in England is £60,000,000.” 

Tere is a rumour ia London that the captain’ of 
the late Confederate cruiser, the T , has given 
the first bit of tangible evidenoe against the late Mr. 
Gordon. It is said that the captain, when wishing to 
run the Tallahassee on shore in Jamaica, was visited by 
Mr. Gordon, who made an offer fer all the smal] arms 
of the ship, «n the ground that the negroes wamted 
them for the coming insurrection. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Hacar is thanked for her contribution, which may appear 
in some future number, 

Assis G. H.—The colour of the hairis dark brown. (The 
haudwriting is tolerably good.) 

Viota AxtBa.—The poem is kept in reserve, and wil! prob- 
ably appear in a future number. 

Atrrep W.—We respectfully decline the poetical invoca- 
tion entitled “* The Fairy Call,” on account of its length. 

@. T. 0.—The gentleman named is one of the members of 
Parliament for Marylebone. 

G. L.—The lines entitled “‘ The Sailor's Welcome Home’ 
are rather below our poetical standard, and are declined, 
with thanks. 

Suwpaeton.—We regret that we cannot aid you further; if 
the | have not ty ey definitively, there is no aiterna- 
tive but t wait until they do. 

Apeta.—It is very doubtful indeed.whether reformed 
voués make the best husbands. Our opinion is that, as a 
cule, they do not 

E. and H., who are respectively eighteen years of age, and 
very pretty, wish to correspond matrimonially with two 
eligible gentlemen similarly disposed. 

J. S. B—The term “ crony” (or crone) signifies strictly an 

id and intimate acquaintance—a confidant. It comes from 
che Teutonic Kronen, to whisper, to tell secrets. 

N. B, who is considered good looking, has brown hair, ’is 
avery good pianisie, aud thoroughly domesticated, would 

ike to correspond matrimonially with a dark gentleman 

N. A. G., an unhappy bachelor, 5 ft. 7 in. in height, and of 
derk complexion, wishes to open ® matrimonial correspon- 
dence with any of our fair readers. 

A. J. K.—Cucumber peelings form a better bait for black- 
beetles than even beer, as those insects are quite incapable 
of resisting the smell of the cucumber, and will eagerly 
‘limb the sticks to reach the delicacy. 

1. M. S—The back numbers of Tur Loxpon Reaper can 
be obtained from the publisher, or by order througa any 
hookseller. The volumes can be forwarded through the 

,00k-post, at a postage rate of Is. 4d. each. 

E D. P.—We fear the antiquarian treatises specified 
vould possess no interest for our readers; and consequently 
cannot avail ourselves of your kind offer, which is de- 
declined, with thanks. 

Synowpror.—The publication of a new volume of THs 
Lowpon Reaper is always anpounced. The last volume 
issued is Vol. V., which the publisher will forward to order 
(The handwriting would be better with careful practice.) 

Joxrex (who is undoubtedly a Frenchman), in his reply to 

Ada V.,” takes too much for granted when he staves that his 
gallantry is incontestible. We could not think of giving in- 
sertion to his reply until amended. 

Cowsttr, who is eighteen years of age, 5 ft. 4 in. in height, 
good tempered and affectionate, and will have a small for- 
tane when of age, will be pleased to receive matrimonial 
overtures from a gentleman. 

Lity Mar thinks she would make an excellent and loving 
little wife. Is thirty years of age, and thoroughly domesti- 
cated. The gentleman should be tall, dark, in a good posi- 
tion, and not under thirty-five years of age. 

L. J. B A—A married woman can neither sue nor be sued 
in any court during the lifetime of her husband. No medical 
man guilsy of such conduct as described could elaim a fee, 
particularly if be performed none of the duties indicated. 

E. Gray.—Provincial coins and tradesmen's tokens were 
superseded by an issue of lawful copper pennies in Jane, 
1797. (Youcan obtwzin the desired further information in 
“ Ruding’s Anuals of Coinage ;” but see answer to“ Walter 
Leraine.”) 


Feeperics C., who is eighteen years of age, and well edu- 
cated, is not addicted to smoking, and is very respectably 
connected, would be most happy to correspond, with a view 
toa matrimonial engagement, with some young lady, who, it 
ig stipulated, should be well educated. 

Water Loramsz.—The oldest of English coins is the 
penny. Before halfpence were coined it was an integer, a 
silver piece, and had been such for ages. It first appears 
as @ silver coin in the reign of Ind, King of the West 
Saxons, 688. 

T.N. D.—Yonr figures are wrong. The entirenational debt 
of the British empire exceeds 808,000,000/. The Zismes, it is 
true, bas stated tuat byiuvesting yearly a surplus revenue of 
29,900,U001. for the Stnkimg Fund, it would tale 404-years to 

/ off the debt —that is, in the year av. 2270. But thisiser- 

«JOUR ; the truth being that in 100 years 2,000,000/. inve sted 
‘even if the Three per Cents rose to par) would amount ¢ 


. 





plas.) 

Lity or rat Vacury begins the new year’ by an appeal to 
us to assist in rescuing her from living any longer in le 
blessedness. “Lily” is rather below the medium height, 
fair, elegant> pretty, and decidedly domesticated. Some 
“ Coslebs in search of a wife '’ will surely take a note of this. 
(The handwriting is good.) 

C. H. EL, who is:twenty-one years of age, and generally 
considered good looking, is desirous of receiving an intro- 
duction to a young lady about nineteen years of age, who 
must be a brunette, tall, ladylike, intelligent, good looking, 
and possessed of a small income. 

J. B. T.—For whitening the hands, take a wineglassful of 
eau-de-Cologne, and another of Jemon-juice; then scrape 
two cakes of brown Windsor soap to a powder, and mix well 
in a mould. When hard, it will be an excellent soap for 
whitening the 

Octavia, a lady twenty-seven years of age, and fair, wel 
educated, of religious principles, and possessing a moderate 
income, would be happy to correspond matrimonially with 
a gentleman somewhat older than herself, and of good 
moral character 1 

J. Moors, who is nineteen years of age, 5 ft. 3 in. in 
height, and very good lookimg, and will succeed to a’ busi- 
ness, is desirous of corresponding matrimonially: with a 
young lady about 5 ft. in height, and favoured with a 
tolerable share of good looks. Cartes to be exchanged. 

Marx.—In working a fhorse-gin the horse works leas 
advantageously than in drawing acarriage along a straight 
track. in order that the best possible results may be 
realized with a horse-gin, the diameter of the circular track 
in which the horse walks should not be tess than about forty 
feet. 

TO THE CLOUDS. 
Ye children of the earth and sun, 
For ever sailing there, 
Upon the tides of air, 
How fickle are your course and hue! 
How variable, too, 
The shapes ye wear! 


Now. snowy white, ye wander on, ¢ 
And now, with rosy glow, 
Making a lovely show; 

Now, dark as woe, without a hope, 

Athwart the azure cope 
Of heaven ye go. 


But all day long ’tis bright above, 
Though storms may rage beneath 
With fierce, destroying breath, 

Whilst leud the thunders crash, 

And down sharp lightnings dash 
Their belts of death. 


Like you, oh, clouds, through life we move, 
Now wrapped in rosy light, 
Now gloomyas the night. 
But still, though storms may vex us here, 
There is aa upper sphere 
W.L.S. 


Whore all is bright. 

Francts C., twenty-two years of age, tall, of good family 
and expectations, aud haviag @ prosperous business in tie 
Midiand Counties, wishes to correspond matrimonially with 
a lady —who may be young or,otherwise, plain or good look- 
ing, provided she has an income of from 200/. to 5001. a 
year. eo 

P. P.—The Peabody Gift to the poor of London was 
150,000/. It has been devoted to the building of improved 
and cheap dwellings (in Spitaltields, Chelsea, Islington, Ber- 
mondsey, and Shadwell) for poor persons who are not posi- 
tively paupers. You can obtain all the necessary informa- 
tion from the secretary, Mr. Somerby. 

Ne.iy and Rosa, who are twenty and eighicen years of 
age respectively, would receive matrimonial overtures from 
two gentlemen. “ Nelly ''»is: fair; of medium height, and 
prepossessing. ‘Rosa " is tall, has browa hair, blue eyes, 
aud considered handsome. Caries to be exchanged 

G. Seencer.—There certainly is a difference in the mean- 
ing of the words husbandman and yeoman. The husband- 
man tills the ground; the yeoman ownsit. The yeoman 
who tills his owa ground is husbandman as well as yeoman. 
The yeoman is tle landed proprietor, and the term is indi- 
cative of his rank; as that.of husbandman is of occupa- 
tion 

Fcorexcy and Kare wish to correspond, as a preliminary 
to a matrimonial engagement, with two gentlemen, who 
must be in a good social position, andif rather tadl and dark 
preferred. “ Piorence”’ is twenty years of age, 6 ft. 2} in, in 
height, rather fair, and fully domesticated; “Kate” is 
twenty-one years of age, 4 ft 3iu. in height, very fair, and 
extremely pretty 

Lity Date is willing to become the loving little wife of 
some gentleman who is not mercenary,,and does not seek 
for fortune with his wife. “Lily” is twenty years of age, 
of fair complexion, has large dark eyes, and generally 
considered pretty, is thorqughly domesticated, and a very 
good pianiste. q 

Cuariey Winrse, who is twenty-one years of age, and 
receives a salary of 135/. per annum, and Joun Browx, who 
is seventeen years of age, and has a very good prospect, at 
the age of twenty-one, of possessing an independence, will 
be happy to be introduced to two young ladies who ulay be 
inclined to correspond with them matrimonially. 

A Younc Farmer. who is twenty years of age, tall, of dark 
complexion, good looking,, with a comfortable home, is 
anxious to exchange cartes and open a matrimonial corre- 
spondence with a young lady, who should be « farmer's 
daughter (or one used to country life), good tempered, affec- 
tionate, fond of music and home, and if possessing some 
means preferred. 

J. OC. J.—All mail packets do not “ hoist the queen's pen- 
nant” The only liae of mail packets entitled to do so is, 
we believe, that from Southampton to-Lisbon, belonging to 
the Peninsular and Orieutal Steam Navigation Company ; 


R. A. would, with a matrimonial view, be glad it “Emm, 
would send core seers 

- < N. wo be very glad to hear further fron, 
** Nellie.” 

AtBert and Fran, — gentlemen residing in th. 
south of Ireland, will be glad to exchange cartes, a3 4 pre 
liminary to a matrimonial correspondence, with “Flory 
and “ Kate.” “Albert” is twenty-five years of age, 5 {t. 10 ip 
in height, and distingué in arance. “Frank " is twenty 
six years of age, 5 ft. 11 in. in height, and considered hang 
some. Both are in possession of ample incomes. 

F. W., who is nineteen years of age, 5 ft. Gin. in height 
of dark complexion, good tempered, but not handsome 
Soe ” Beppy to enter into a matrimonial correspondenca 
with “A. B.” s 

Jovis Avs will be happy to ‘correspond matrimonial), 
with“Pautinal.” Isaboutsft il in. in height, desea) 
decidedly good looking ; is well educated, and possesses a 
moderate but improving income. 

Exuiy has no objection tocorrespond ‘with “G. W." 1, 
taventy-seven years of age, of medium height, has light hai; 
and fair complexion, is respectably connected, thoroughly 
domesticated, and would be happy to exchange cartes a3 4 
arg ye gine me’ 4 

. RB. wou very happy to correspond matrimoni 
with “H. V. F.M." Is eighteen years of age, 5 ft in eight 
has dark brown hair, hazel eyes, and would prefer a pre 
ws wy of so + 

" , a fore gentleman, thirty years of age, in busi 
ness in London, wishes to corfeapdba, with a toe to mate 
mony, with a lady not above twenty-four years of age, of 
good education, of some means, and pleasant disposition 

R. W. P. would be happy to correspond matrimonially with 
“ Lillie D.,” with whom he wishes to exchange cartes. 

H. Wi. 1s is quite prepared to hange cartes and corre. 
spond with “ Daisy B.,” with a view to matrimony. 

M. M. C. would be glad to enter into a correspondence 
with “Ada V.” Is twenty years of ‘ago, 5 ft. Sin. in height 
dark, and considered handsome; is in a good mercantile po. 
= will come into a small fortune on attaining his 
majoritx 

M. E. H. H. would like to exc! cartes with “HH. V F 
M.”  Iseighteen years of age, 5 ft. 5 in. in height, considered 
good looking, and is quite sure would make a good and do 
mesticated wife. 

Lity, whois tall, fair, with light brown hair and blue eyes 
and is ladylike, domesticated, and amiable, would like w 
correspond with ~ E. T. J.” . 

Exta would like to correspond and exchange cartes with 
“Charles ‘B." 1s twenty-two years of age, petite, with dark 
brown hair and eyes and ladylike, domesticated, and fond 
of music: 

Wiutam B,, believing that “ Alice P.” would make kim a 
suitable wile, offers himeelf to her acceptance. Is thirty-two 
years of age, dark, and rather good looking. Cartes to be 
exchanged as a preliminary. 

VertumNus wonld be very happy to hear further from 
“Paulina R.," with a view to matrimony. Is 5 ft. 10 in. in 
height, gentlemanly, and good looking, and thinks he is al! 
“ Paulina” requires in a husband. 

Isasgt and Noxan will be most happy to correspond and 
exchange caries with “Charles Henry G.” and “ Michael 
Augustus K." “Isabel,” who prefers the latter, is about the 
medium height, graceful, aud dark, and is very fond of 
music. ‘ Norah” is seventeen years of age, also about the 
medium height, and fair; and botn possess good tem 
pers. 

Evuusp will be extremely.happy to hear further from 
“ Theodora,” with whom he desires to exchange cartes as a 
preliminary to matrimony. Is twenty-five years of age 
and good looking ; ajlarge tenant farmer, and of a highly re- 
spectable family. 

J. J. C. would be happy to exchange cartes with “ Phebe 
Is twenty-four years of age, 5 ft. 7 in. in height, fair, and in 
comfortable circumstances. 

S. A. a is willing to entertain the matrimonial proposal of 
“Fred A, G.” Is nineteen years of age, considered good look 
ing, and also clever. 

Freep H., who is twenty years of age, 5ft. 7 in. in height 
dark, and in comfortable circumstances, would be happy 
to form a matrimonial engagement with “M. G.” ; 

Grorce wishes to correspond and exchange cartes with 
“Maud.” Is nineteen years of age, tall, considered good 
looking, and possesses a small fortune. 

Horace, who is twenty-two years of age, good looking 
steady, persevering, and ina good position, would be most 
happy to correspond and exchange caries with “ Maud,” with 
a view to matrimony. 

Trors, & very lonely lady, twenty-seven years of age, of 
medium height, and well educated, has no objection to ¢or- 
noes matrimonially with ‘John W.” ’ 

mma O. is willing to accept the matrimonial overtures of 
“WR.” Is hteen years of age, domesticated, and of 
respectable f: y- (Any other gentleman may respond.) 

E. M. is prepared to make a matrimonial engagen:*nt 
with “Loving Constance.” Is twenty-three years of : :¢ 
5 ft. $ in. im height, of dark complexion, good looking, 's- 
spectably connected, and in a good business. 

Ir W. K.’s" matrimonial offer is really bona fide, Maco 
is willing, asa preliminary, to exchange cartes with him., | 
eighteen years of age, petile, emtremely ladylike, pretty, and 
domesticated. 
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